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a HAT the moft valuable collection of Scotifh 

Poetry in the world fhould remain, for a century, 
in a public library in England, without having its bett 
contents put in print; and even without being known 
to the prefs; will not move our wonder, when we re 
collect that the Bannatyne MS. fell into like obfcurity 
in Scotland itfelf till 1724, when the Evergreen was 
publifhed: nay that the fecond publication from it fo 
late as 1770, by Sir David Dalrymple Lord Hailes, is 
the only one to be depended on. 

It cannot indeed be matter of furprize that all the 
manufcripts of Scotifh poetry written in the Sixteenth 
century fhould meet no notice till the commencement 
of the Highteenth. For the Seventeenth century, fatal 
to the good tafte of Italy, threw a total night over Scot- 
land: a night of Gothic darknefs, haunted by the moft 
fhocking {pectres of frenzy and fanaticifm, mingling in 
infernal uproar with itill more hoyrible phantoms of ec- 
clefiaftic vengeance, bigotted perfecution, civil tyranny, 
flaughter, and flavery. Pafling, almoft without refpite, 
from the ecclefiaftic demonarchy of Land to the civil 
dzmonarchy of Lauderdale ; from the rancour of a hot- 
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brained prieft, to the favage madnefs of a brutal peer; 
Scotland weeped over her unhappy fons, who, having 
long maintained their liberties againft tyrants, now laft 
them to the flaves of tyrants: and, overwhelmed with 
anguifh, ¢quid never attend to fcignce, nor the arts of 
elegance. Not one writer who does the leaft credit to 
the nation flourifhed during the century from 1615 ta 
3715, excepting Burnet, whofe name would indeed 
honour the brighteft period. In particular no poet 
whofe works merit prefervation arofe. By a fingular 
fatality, the century, which ftands higheft in Englifh 
hiftory and genius, is one of the darkeft in thofe of 
Scotland. 

But, when that era was pait, the tafte for literature 
and poetry revived in Scotland. In 1710 Gawin 
Douglas’s Virgil was republifhed at Edinburgh, with a 
_moft learne habe by Ruddiman; and about the fame 
time Watfon the printer publifhed a celleftion of Sco- 
tifh poetry in oe parts, tho of little value; and alfo 
reprinted Gordon’s Roc on Bruce, from the Dort edi- 
2ubLifhed 
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vccefs to the ee MS. and publiflied the Ever- 
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green, for a long time the beft collection of Scotith 

oetry. And, from ia 1760 chiefly, many pieces 
of hat kind appeared from the elegant prefs of the 
Foull Ava at Glafgow. Since which time, this province 
F literature has been further honoured with the names 
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bf Lord Hailes; Dr. Percy, Mr. Calandét, and Mr. 
Tytler. 

But, returning to our MSS: thofe which furnith this 
publication are cotemperary with Bannatyne’s. The date 
of thefe manufeript colle&tions§ of Scotith poetry made 
by Mr. Geotge Bannatyne, one of thé canons of thé 
eathedral of Murray, is iriaccurately giveh 1568: Was 
the coilection begun, or fi shithed at that rite’? Does 
the date itand at the rst or the etid? Piece’ dre 
there found of Heywood, and of Withers, Englith poets; 
certainly no work of the latter was publithed beforé 
a568.. To fuppofe the collection written in one year 
were groundleis, when-in all probability it took twenty. 
His lait refpectable editor has even been fo cruel as to 
call him ove Ballantyne, in the firft fentence of his preface ; 
but every reader would certainly with for fome notices, 
even from parifh-regifters, about a man by whom alone, 
it was then ene fome of the beft pieces of the 


certainly worth giving; for all we know of itis, that it 
belonged to the Earls of Hyndford; but was 
thefz dozen years given to the Advocates’ L 
From whom did it pats to the Earls of Hyndford, or was 
it always in.the family? 

The Maitland Collections, from which this work 

felected, confift of two rae a Folio, begun 
ag would feem from dates about ae and ending 
with an epitaph on the collector, who died March 20, 
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1585, that is, 1§86, according to the prefent ftyle s for 
till 1599, the Seotifh year began March 25. We may 
therefore give thirty-three years to the forming of the 
Folio Collection. A very few parts of it are ina fmall 
hand (fee fac-fimile B andC); the remainder is in a 
a ftrong Roman hand (A). The other Volume is in 
Quarto; and.is in the hand-writing of Mifs Mary Maits 
land, third daughter of Sir Richard. Im the firft page 
is her name, and 1585; and itclofes with an eulogium 
on her brother Lord: Thirlftane, certainly written before 
he was Chancellor, or June 1587; this MS. being be- 
gun in 1585, and Sir Richard Maitland dying in his 
ninetieth. year within five days of the end of 1585, we 
may well conclude that it was toward the beginning of 
the year this MS. was commenced; and by Sir Richard’s- 
particular direction, that he might leave a corre& copy 
of his poems when he died. Near the beginning is 2 
full collection, of all Sir Richard’s- own produétions im 
poetry ;. and fome added which are not in the Folio. 
That refpectable old man had loft his fight before 1561 +. 
and the daughter writing from the diction of the venerable 
old bard would form an admirable fubjeét.for painting.. 
But a full accountiof Sir Richard, and his family, will be 
found in the Lift of Scotifh Poets ; and the manuf{cripts 
are moft fully: defcribed in the Appendix. The prodi=: 
gious influence, and great and univerfal acquaintance 
of Sir Richard Maitland, joined to his being a tolerable 
poet, and a man.of.curiofity and tafte himfelf, afford: 
3) 
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his éolleétion every poflible advantage. Hence it may 
be looked upon as the chief treafure of ancient Scotith 
poetry. ‘Che duplicates of a great number of pieces, to 
be found in the quarto; were alfo of the higheit ufe to 
the Editor, who compared them carefully thro-out ; 
and could thus adjuft the. beft reading wheéye, tho rarely, 
any flight varieties arofe.. Hé alfo learned from this 
that harfh lines, or lines out of meafure, are almoft 
always the faults of weary or tath tranfcribers, not of 
the original authors: 

Thefe manufcripts were ever in the Collector’s family, 
{oon after his time raifed in the perfon of his grandfon 
to the dighity of Earls of Lauderdale, till the only Duke 
of Lauderdale feems to havé prefented them, along 
with other MSS. to Sarnuel Pepys, Ef{q: Secretary of the 
Admiralty to Charles If. and James II... Mr. Pepys was | 
one of the earlieft Collectors of tare books, &c. in Eng 
land; and the Duke had no tafte for fuch matters; fo, 
either from friendfhip, or fome point of intereft, he 
gave.them to Mr. Pepys. Of the Pepyfian library, N° 
2208, isa MS; copy ¢f Balfour’s Practiques, and Old 
Sea Law of Scotland, which has this note written on a 
blank leaf in front, Pre/ented to the duke of Lauderdale by 
his Grace’s humbie fervant Geo. Mackenzis. 14. Nov. 1676s 
This had alfo evidently been given by the Duke to Mr. 
Pepys. And there is a very fine MS, Regiam Majeflatem, 
in the fame library, which would appear a fimilar 
prefent. 
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Mr. Pepys dying 26 May 1703, in his 71ft year, ore 
dered by will the Pepyfian library at Magdalen College 
Cambridge to be founded, in order to preferve his very 
valuable collection entire. It is undoubtedly the moft 
curious in England, thofe of the Britifh Mufeum ex- 
cepted; and is kept in excellent order. 

The Maitland MSS. were not however quite unknown, 
for they had been mentioned by Nicolfon in his Scotifh 
Hittorical Library about 1703, repeated by Mackenzie 
in his Lives of Scotifh writers 1726 ; and paflages were 
adduced by Mr. Tyrwhitt in his Chaucer 1775; and 
laftly a whele poem, with a brief account of the folio 
MS. communicated by Doctor Percy, was given in 
Select Scotifh Ballads, vol. II. 1783. The editor’s 
curiofity being excited, he went to Cambridgefhire, for 
eight or ten days in Auguft 1783, when he faw the 
MSS. and inftantly perceived their value. And having 
obtained full leave to copy or extract, on the 15 Nov, 
laft 1784, he went to Cambridge; and in lefs than a 
month returned with a complete copy of every line of 
either MS. which was worth copying even in writing.’ 
Of the beft of thefe extracts the prefent felection is 
formed. 

But, that the reader may know what to expect from 
this publication, a very brief hint of its chief contents 
fhall be here given. The firft piece is a long allegori- 
cal poem on human life, called King Hart, and written 
by the celebrated Gawin Douglas, Bifhop of Dunkeld. 

It 
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It -is rather incorrect in» fome places, which is an 
inducement to think that it was compofed in his 
youth, and before his Palais of Honour, which he pro- 
duced in his 27th year, 1501. The date of this piece 
may therefore be about 1396. <A fhort.allegory, fuch 
as that of an ode or tale, is a moft delicious treat: but 
a long allegory is always dull: witnefs Spenier, whom 
nobody can read, and yet he is thought a good poet! 
But Douglas, as he te not Ariofto and Taflo to copy, 
which accident is in fact the whole of peas merit > 
fo he is not fo good a poet as Spenicr; but makes 
amends by not taking above a fortieth ee ef the ex- 
tent even of the imperfect plan of. that poet, which we 
have in 79 vaft cantoes; and if God had not helped 
him, as Cardinal du Perren faid of Baronius, he wom id 
have written as meny more! The defign of our poet 
Douglas is good for the age; and he has fome poeticat 
beauties: but his nature and maveié ave exqunhite. On 
the whole, the poem well deferves prefervation as a 
curiofity, tho it will not highly entertaia the reader ; 
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and he muft now and then take a plain difh, < 
dainty. 

But the next two pieces aa nO apo ology, being 
Tales equal to any that Chaucer has written. The firf, 

which its by Dunbar, isin a fingular ie of blank verfe, 
ufed by the old romancers, and after them by the au- 
thor of Pierce Plowman’s Vifions. It is full of know- 
lege of life, and rich defcription; and is alfo much 
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tintured with immodefty, which Fontaine indeed looks 
upon as effential to this kind of writing. But Horaee 
fays 


*¢ Sanctum eft vettis omme poema :”° 

and the reader has it as it ftands inthe MS. He will 
however find it quite free from the naftiniefs of Chau 
cer, which, tho foolifhly confounded with immodefty, 
is avery different matter, and only ferves to difgutt 
As to calirating a book, and putting afterifks, it tends 
folely to give a work an imperfect look, and to raife fat 
worfe ideas in the guefling reader than thofe omitted. 
Equally admirable was the practice of certain French 
editors of the Latin claffics, who, caftrating the free 
palfages, gave themallina lumpattheend, that the book 
Iight not be imperfect: thus pulling them from their 
ily corners, and throwing them into the blaze of day. 
It is evident that Dunbat was born about i465; and it 
is probable this piece was written in his youth, or about 
1490. 
The other Tale for nature is admirable; but fot éons. 
trivance, the rafeft quality of this {pecies of writing, . 
is the firlt which I have ever read; and very few an- 
cient or modern tales have efcaped my reading. It 
feems to rhe to be a work of Dunbar; and at any rate 
was written by one of his cotemporaries, for it men: 
tions the monafteries of Berwick as in full {plendor, 
while they muft have been demolifhed by Henry VIII, 
in 1539 at the lateft, as the reader will fee in the 
Notes. 
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Notes. The Gothic alliterative:meafure of the firt 
Tale forced the poet to ufe ancient and uncommon 
words, that his fenfe might not fuffer by the ftruGture 
ef the rhythm, which makes that piece appear even more 
ancient than the poems of Barbour written more than 
a century before. The fecond Tale, having no fuch 
reitraint, appears as modern as the Goldin Terge, or 
any other of Dunbar’s Poems ; but by no means more 
fo. The reader will at once fee a great difference be- 
tween the language of Te Freirs of Berwick, and that of 
Sir Richard Maitland, who began to write about rg55, 
the former being much more ancient. 

Thefe tales place Dunbar in quite a new and more 
important light ; for it is believed they will be as much 
preferred to his Goldin Terge, and Thiftle and Rofe, 
tho thefe pieces have an elegance and opulence which 
Chaucer nowhere attains, as Chaucer’s Tales are to his 
allegorical, poems. Dunbar, having a genius at leat 
equal to Chaucer, and perhaps more original; and 
having the advantage of living a whole century after 
him, when the language was more rich and expreffive ; 
it ismo wonder that he fhould excell that venerable poet 
in every point, but in the length of his pieces, a moft 
difpenfable quality. 

Such are the long pieces in this collection : as for the 
short ones, a very few notices mutt fuffice, and then 
they ihall be left to the reader’s own tafte and difcern- 
ment. The Editor has arranged them in feveral dis 
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vilions, a plan certainly the meft preferable. ‘The 
more ancient are placed firlt, according to every {ure 
mark that could be found; but, where there was no 
certainty, the order of the original MS. has generally 
been followed. Dunbar’s Poems begin with his youthful 
and light pieces ; and end with thofe written in his old 
age. The fole merit of fome is their curiofity; but 
others have every intriniic merit, fuch as Lair vane 
«vathout governance, On the worlds inftability, On content, On 
the changes of life, and Meditation in wvyater, in the moral 
way: and The twa cummers, Sc. in the burlefque. 

The next divifion is of Poems by various authors. In 
this the firft piece is by Quyatene Shaw, a poet men- 
tioned with applaufe by Dunbar, and by Sir David 
Lindfay, but of: whom no other compofition remains. 
Next is an exquifite dalad; followed by fome pieces of 
Arbuthnat, among which that called rhe Miferies of a puir 
Scolar deferves all praife. Two poems by the celebrated 
Lord ThirlRane are alfo given; and fhew that he did 
not excell more in Latin poetry than in that of his na- 
tive tongue. Two pieces by the author of the Cherry and 
the Slae; and the Sonet by Fames VI. are curious: while 
the Elegie from the Frenche has a title to higher praife. 

Next follow Poems by unknown «writers, Which form the 
moft numerous affortment, amounting to upwards of 
Thirty. The firft piece, aSatire onthe times, 18 Curious, 
if not mores. as are the Lament of the pure Courtman, and 
others, Some of the moral pie¢es are very good; and the 
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Inveceyd, on the giving up of the Duke of Nortoumberland by 
Regent Mortoun in'1572, is admirable ; nay perhaps the 
firft invective in the world, fince the days of the Iam- 
bic Archilochus, for fupreme indignation, and con- 
tempt, ftern farcafm, and torturing irony. If the 
reader will compare this production with thofe by Lord 
Thiriftane in the former article, I believe he will agree 
with me, that there is great reafon to fufpect him of 
being the author of this exquilite fatire. There is the 
fame force and dignity in it, with equal correétnefs of 
expreffion; for, of all the pieces in this volume, thofe 
of Lord Thirlftane are the moit correét, This fufpi- 
cion is ftrongly corroborated by the leading part which 
the family of Maitland took againit Regent Morton, who 
afterwards increafed their hatred to the higheft degree 
by forcing William Maitland, the famous fecretary, elder 
brother of Lord Thirlftane, to jay violent hands on 
himfelf in 1573. However this may be, the poem is 
certainly by a mafterly hand. But above all the ancient 
fongs and ballads in this divifion, are moft of them 
valuable, and all curious. ‘The recovery of thefe old 
favourites, Still under the leyvis grene, mentioned by Sir 
James Inglis in 1548, and of The Bankis of Helicon, 
will delight every admirer of Scotith fongs and mufic. 
The ft is'a capital piece, being a kind of rival of the 
Ephetian Matron, narrated with exquifite fimplicity and 
beauty. The laft has fine defcriptions of female charms; 
and it 1s believed that every reader will much prefer it 
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to the Cherry and the Slae, which the Bannatyne MS. 
tells us was written to this tune. The fong on Abfence 
beginning Sea that the eyne Sc, the editor fufpects to be 
by James the Firft, and to be the cantilena on his queen 
beginning Wes fen mentioned by Major; reafons for 
which idea are given in the Notes. 

The Poems by Sir Richard Maitland have confiderable 
merit in every view;.and fhew him to have been a 
good man, as well as a great flatefman. The thoughts 
ef fo eminent a character upon the world as it then 
went are very interefling; and his lighter pieces have 
a delightful gaiety, and garrulity of old age; for he 
does not feem to have written a line of poetry till 
he had reached his fixtieth year. It is remarkable, that 
the celebrated Marquis de la Fare was in the fame period 
of life, ere he began to wooe the Mufe, as Voltaire 
tells us in his Siécle de Louis XIV. Both thefe poets 
lived toa great age; Sir Richard Maitland in particu- 
lar attaining his Nimetieth year. Their genius de- 
veloping fo late gave them a kind of fecond youth, with 
all its mental flowers and pleafures, 

In the original manufcripts the Poems here given 
are mingled with a vaft heap of rubbifh; for the poets 
of thefe days did not know the art of throwing into the 
fire, which yet is the greateft art of poetry. To gra- 
tify the readeér’s curiolity, ‘a regular lift of all the con- 
tents of both MSS. is added in the Appendix; fo that 
he may himfelf judge of the reafons of rejection, In- 
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deed the editor made it. point rather to give three or four 
pieces that might perhaps have been omitted, than to 
err onthe other fide. Such is the long Elegie in p. 245. 
which however has fome geod ftrokes of poetry: and 
haply two or three poems more ftand in like predica- 
ment. This he confidered as erring on the right fide ; 
for it is eafy for the reader to pafs a few pages, but not 
fo to have recourfe to the MSS. for omiffions. In the 
Appendix is alfo inferted a lift of all the contents of the 
Bannatyne MS. which it is not doubted will be ac- 
ceptable, 

Above all it is to be hoped that the reader will 
allow, from the vaft number of pieces rejected, that the 
editor has in no inftance facrificed the character of a 
man of tafte to that of an antiquary; as of all charac- 
ters he fhould the leaft chufe that of an hoarder of 
ancient dirt *. Tho he knows that we are indebted 
to editors of fine tafte for the prefent appearance of 
Homer’s works, not arranged till three hundred years 
after his death; and tho he laughs at thofe who cry 


% For a complete inflance of the luft of publithing any peetry that 
looks old, the reader is referred toa mafs in Four Volumes, pub- 
lifhed by Evans, called Old Ballads, and. fraught with the mereft 
trath that ever difgraced the prefs. The reader, however, muft be- 
ware of pronouncing the old part of thefe volumes, fuch as the ftall 
ballads of Robin Hood, &c, the moff pitifal fluff in the world; for 
if he does, he will find himfelf miffaken on perufing the modern 
pieces in that dunghill, The Hermit of Warkworth is an excep- 
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or are angry becaufe the /bield is fcoured; yet he has 
been fo very tender of every particle of thefe remains 
of former times, that he believes the moft rigid anti- 
quary will not cenfure him. Indeed the poems, meet- 
ing with fuch a colletor as Sir Richard Maitland,-are 
in a flate of original perfection before unknown in Tike 
cates. If the reader will look at the various readings 
between the Maitland and Bannatyne MSS. given in 
the account of the former, he will fee what a fuperiority 
lyes with the Maitland. Where in one or two places, 
a word, or line, was palpably loft, the editor has fup- 
plied them; but every the moft minute fupplement, or 
alteration of an evidently wrong word, tho it be but 
a That for an And, or the like, is always put in brackets 
{thus]. And the reader may depend upon finding 
thro-out a “eral tranfcript of the MS. fave in thefe 
very rare inflanees, as far as human fallibility would 
perinit. 

Upon the whole, the editor hopes that this collec- 
tion, which to him has afforded an amufement and re- 
laxation from more important ftudy, will. alfo afford 
fome amafement to the publie; if fimple and genuine 
poetry, may pleafe a refined people, or if plain fenfe 
may hope to be read in this age of fentiment and fui- 
cide, ‘The antiquated language and orthography may 
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militate againit the, intrinfic merit of the 
poetry ; but every reader of Chaucer may, with very 
hy (7 


ittle help from the Gloffary, perufe this colleGion. 
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Perhaps fome may fay the Scots themfelves with to 
‘abolifh their dialect totally, and fubftitute the Englith ; 
‘why then attempt to preferve tue Scotifh language? 
Let me anfwer that none can more fincerely wifh a 
total extinction of the Scotifh colloquial dialect than 
Ido, for there are few modern Scoticifms which are not 
barbarifms, tho a native of Edinburgh wonders that 
the Englifh are not fenfible of the elegance of fuch 
phraies as giving a mana hat, for pulling off your hat to 
him; fitting into the fire, for drawing toward the frre ; fitting 
at the foot of a table, for fitting at the bottom; &5c. fc. Se. 
Yet, I believe, no man of either kingdom would wifh 
an extinction of the Scotifh dialect in poetry. At firft, 
as fhewn in the following Effay, a fifter language, it be- 
came a kind of Doric dialect to the Englifh; and has 
a fimplicity which will always recommend it where that 
character ought to prevail. But it were to be wifhed 
that it fhould be regarded in both kingdoms equally as 
enly as an ancient and a poetical language, and nothing 
ean take it fo much out of the hands of the vulgar as 
a rigid prefervation of the old fpelling. Were there 
no Scotifh books that the common people in Scotland 
could read, their knowlege of the Englifh would in- 
‘creafe very rapidly. But while they are enraptured 
with Barbour’s Hiftory of Bruce, Blind Hary’s Life of 
Wallace, and the works ef Sir David Lindfay, books 
to be found in modern fpelling at this day in almoft 
every cottage of Scotland, their old diale& will maintain 
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in their original orthography, not one in a hundred of 


the peafantry could read them; and of courfe they 
would be forced to read Englifh. In fhort, the old 
Scotifh poets ought to be regarded in the fame light as 
Chaucer end the old Englith ones; and who fufpects 
that the perufal of the latter can injure the purity of 
Englifh|converfation, or writing? The contrary is fo 
far true, that 1 will venture to fay that aman who 
writes a language, without acquaintance with it’s early 
ftate, may compofe well from chance, but never from 
intelligence. For knowlege of the primitive and pro- 
greflive powers of words is the only folid foundation of 
that rich and terfe ftyle which pofterity pronounces 
elaffic. As long as Chaucer is read therefore, and he 
will be read till the Englith language perifhes, fo long 
may we hope for equal attention to Barbour and Dun- 
bar. The Englifh reader of Chaucer will in them, 
with the ‘lighteft help of a gloflary, be delighted. 
with equal pictures of manners; and unpolifhed dia- 
monds of genuine poetry: and, at the fame time, enjoy 
every pleafure of variety from a Doric dialeét of his own 
language, venerable from it’s antiquity, nay facred from 
it’s primitive dedication to. poetry; the old Englith 
bards being all of the zorth countrie, and their metri- 
cal romances being almof Scotifh, becaufe the lan- 
guage fpoken in the North of England and the South 
of Scotland was anciently almoft the fame; as it is at 


this day. 
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This preface fhall be clofed with due remembrance 
of favours received in the profecution of this defign. 
To the refpectable Eviror of the Reliques of ancient Eng- 
lifh Poetry, 1 mutt exprefs particular thanks for firft 


pointing out the MSS. to my notice, and for other kind . 


fervices. To my much efteemed friend Samure.t Knicut 
Efq. of Milton, near Cambridge, [am extremely obliged 
for his hofpitable attentions during my ftay at Milton, 
while on my firft expedition to infpect the MSS. and 
for other trouble in this bufinefs. Dr. Beatriz, Dr. 
Farmer,and Mr, Warron, are alfo entitled to thanks. 
But, in particular, to the reverend Dr. Peckarp, the 
venerable Mafter of Magdalen College, andat the time, as 
now, Vice-chancellor of the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
my very beft acknowlegements are due, for his permiffion 
to copy the MSS, for the agreeable accommodations 
alloted me for that purpofe, and for his polite favours 
during my refidence at Cambridge. The reverend 
Mr.Bywarer,the worthy librarian of Magdalen College, 
will alfo pleafe to accept of my warmeft thanks, for his 
numerous attentions, which rendered what would other- 
wife have been a fevere toil only a laborious amufement. 


JOHN PINKERTON.) 
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ORIGIN OF SCOTISH POETRY. 


HE late moft learned and ingenious Mr. Gray, in 

his Plan of an Hiftory of Englifh Poetry *, pro- 
pofed to begin with an enquiry into the poetry of the 
Galic, or Celtic nations, as far. as it could be traced. 
After this he was to proceed to the poetry of the 
Goths, as introduced into England by the Saxons. and 
Danes; and to the origin of rime among the Franks, 
Saxons, Provenzals, which laft difquifition would bring 
him to the commencement of Englifh poetry, With 
fuch an authority on my fide, but yet more influenced 
by a perfect coincidence in my own ideas, I fhall make 
no apology for beginning this effay with a fhort invefti- 
gation of Celtic poetry in Scotland. But in order to 
proceed more regularly, by laying as deep a foundation 
as poffible before building our edifice, a few remarke 
fhall be offered on the origi of thofe three nations wKo 
amciently poffeffed that country now called Scotland ; 
and upon an union of which into one kingdom their 


* See it publithed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1783, p. 100, 
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various manners and languages coalefcing in fome de- 
gree, mutt have had entire influence over the poetry 
of the whole. The reader will obferve, that this 
enquiry into the origin of the people is alfo in faét of 
itfelf the moft important part of this effay, for to dif- 
play the extraction of a nation is at the fame time te 
fhew that of it’s poetry. 


' § I. Origin of the Britons, Picts, Scots. 


I. Britons. 


THE origin of Greece and Rome is unknown; no 
wonder then that obfcurity fhould dwell upon that of 
other nations. Yet it fo happens that the weftern 
regions of Europe, being in a ftate of barbarifm and 
primeval habitation, when fcience had attained the 
higheit perfection .in the eaft, we know much about 
the earlieft inhabitants of the weft; and have very 
good materials whereon to judge of their firft mi- 
grations. 

‘ Of all Europzxan nations the Celts were the moft an- 

cient. It is well known that they fpread over almoft the 
whole of primitive Europe. The original Tufcans, 
Gauls, Germans, inhabitants of Spain, of Britain, 
of Ireland, were all Celts. This enumeration in- 
cludes all the temperate parts of Europe: and even the 
northern climes were inhabited by the Celts, till gra- 
dually fubdued by the Scythians, otherwife called 
Goths *. . 


How 


* See Ihre, Pref. ad Lexicon Suio-Goth. The Sarmate, whofe 
language is in every probability that now {fpeken in Finland, were 
ancient Tartars, who {pread from the North of Afia into Europe. 
Mr. Maepherfon, in his Introduction upon the fingle authority of 
Procopius, a writer of mean information, derives the Goths and 

Vandals 
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How long barbarifm may laft in a nation we have 
no proofs, elfe the antiquity of population and of 
the world might receive clear evidence. But people 
of all perfuafions muft agree that there are no reafons 
for fuppofing population older than Two Thoufand 
years before Chritt; that is, feven hundred before the 
era of Greek tradition commences. ‘This tradition, to 
an unbiafled mind, prefents images only to be found 
in the firft and very rudeit ftate of fociety; fuch as 
Hercules, a man deified for his heroifm in delivering 
his country from wild beafts; the fable of Pro- 
metheus, &c. Whoever has recourfe to the {crip-~ 
ture, will find that, according to the received zra, 
it was about the Four Thoufandth year of the world 
that Chrift was born; but he will alfo find that, 


Vandals from the Sarmatz. He. ought’to have known that the 
languages prove the contrary. The Gothic, Getic, and Scythian 
are all one tongue. The Sarmatic and Hunuic are quite remote 
from the Gothic. Ihre, who mentions every fpeech that is allied 
with the Gothic, fpeaks of the Sarmatic as totally different both 
from the Gothic and Celtic. But Mr. M. derives the Goths 
from the Sarmatz, and the later he rightly calls Tartars. The 
Gothic and Tartaric languages have no words in common: no ety- 
mologift ever dreamed of fuch a thing: the difference is as great as 
between the Chinefe and the Englifh, which proves him miftaken. 

The Goths, piercing from the Euxine to the Baltic, drove the 
Sarmatze back toward Afia; whence, under the name of Huns, &c. 
they afterwards burit into Hungary. A very few were pent up in 
Finland, and Lapland; and of confequence every one knows that the 
Finnifh and Laplandic are the fame with the Hungarian language, 
Mr. M. fpeaks of the Vandals as a different people from the 
Goths, but both of Sarmatic origin. The Vandals were thofe Gorbs 
who conquered the Vans. See Snorro’s Northern Hiflory, pub- 
lithed by Peringfkiold. It is rifible to fee Mr. M. labour to des 
rive the Goths from the Sarmatz, whofe diit and lazinefs he con- 
ftantly dwells on, Did he mean to infult a great nation of Gothic 
origin ? Let us laugh too at his panegyrics of the Celtz, and as 
bow they were both neat and handfome | 

——-——  Qoia ty galline filivs albz: 
Nos viles puolii, nati infelicibus ovis. 
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Eighteen Hundred. years after the Mofaic creation, alf 
population was deftroyed by the flood; fo that the {crip- 
ture ftory brings us within two hundred years of the 
time above allotted. 

But if we have recourfe to fcripture for accounts of: 
the origin of meh, or of nations, we-fhall be thockingly 
deceived. ‘The feripture is merely a doctrinal work ;: 
and it moves pity to fee queftions of philofephy decided 
by {cripture, when it is well known that the Coperni- 
can fyitem, the {pherical fhape of the earth, with 
many other matters now mathematically certain, are 
quite oppofite to fcriptural accounts. ‘The fillieft rabbi 
might inform us that {cripture is allegorical, from be- 
ginning to end: and for people to determine quettions 
of the origin of nations, of etymology, &c.. from ity; 
will, in a fhert time, be as ridiculous as it were now to 
argue from it, that Americacannot exift.. Bayle, I think, 
fomewhere tells us, tlrat it is the opinion of the wifeft 
yabbins,. and who fhould certainly be the beft judges 
of this book, that it was wholly written by Efdras,. 
who lived about 480 years before’Chriit, the laws of 
Mofes being only traditionally preferved by the priefts *; 
This accounts for Mofes’s telling us how he died; for 
the many quotations of older books in it; and for the 
fimilarity of ftyle thro-out, tho written, if we believe 
common ideas, during a period of One Thoufand 
years! We may therefore well be excufed, if we think 
the Judaic legends no more binding on our faith, than 
the Judaic rites are on our practice. If we obferve the: 
later, we are no Chritlians ; yet, as Chriftians, we hold 
ourfelves obliged to credit the former, Utter abfuardity! 
What has the Chriftian religion, the moft amiable and 
refpectable the world has ever feen, to do with’ the ’ 
Judaic ? Is the God of the Jews, the bloody deftroyer 


* The Hebrew is, in all probability, only a late diale& of the 


Syropheenician. 
; of 
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of the Amalekites’ and other nations, commanding’ to 
{pare neither man woman nor child, the God'of human 
facrifices in Agag,-and Jephthah’s. daughter; the God 
after whofe heart David, the moft criminal of men, was: 
is he the beneficent father of the Chriftians ? No : that 
barbarous race worfhipped a demon as ufual with 
other barbarians: the object'of otir worfhip is his exact 
rever{fe: 

Let us then, in the name of common fenfe, have 
no more quotations from the Old Teftament upon points 
of this nature. If a man be writing upon the religion, 
or hiftory, of the Jews, or of the Syrians, he may per- 
haps quote it now and then; but never on any other 
head: and even then he fhould remember, that Judea is 
a province of Syria, and fhould read Bifhop Huet’s ex- 
cellent work De origin des Romans, before he goes far. 
Leaving the Jews, and their legends, therefore out 
of all queftion, philofophy may inftruét us that, as 
nature not only produces different claffes of animals, 
but alfo great varieties in each clafs, not only dogs, 
but forty or fifty kinds of dogs, which no mixture, 
elevation, decline, or any other caufe, will ever fabri- 
cate; for no clime, art, or chance, can give the fize of 
the maftiff to the lap-dog, or the pointer’s form or 
feent to the grewhound; fo, by-analogy and actual ob- 
fervation, we know that, fo far from all nations being 
defcended of one man, there are many races of men 
of quite different forms and attributes. Let us look on 
man, from the extremity of Afia round to the ex- 
tremity of America. Are thefe all from one parent ? 
See where they pafs in review: the oblique eyed, flat- 
favoured Chinele ; the olive coloured, lank-haired Eaft 
Indian ; the large-limbed dutky Turk; the elegant 
Greek ; the feowling Hungarian; the large, blue-eyed, 
German ;-the fquat Dutch; the florid Hibernian. Are | 
thefe one race with the curl-pated black Ethiop; or 
vith 
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i with the copper-faced American? with the Bear-like 
Laplander ;. the beftial Zamoiede or Efquimaux ? Has 
| the lovely Circaffian girl the fingular natural fig-leaf of 
the Hottentot wench? Has the Egyptian the monkey- 
fhaped head of the Negro? No. ‘There is no doubt 
but a naturalift might enumerate more than an hundred 
national diftinctions, which no clime or, chance can 
confer; but which proceed from that opulence of na- 
ture, vifible in all her productions, and which filly man 
would in vain contract to the limits ef his own little 
mind. Indeed, to fuppofe all races of men defcended 
from one parent is as abiurd as to fuppofe that-an afs 
may become a horfe, or.an ouran-outan a man: for it 
is clear that, if the author of the laft hypothefis were to 
confirm it by an argumentum ad hominem im marrying a 
female ouran-outan, he would find his offspring as un- 
productive as.a mule; which is allowed univerfally to 
be a fure mark of difference of fpecies. 

But as we term the inhabitants of America Indians 
in general, tho they have different features and dialects ; 
fo the Afiatic and European Greeks, to whom the weft 
of Europe was an America, called the aborigines of that 
whole region Celts. The Greeks were originally..of 
Afia; and the divinity of their genius feems to have 
proceeded in a great degree from their having the 
felicity to graft the exuberance of Afiatic fancy on the 
folid ftock of European judgement. So late as the time 
of the greater Czefar, we know that the. inhabitants 
of Germany and Britain painted their bodies, and had 
every attribute that now. diitinguifhes American 
fayages. From comparifon of perfons and manners, 
that penetrative mind decides the Britons to have origi- 
nated from Belgic Gaul. The Welch, the genuitie 
relics of the ancient Britons, call themfelves Kymbre, 
as all know; and thence Cambria, the Latin name of 
Wales in later authors, and Cumberland, a country in- 

habited 
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habited by them. Hence it feems apparent that the 
ancient Cimbri* a Celtic nation, (whence the Cher- 
fonefus Cimbrica, now Denmark,) inhabited the whole 
tract between that Cherfonefus and Belgic Gaul; and 
that the Britons came not primitively from Belgic Gaul, 
as Ceefar + fufpected, but trom the country immediately 
north of it; and whence it is remarkable that our Saxon 
anceitors alfo came. Indeed, we may well fufpect that 
the Britons of Cafar’s time were not the original in- 
habitants of this ifland, but were of another race, who 
had driven out the firft Galic inhabitants. For it és 


* It is certain that the Roman C was always pronounced K, and 
never had our baftard found of S, In the oldeftt Roman infcriptions 
K is ufed for €. The G was alfo always hard as in lego. fo lege, 8G. 
—it was the Greek Tr. 

+ Czfar fays, in another place, that he was informed by the 
Rhemi, a neighbouring nation, ¢ Belgas effe ortos a Germanis Rhe~ 
* numque antiquitus traniductas propter loci fertilitatem ibi confe- 
‘diffe, Gallofque qui ea loca incolerent expuliffe.? De Bel. Gat. 
hib. IT. c. 4. 

Now the Cimbri were a Celtic nation of Germany; and were, in, 
all probability, thofe very Germans mentioned by Czfar. Mn 
Macpherton did not fufficiently mind, that the Cimbri and Belge 
were all one people: and Mr. Whitaker, who is always building as 
the air, pretends that Cimbri was a general appellation of the Celts. 
See Hi/?, of the Britons againft Mr. Macpb. p. 52. Yet the very 
Greek paflages, which he there produces, prove that it was only one 
Celuc nation, or more properly Celto~german, which was fo called. 
Kerrcss Tig Aeyonrvore Kurup; avery poor Greek {chclar muft know, 
means tbofe Celts who are called Cimbri: the paflage of Dicdorws, 
means that rhofe Gauls, &c, were called Cimbri. Livy tells ws, 
that the Celts and Germans were brethren, and almof the feme. 
He means the foutherly Germans, not the Suevi. Their ancienz 
{peech was alfo fimilar. The reader muft beware of falling inte 
the common miflake, that the ancient South-german tongue was the 
Teutonic. The former was Celtics the later unknown, till the Gothe 
poured into Scandinavia from the North of Afia, end by degrees 
{pread Southward. The Tevtonic is merely an ancient diale& of 
the Gothic: and was unknown till a century, or perhaps two, after 
the Chriftian xra, The Suevi of Tacitus were, however, Goths 
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moft likely that Britain was originally peopled frori- 
Celtic Gaul, by the intermediate ifles of Alderney, 
Wight, &c. * or indeed by the Straits of Dover, before 
the gradual progrefs of the Northern nations had driven 
the Celtic Gauls further weft: and that, when rude 
navigation was more known, the Cimbri, a northern 
Celtic pregeny, arrived here; and, by the fuperior 
vigor of northern nations, expelled the ancient inhabi- 
tants. For, tho the Britons might in their woods and 
hills long withitand regular war, yet fet rude enemies 
again{t rude enemies, and the ftrongeft muit prevail. 
And it muft be allowed a very probable opinion, that 
Ireland was firft peopled on this occafion; and with 
Celtic Gauls from Britain by much the neareft fhore to 
that ifland : and it’s people called Scuite, Scots, or refugees; 
from their retiring thither to avoid their enemies +. 
However this be, the whole inhabitants of Great 
Britain were anciently called Britons; tho the Cimbro# 
Celtic Britons, or thofe we now call Welth, the genuine 
remains of the provinciated Britons, never appear to 
have extended their poffeffions beyond the Forth and 


* Beda exprefly fays the Britons firft came ex Armoricano trafu : 
and is certainly right. There was a country and city in that part’ 


it: a clear proof he had not feen it; as indecd Wis whole meagre 
tompilation fhews, 
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Clyde*. All the northern traét beyond thefe rivers was 
ealled Caledonia by the Romans, on account of it’s vaft 
woods; from Aa/e/, a britifh word fignifying a wood, 
the plural ‘of which is Kaledon, Hence Caledonia + was 
a general epithet for the Britons even of the, South, 
on account of their dwelling in woods; and different 
Silue Caledomie extended over the iland. Calydon, in 
Etolia of Greece, and the famous Calydonian foreft 
there, feem to be of the fame Celtic origin; for the 
Celtic language was the original fpeech of all Europe. 
This explanation belongs to Mr. Whitaker; awd is the 
very beit yet offered, being corroborated by the epithe- 
tical ufe anciently made of the word. Mr. Macpherfon 
would have perfuaded us to a different etymology; fay- 
ing, that the highlanders call themfelves Cael, or. 
Gauls: in which Dr. Macpherion agrees with him. Yet 
the latter had, in the firtt or fecond page of his book, 
told us that ¢ all thofe who {peak the Galick language 
‘call themfelves Albanich, and. their country Alba.’ 
in like manner Gordon had, to favour a foolith hypo- 
thefis about Agricola’s camp, aflerted that the people 
of the country call the fpot Gakachan to this day; 
which proved to be an abfolute fallehood: and it is ap- 

arent from the words of Tacitus, compared with 
Richard of Cirencefter, that the extremity of the 


* Beda pofitively afferts this: ‘Iraque petences Britanniam P:Ai 
€ habitare per feptentrionales infule partes cxeperunt. Nam auttrina 
‘ Britones occupaverunt.’ In other places he calls the fisths of 
Forth and Clyde the ancient boundaries between the Biitoas and 
the Piéts; fo that his feplentrionales partcs reached down io thefe 
yivers. 

+ Aut, vaga cum Tethys Rutupinaque littora fervent, 
Unda Caledontos fallit rurbata Brirannos, Lucan, 
—— Caledonius poftquam tua carbafa vexit 
Oceanus: Phrygios prius indignatusIylos. Val. Flac. 
the later compliment is paid to Vefpafian: and the Cakd@onius oceanus 
is the Britifh channel, {0 fatal to the flect of Julius, wh fe Phry- 
gian pedigree is well known, 
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Grampian hills, near which the famous battle with 
Galyacus was fought, was Grantsbein near Bamf, 
a place about 120 miles northeaft of Comerie in 
Strathern, where Gordon had put it. Hence the 
reader may learn what reliance to have on fuch guides. 

Father Innes, the moit acute and fenfible of all the 


Seotih antiquaries, fhews, in his admirable Critical 
Effay, that the Caledonians of ‘Tacitus, &c. were the fam 
aspte afterwards called Picts. But "this fhall be more 


pe ly mentioned when we come to the crigin of the 

t The province of Vefpafiana was the only one 
r fixt in eal agr ground ; and it was loft ina 
The Picts or Mpratich ts fhewed 


de were evel Bet as wie between 
= Bechurihns aie the iligen Britons. It was. not 
the wall of Antoninus which made thefe nations bear 
fo deiterent a character; for then the wall of Severus 
between colway and Tine would afterward have 
had the fame eflect. We find Britons poffefs the whole 
provinces beyond that wll, up to Clyde and Forth, 
for centuries after the later wall was built: it was their 
own count ry 3 but ee d thefe rivers lay that of the 
Bartoroas Pitts OF Cal ed onians. 

& 
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mente ba ead, of Eth rely dominions. Britifh towns were 
i mous with forts, as appears from Cerefar. Ac- 
cordimgly eeneiey er Dunbritton, (a ftriking re- 
. femblance of the citadel of Corinth, as Edinburgh has 
a firndyt =i of Athens on the two grand firths of 
Greece;) Alcluith, Beda tells us, was one of thefe 
towns; and Guidi in the middle of the Forth another. 
hi ts evident te me from the name and potition that 
ou. is Inch Ketth oppofite to Edinburgh: a rock 

‘fanilk.r to that Se untiteer Inch Keith is no other 
than 
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than Inch Guith, Guithi, Guidi: d and #4 being 
fynonymous in all languages, Greek thea, Latin dea, &c. 
&c. &c, and foreigners cannot pronounce our the but 

©. The Saxon d and %} or #4, are alfo fo fimilar as 
to be often changed for each other in MSS, and perhaps 
Beda wrote Guithi*. Thefe rocks were walled around: 
and crouded, within the walls, with little wooden cot- 
tages which formed a Eritifh town. Common fenfe is 
fo very uncommon a gift in antiquaries, that Goodal is 
puzzled to think how thefe towns fhould ftand on the 
very border of the enemies. They only flood there 
becaufe it was the border-+. Frontier-towns all over 
the continent are ever the ftrongeft; and often the moft 
magnificent. Alcluith ftood even on the Pictith fide of 
the Clyde; but this was owing to the wall of Antoninus 
having terminated in that place, and the river was there 
fo narrow, that the wall, and not the Clyde, was re- 
garded as the defenfive barrier. 

For centuries after the fettlement of the Picts; Scots, 
and Saxons, the Britons, a numerous people, had only 
loft their eaftern poffeflions: but {till ftretched, from 
Bretagne in France, all along the weftern fhore of this 
ifland to their oid boundary of Clyde. In pretent Scot- 
land, from about the year 460, the fpace from Solway 
Firth to the Firth of Clyde, South and North, and 
from the Irifh fea to the rivers Clyde and Annan, "Wet 
and Eaft, was all that was occupied by the Britons ; 
and is by their mixt defcendents to this poe The 
Saxons, foon after their arrival in Britain in 469 }, form- 
ing a league with the Pitts, their natural friends from 
common origin: the Britons in their turn formed an 


* Sir James Dalrymple, whofe book I had not feen when this 
was written, well marks Guidi to be Inch Keith, 

+ Gilday gives the fame reafon. The Britons, fays he, built 
their turf wall ‘ tramite a mari ufque ad mare inter urbes gue i6i- 
dem forte ob metum boffium collocate fuerant.’ 


-t So Marianus Beats and William of Mailmfbury: and rightly. 
alliance 
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alliance with the Scots. Ever after we find the!Scots 
and Britons in amity, as the reader will fee on looking 
into Fordun and Winton, who, from the reign of Fergus 
fon of Erc, which began ac¢érding to the true accotints 
in the year 503, feem to merit credit, at leaft as to the 
general tendency of Scotifh affairs; their relations coin- 


~ciding with thole of Englith hiftorians. ‘In 756 Onnuft, 


fon of Hungus, king of the Pitts, joining his forcés 
with thofe of Egbert, king of Northumberland, took 
Alcluid; and ever after the Picts are marked as 
poffeffors of this kingdom. When Kenneth in 843 van- 
quifhed the Picts, great. numbers retired from Lothian 
into Galloway, as many of thofe north of Forth did into 
Moray, as angular receffes from the power of the victer. 

A provincial hiftory of Galloway is much wanted; 
but our Scotifh clergy, who are the fitteft of all men for 
topographic refearches, are making themielves the jett 
of Europe, by Hiftories of all countries, to be found 
in the circulating libraries, while the antiquities of 
their own country are yet in utter confufion! The 
Britons of Galloway feem-to have made feveral ftrugeles 
for recovering their power, when. the Pictith kingdom 
had cealed in other parts; but the Piéts maintained 
their fuperiority ; for we always find them mentioned 
as chief inhabitants of Galloway. 

It is furprizing that the great extent of country, fo 
Jong inhabited by the ancient Britons, fhould be fo 
little known -to antiquaries. 1 am well aware that 
Goodal, one of the weakeft and moft bigotted of men, 
and who would have gone any lengths to fupport any 
hypothetfis, denies the Britons to have been fettled in 
Galloway. In the fame chapter he alfo tells us this 
kingdom was Cumberland in England *! But to cone 


% His fole argument is, that Higden, who wrote in 1365, did 
not know where the Alcluid of Beda ftoods; but blunders about it, 
confounding the wall of Autoninus with that of Hadrian. 

The Polychronicon is not by Higden, but by Roger of Chefter. 

: See Harl. Cat. 
fute 
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fute a writer, who, in that one fhort chapter XIII. of 
his Introduction to Fordun, gives us about fix pa lpable 
non Jequiturs, belides many grofs mifreprefentations, 
were waiting time: and, indeed, of that whole feeble 
work, it may be queftioned whether the honefty or 
ae: be juperior*. The names in Cumbria, when 
it is taken in the large acceptation .above, and 
anciently, given are all Welfh; Glafgow, Lanerk, 
Douglas, Clyde, &c. Dunbritton, or Dunbartane +, 
the town of the Britons is well known. Goodal afks 
how this town and Britifh kingdom could fubfift fo long 
as 7565 in the midit of the Scots? He means on the 
confines of the Scots, the enemies of the Britons; yet 
the poor man was writing a retroduclion to Fordun, who 
gives us to know there was a league between the Britons 
and Scots froma fhort*time after the arrival of the 


* Becaufe the pecple of the morth part of this iflind are now 
called Scots, their antiquaries muft have the Scots to be the ancient 
inhabitants. Dear names of Scot and Scotland, what mutt we facri- 
fice to you! ait hiftory, fcience, truth, reafoh, and common 
fenfe, muft all die on your altars, ye idols of the moft childith es 
all prejudices! Why do not the Englifh prove the Angli the firt 
inhabitants of Britain? The teftimonies concerning the origin of 
Scottiand Angli are juft tantamount, But the name of Sect, and the 
antiquity of the royal tine, 

How tyrant blood o’er many a region wide 
Rolls to a thoufand thrones it’s execrable tide : 


thefe are, to this very day, the two grand firings of prejudice to all 
the Scotifh antiquaries ; and, while the noon of f{cience is blazing 
around them, they wrap theimfelves in anility, defccmd to their 
caves, and fee vifions. 

By all the Scotifh antiquaries, thofé are patticularly implied who 
have written for a piles? back ; or from Sir George Mackenyie’ S 
time till now. We may be affured that the Societies at Edinburgh 
and Perth will purfue a very different line. If not, we may write 
an epitaph on the Scotifh antiquities; for it is far bettér to have 
nothing, than to have nonfenfe and falihood. 

+ Britain is called Bartane in old’ poems; both of Lord Hailes’ 
sollectipn and of this. 
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Saxons, and for ever after! But it was a frontier fortifi- 
eation, as above fhewn. Caerlaveroc, Caerlouk, 
Caerftairs, Caermichael, and other names from Solway 
to Clyde are all Britifh: and no fuch-names are found 
in any other part of Scotland *. 

So late as 1304 the Law of the Scots and Brets 18 
mentioned in an Inftrument. Lord Hailes, who de- 
ferves the higheft praife for his labours in Scotith 
hiftory, fays the Brets muft be a kind of Judges from 
Brehon. Aliquando bonus dormitat, Homerns. No gram 
mar nor analogy can infer them other than a people. 
They were certainly the Britons; and appafently called 
Brets by the Pits. So much for the Britons in Scotland. 

2. Pitts. 

After the Britons were pent up in Cumbria, which 
happened about the year 470, as may be judged 
from Beda, the Picts became by far the moft im- 
portant nation in the country now called Scotland; 
Camden, who is well faid to have looked thro only one 
eye upon Scotland, but to have fhut both eyes when he 
turned to Ireland, has ftarted a moft foolifh idea, that 
the Picts were the remains of the ancient Britons, who 
had fled to Scotland. An opinion more perfeétly abfurd, 
or more eafily confutable, never dropt trom pen. Yet 
fo weak and dimfighted are thofe good people called 
antiquaries, who commonly read much but never think, 
tho of late they feem to give over both reading and 
thinking, that this pitiful nonfenfe has prevailed in every 
author to this day, excepting Verftegan and Stilling- 
fieet! Now the whole origim of this great difcovery, un- 
known to all the ancients, was that the old Britons were 
fidti, that is painted their bodies} Such is the fcience of 

% Little can, however, be founded on names, but where they are 
identically the fame. Thus there isa river Douglas in Lancajhire, 
where the Britons inhabited, and one in Scotland: a Clydesin Wales 


and in Scotland: Lanricks in Scotland and in Wales: Caer is Welth 
foracity, &c. 


antiquities ! 
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antiquities! Impreft with this idea, and the ftrongeft pre- 
judices in it’s favour, as univerfally allowed, I, however, 
fet about an enquiry into all the ancient writers, as I 
never take any opinion upon truft. What was my fur- 
prize to fee that it had not even a fhadow of founda- 
tion! If there be any fact that is evident in Hiftory, it 
is that the Picts were of Scandinavia. 

It is needlefs to heap teftimonies on fo clear a point. 
The very firft writer who mentions the Picts is Eumes 
nius the Panegyrift, who fays, that, in the time of Julius, 
the Irifh and Picts were the accuftomed enemies of the 
rude inhabitants of Britain. Could the Britons be the 
accuftomed enemies of the Britons? Ove lepida capital 
The Roman province of Britain is here out of the 
queftion, for the author is {peaking of Britain before 
the Roman power was known there; and he certainly 
{peaks with accuracy, becaufe expreflion was the dole 
merit of a panegyric,-and the rhetors ftudied it ac- 
cordingly. 

The next writer who mentions the Picts is Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who ranks the Picts of his time among the 
Scots, Saxons, and other nations, who molefted the 
Britons. Gildas de excidio Britannia {peaks of the Picts 
as being as much a foreign nation as the Scots; and 
never hints their being of Britifh origin: tho no theme 
could have been fo fit for his declamation, had it been the 
cafe. Laftly, Beda, the fame writer who tells us 
that the Englifh came from Germany, which no Eng- 
lifh author has yet been fo weak as to deny, and that 
the Scots came from Ireland, which many a Scotifh wri- 
ter has been fo weak as to deny; Beda, I fay, tells 
us,. in potitive and dire&t terms, that the Picts came 
from Scythia, which every one knows means German 
Scythia, or Scandinayia, Beda wrote in 731, and is as 
good an authority, for the origin of the Picts, as of the 
Scots, or the Saxons. He alfo fays, that there were in 
his time five tongues in this ifland, Englifh, Britifh, 
G2 Scotifh, 
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Scotifh, Pictifh, Latin. Yet wifeacres tell us that the 
Pictifh was the fame with the Britifh, ‘becaufe a Picith 
word quoted by Beda, peanvahel, fignifies, they fay, in 
Britith, the beginning of the wall, What an argument! Is 
not 1 DARE, and ten thoufand other inftances, fenfe, 
both read as Englifh and Latin?*Is the Englifh and 
Latin therefore one language *? But it is in vain for x 
man to put the fpectacles of learning on his nofe: if 
he has not the candle of good fenfe burning by him, he 
will fee never the better. After Beda, all writers, 
down to Camden, bring the Picts from Scythia, or 
Scandinavia, into the north of Scotland; and fo down- 
ward. It is fhocking and mortifying to human reafon 

that, becaufe one writer of reputation makes a filly re. 


* There is, however, no occafion to réft the point here. Pena is 
Gothic to extend. Ihre. Veal is Gothic for wa/l, whence our word. 
Lye. Anciently it might be wabel, as Varro tells us wia was an= 
ciently veba. Hence Peanvabel, the extent of the wall, the end of 
the wall. Beda fays it was a place where the wail began: but 
gives no meaning of the word: had he reckoned from the other fide 
of the ifland, the wall muft have ended here. But this is trifling. 
The very great fimilitude between Peanwabel the Pidtith, and Peavel= 
tun, the Saxon name, fhews a great approximation in the languages, 

Mr. Lluyd, in his Archzologia, fays the Piéts muft have been 
Britons (Welth), becaufe the names in the low country of Scotland, 
where they dwelled, have Britifa meanings. But he fpeaks of the 
countries fouth of the Forth, where the Britons dwelled, If there be 
any Welfh names on the Eaftern coaft north of Forth, they efcape 
me. Simple defcriptive words are almoft the fame both in Celtic and 
Gothic: thus frra‘h a valley, is alfo Gothic frat, via; ffracka, exe 
tendere. Jbre. Aber, the mouth of a river, may be from the Gethic 
aberan, ferre; becaufe it bears fhips: from abarian, prodere, be- 
caufe the ftream then goes forth into the fea, or from aberfas 
© rumpere,’ becaufe it bur/?s forth, &c. 

Names of places or perfons can never be identified in etymology, 
becaufe we know not the occafion of the name. The name of Lon- 
don may be derived in tewenty wiys at leaft, from every language in 
the globe. Etymology is only ufeful in tracing words whofe fenfe 
is fixt and known. 


mark 
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mark at an abfent hour, knowlege fhall, in confequence 
of it, be retrograde for two centuries. 

The Picts are improperly fo called, they were uni- 
verfally termed Pests. The Saxon chronicle calls them 
Pibiar, Pyhtar, or Peohiar: the common people now, 
from the Pehts Wall, or Wall of Severus in Northum- 
berland, to the utmoft rock of Shetland; call them 
Pebts. Thetis almoft dropt euphonie cau/a, fo that the 
word founds Pebs. The Roman term Pid#i is only this 
word latinized; and has no concern with pus, painted, 
tho Claudian, a poet, and fond of a quibble, fays nec 
falfo nomine Pidti, &c. But allowing them to have 
painted their bodies, as North American favages now 
do, to argue from this that they were Britons were de- 
plorable. The earlieft Germans and Gauls painted their 
bedies, and the Britons had the cuftom from the Gauls, 
as the Picts from the Germans. The probable deriva- 
tion of the name Pests muft be from the Scythian, or 
Gothic language ; but I am not fufficiently verfed in it 
to determine this etymology *. According to Scandi- 
navian antiquaries, the Goths were led into the 
Northern parts of Europe from Afia, by Odin and 
his heroes, thence called Af, many centuries be- 
fore Chrift +. From their new fettlements they 
afterwards {pread over great part of Europe; and 
Scandinavia became the grand ftorehoufe of nations. 
But from Scandinavia to the ifles between it and Scot- 
land, and thence to the north of Scotland, was the 
eafieft and neareft of all their colonizations ; and we 
may therefore fuppofe it one of the firft. Samuel 


* Perhaps from the Teutonic phechtan, to fight, 

+ M. Mallet diftinguifhes Odin the God, and Odin the here; 
and believes the latter to have led the Goths from Afia about 70 
years before Chrift. Diffentient: becaufe he goes upon no grounds ; 
and becaufe I am fully convinced, that the hero was the god, and 
that Odin’s pregreds from Afia was many centuries before Chriit. 


C 3 Infans 
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Infans * informs us, that the Picts were fettled in the 
Orkneys about 200 years before Chrift; and Eumenius 
fays, that, in the time of Julius Cefar, 53 before 
Chriit, they had been the accuftomed enemies of Bri- 
tain. About the Chriftian epoch they feem to have 
feized onthe northern parts of Caledonia; and, in lefs 
than a century, to have peopled the whole fpaces, then 
free from woods, down to the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, either driving the fir& inhabitants before them, 
or, what is more probable, finding the country unin- 
habited. 

That the Caledonians were of a diftiné race from the 
other Britons, many proofs may be adduced. ‘Tacitus, 
that exact and profound writer, and who probably had 
the papers of Agricola lying before him at the time, 
Jays, that the red hair and large joints of the in- 
habitants of Caledonia fhew them of German extrac : 
whereas he gives quite different origins to the Southern 
nations}. In the fame Life of Agricola, mention- 


* It is very furprizing that the work given to Nennius fhould to 
this hour be quoted by the learned as his; when we know that one 
Samuel wholly altered it. Hiear Bertram. ‘Sed proh dolor! m 
© manus cecidit cujufdam Samuelis, hominis imperiti, difcipuli im- 
€ peritioris magiffri Bevlarii ;.qui legendis et fabulis anilibus, quas 
© addidit, totam hiftoriam Nennii contemptui expofuit.. Et, quod 
* pejus, ea, ut ex ipfius verbis patet, omittere haud dubitayit, quz ei 
€ non fatis reéta videbantur.’ Now who fhall diftinguifh Nennius 
and Samuel? Quite impoffible; tho Bertram foolifhly tries it. Many 
MSS. alfo give the work tothe mock Gildasw In fhort, the book is 
wholly a fable and forgery, from beginning to eid; and there 1s no 
fuch anthor as Nennius extant. 

As ina. MS. Samuel calls himfelf Infans magifiri mei Beulari Pref- 
byteri, (fee Gale war, /ef.) he 1s here called Samuel Infans. When 
did he live? Perhaps the real Nennius, or Ninnius, as MSS. 
have it, was fuch another; in which cafe the word ninny may be 
from him: but this is fubmitted to etymologilts. 

+ © Namque rutile Caledoniam habitantium com2, magni artus, 


Hi / “* Germanicam originem affeverant.’? He then fhews the Silures to 
t be of Spain; and the nations oppofite the Gallic coaft te be of 
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ing the nations north of the Forth, he calls them nove 
gentes, and in another place gentes iguotas ad id tempus. 
He means apparently by the firft expreffion, that they 
were late fettlers, as zevus homo is ufed: and by the latter, 
that they were unknown even to the Britons, with whom 
Agricola was.on the beft terms, and from whom he had 
every intelligence. Certain it is, that the Vecturiones, 
or people of Angus, are mentioned by Richard, whofe 
geographic materials were derived from Roman fources 
now loft, and the Oceanus Deucaledonius, fo called 
palpably from the Deucalidonians, who. inhabited its 
fhores, is marked by Ptolemy, who wrote about 140. 
"The Vecturiones and Deucalidones may therefore be re- 
earded as nations undoubtedly found in Caledonia upon 
its very firft invafionby the Romans. Now Eumenius * 
calls the Dicaledones, or Caledones, as other MSS. read, 
anation of the Picts; and Ammianus Marcellinus after- 
wards, pofitively fays, that the Picts were divided into 
two nations, the Vecturiones and Dicaledones +; a clear 
demonftration that the Picts were the people who pofleft 
Caledonia at the time of the firft Roman. invafion by 
Agricola; and who were in every probability the very 
firit inhabitants, as indeed Beda { exprefsly fays. 
Richard of Cirencefter, mentions the arrival of a 
frefh colony of Picts in Scotland from the Orkneys, 
about the time that the Province Vefpafiana was 
abandoned, or reign of Hadrian, which feems very 
probable from that very event. If he puts this as the 
firtt fettlement, he is mifiaken; and, indeed, fetting his 
Roman geography out of the queftion, for which he 


* Non dico Caledonum aliorumque Pictorum fylvas. Some MSS. 
read 26n Dicaledonum: but this is all one to the argument. 

+ Pidti in duas gentes divifi, Dicaledones et Vecturiones. p. 383. 
‘edit. Gronov, A. D. 268. 

+ Itaque petentes Briranniam Pidti habitare per feptentrionales 
infule partes caperunt. Nam auftrina Britones occupaverunt. Lib. is 
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muft have had good materials, his authority, as a 
writer of the Fourteenth century, is very {mall in fo 
remote an event. Claudian {peaks as if Theodofius 
the Great, about 370, vanquithed t the Picts even in 
their firft and diftant fettlement of Thule, or Shetland. 
Beda expreffly tells us, that the Scots obtained by 
force, or treaty, leave of the Pid#s to fettle in Caledonia; 
fo that the whole of Scotland north of Forth and Clyde 
was in their hands, And it was clearly by treaty thae 
the Scois obtained leave to people the weftern wattes 
of Argyle ; for we we rs find the Piés and Scots 
acting in conjunction, till the former joined the Saxons, 
foon after the arrival of the later about 469. © Soon 
after the Pidts Aah baie Lothian and Northumber- 
jand’ from the Brituns, driving the latter South and 
Weft. All which large tract of country, from the wall 
of SE aus, to Shetland, they held, either as lords or as 
inhabitants, for many centuries. "But of this kingdom, 
then ie oreatett in Britain, for it was. during the 
fie ptarcl Lic period, hardly a veftige renvains ; tho the 


cendents - the people form to this hour the far 
greater part of the inhabitants of Scotland. 
3. Scots. 


The origin of the Scors remains alone for difcuf: 
ion. That they came from Ireland is fo clear from 
da’s pofitive, and repeated a eee that it 1s un- 
neceflary to mention the collateral teftimonies of Clau- 
dian, Gildas, and others, on this point. It appears 
from many writers, that Ireland was the firtt Scotia ; 
and it is evident from Beda, who wrote in 731, that 
Treland was alfo the Scotia of his time. Ufher goes fo 
far as to fay, that Scotia always implies Ireland in every 
writer down to the eleventh century. Others, on the 
contrary, t bnink it clear from Eginhart, that Scotland 
began to be called Scotia about the year 800. The 
reafon of this confufion is, that both countries were in- 
. habited 
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habited by Scots; Ireland firft, and Caledonia after- 
wards. The Roman writers, the fureft guides on this 
head, feem to evince that there was no fettlement of the 
Scots in Caledonia til] after the year 4oo. Fergus, 
whom the Scotifh fabulifts call the Second, but whe 
was jn fact the Firft, and with whom, as is well known, 
commences the line of Scotifh monarchs, began his 
reign, as Mr. Innes: fhews by Scotifh Chronicles 
older than Fordun, by the genealogy given by Fordun 
himfelf, and by Jrifh annais, about the year 503. Now, 
from the year 400 to that period may be placed the 
Fingalian epoch of Scotifh Hiftory; for 1 take Fingal 
and his heroes to have been the leaders of the Scots 
from Ireland, as Odin and his heroes led the Goths from 
Afia. This opinion is confirmed by the whole tradi- 
tional poems in the Highlands ; which, however flated 
by Mr. Macpherfon, always reprefent Fingal as co- 
temporary with St. Patrick, who flourilhed about 
30. 

The whole ‘ancient writers confirm my fentiments 
upon this fubjeét ; which are, that the Irifh, afterwards 
called Scots, always molefted the fhores of Britain 
from the very time of Julius; in like manner as the Danes 
and Norwegians did afterward; but that they never fet- 
tled here tillafter the year 400. Gildas and Beda tell us 
that the Hiderni or Scots, in 447, after being vanquifhed 
by the Britons, domum redeunt poft non muitum tempus rever~ 
feri; return home foon-after to return; but that the 
Piéts retained the extreme part of the ifland, extremam 
infule partem. ‘Vhis ftrongly implies, that the Scots, 
even then, had no home fave Ireland. Claudian, about 
4o years before, ciearly mentions the Scots as confined 
to lerne, or Ireland. 

Richard of Cirencefter, under the year of the world 
4320, or about 320 after Chrift, fays, Ducts Regis 

* His chronology places Chrift’s birth about the goooth year of 
the world. 

Fergujta 
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Fergufii in Britanniam tranfeunt Scotti, ihique fedom figunt. 
But other writers, and Beda in particular, fixthis rirsr 
effrciual and lafling fettlement of the Scots in Britain 
about 460. Richard’s King Fergus is taken from very 
late writers, and was unknown to the early ones. 
However this be, it is certain that the whole in- 
habitants of the Weft of Scotland, north of Clyde, and 
of all the weitern ifles, are Infh, have only Irith 
cuitoms, and {peak only the Irifh tongue. Mr. Hume, 
who is clearly of epinion that the Scots came from lre- 
land, obferves ‘ that the name of Exfe or Irith, given 
* by the low country Scots to the language of the Scotith 
‘hiighlanders, is a certain proot of the traditional 


‘ opinion, delivered from father to fen, that the later 
‘ people.came originally from Ireland.’ To this it may 
ibe added, that the old Scotifh poets and writers uni- 
formly call the highlanders Irth. 
re) ee ‘ ats (ie ead f ‘ : 
that the Scot 1 far inferior to the Picts in 
ay 1 . 


the extent of their poifeffions and antiquity of. their 
fettlement, fhould have had the chance. to’ give their 
to the country, is no more to:be wondered ar, 

, the {mallet tribe-of all the Saxon 


hould give their name to that 


comprizing the Brith anid 


having the ufe of writing, 


Celt t 
no leir poetry can exift. We may, 
he that it was fir employed in the 
de love, the earlieft poetic infpira- 
tio nay be learned from the Laplanders, who 
have 4 rs, but no other poetry; and that it then 
paled to th¢ celebration of their chiefs, and:of their 
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eods who were departed chiefs. Pezron has, with 
much learning and ability, fhewn that the Titans of the 
ancients were Celtic chiefs ; as Saturn the fon of Titan, 
Jupiter the grandfon, &c. In like manner the Goths 
idolized Odin; and the Scots Fingal. Such were the 
firft deities of all countries which had produced men of 
fuperior abilities. But a few flothful and contemptible 
nations, who had never in their early ages given birth 
to any man of high virtue or ability, were conftrained 
by a natural helplefs fenfation to addrefs the fun and 
moon, vifible benefactors, as did the ancient Perfians 
and Syrians; or to imagine to themfelves fome great 
and powerful fpirit, whofe voice was the thunder, ‘and 
whofe breath the wind; but who was liable to every 
paffion of their own feeble breafts: and fuch was anciently 
the deity of the Jews, and now he of the Hottentots. 
‘For we learn from the lateft and beft Dutch travellers, 
that the Hottentots, far from being a nation of Atheitts, 
as falfely called, are almoft the only favage people 
who adore one omnipotent {pirit, fuch as they can 
imagine him. But the pure idea of a perfect Deity 
is the moft metaphyfical and remote which the human 
mind can form; and never gains ground till a very ad- 
vanced ftate of fociety ; as the opinion of Epicurus, {fo 
grofsly mifreprefented *, did mm Greece; and the 
Chriftian fyftem in.Rome. 

So much has been written about the -bards and 
poetry of the.Celts, that it were ridiculous to retail 
common-places here upon that fubject. 1 fhall there- 
fore. leave the Celtic poetry, after offering a very few 
obfervations. 

It is to be regreted, that the Celtic dialects are not 
;more ftudied by the leauned, for it is not even to this 
day determined which of them is the moft ancient. Mr. 


ee Gaffendi’s Life of Epicurus, and Treatife on the Moral 
of Epicurus. 
Lluyd, 
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Lluyd, a confummate judge, tells us that the Irith agrees 
more with the remains of genuine old Gaulifh, or 
proper Celtic, than the Welfh does. ‘The Armorican 
is allowed not to be fo pure as the Welfh; and, as to 
antiquity, the Weifh muft exceed it as the later Britons 
of Armorica furely went from Britain. The Bifcayan 
and Cornifh feem nearly allied; a circumftance which 
firongly confirms .a remark of Tacitus, that the Silures 
were of Spanifh extract *, But leaying this to fitter 
judges, it fhall only be obferyed, that, both. for 
antiquity and purity, the Irifh feems fuperior to. any 
dialect of the Celtic. Mr. Macpherfon tells us, that 
the Irifh of the Scotifh Highlands is purer than that of 
Treland; becaufe. a Highlander can underftand the 
language of an Irifhman, but the latter cannot under- 
fiand the former without ftudy. ‘This. argument has 
two handles, and may be taken from Mr. Macpherion, 
and thrown at him +.. His other arguments are no 
fironger, and the granting of his pofition proves nothing 
but that the Infh tongue may have been better pre- 
ferved in the mountain barriers of Scotland, than in 
the Irith plains. Every language alters by time; and 

* Silurum colorati vultus et torti plerunque erines, et pofitu con- 
tra Hifpaniam, Iberos veteres trajeciffe eafque fedes occupaffe fidem 
faciunt. 

Mr. Macpherfon afferts, in his Introdugtion, p. 135. edit. 3d, 
that the Bifcayan is not Ceitic. But I’lend no credit to Mr. Mace 
pherfon’s aflertions; who is conviéted by Whitaker of grofs igno- 
rance of every dialect of the Celtic, fave the Irith. Llwyd, in his 
Archeologia, is an unéxceptionable authority on the other fide ; 
and his {pecimen evinces him right. 

+ The truth is, m fa&, clear on the other fide, for they, who 
{peak a debafed diale& of any tongue, will underftand the pure 
{peech; but the reverfe never holds: a Somerfetthire-man perfeétly 
underftands a Londoner; bat a Londoner cannot underftand him, 
A provincial underftands a Parifian; but a Parifian cannot interpret 
his jargon. A Dutchman underftands a German ; but the contrary 
fails. The point might be proved from reafon as well as from 
facts ; being analogically the fame with a perfon’s {eeing to the 
bottom of a clear ftream, while he cannot penetrate a muddy one, 
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Liluyd mentions that the old Welfh MSS. are full of 
obfolete words which few Welfhmen can underftand. 

No fragments of BriTisH poetry in Scotland are to 
be found. Many fpecimens of Irrsu poetry im Scotland 
have been publithed; but none older than a century, 
or two. Tranflations have alfo appeared; but, in 
general, of no fidelity. Thofe of the poems afcribed to 
Offian, in particular, have defervedly drawn much of 
the public attention; but they will only miflead any 
reader who wifhes to form an idea of Celtic poetry. 
Viewed in their proper light, as original productions, 
they do the author the greateft credit: and let him 
enjoy his fame, for it will be immortal. Confidered as 
a man of genius, he is as much to be admired, as 
pitied, if beheld as a man of learning. He perverts his 
whole traditions to place Offian in the third century ¢ 
and yet the poems are written in Caledonia, and in 
Irifh! He certainly never faw the ancient writers till he 

ad formed bis plan. There is every room to doubt if a 
human footftep had been planted in Morven, a part in 
the midift of the Silva Caledonia*, till about 460, when 
the Scots obtained a fettlement in Argylefhire of the 
Piéts ; who would hardly have refigned their habitations 
to them, but apparently gave them the uninhabited 
lands of the ftormy and barren weftern coaft. If the 
poems were written about 300, as Mr. Macpherfon pre- 
tends, he may be ftruck down with a trident of dilem- 
mas. 1. The weft ef Scotland, the Silva Caledonia, was 
apparently not inhabited. If it was, it was cer- 
tainly inhabited, either, 2. by a Britifh people, and 

* Ptolemy places the Silva Caledonia of Scotland, or vat foreft 
um, or adove the Caledonians. The whole ancient geographers were 
fo ignorant of Scotland, as to meke it bend its extent back to the 
eaft, inftead of going due north. Hence the unep of Ptolemy evidently 
means the weftern parts. Ptolemy alfo tells us, that the Sylva Ca- 
ledonia flretched from the Lelzmonius Lacus, or Loch Lomond, to 
the “flium Fararis or Invernefs: that is comprized all Argyle and 
Tayerneds dhires, 
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the poems muft have been in an old diale& of the 
Welth; or, 3. by the Piéts; in which cafe the language 
muft have been the Gothic or Scandinavian. On a 
former occafion I attempted to thew that poetry may be 
preferved for ages by oral tradition; but drew my in- 
ferences from examples that went not beyond three 
centuries. If with the Irith annals and poems, we make 
Offian cotemporary with St. Patrick, as he furely. was ; 
for all grant the Irifh accounts * after St. Patrick to be 
equally authentic with the Saxon Chronicle, or any old 
annals ; we can never allow that any part of his poetry 
is traditionally preferved. He that believes Offian to 
have flourifhed about the year 300, and his writings 
preferved by oral tradition for 1460 years, large is his 
faith, and he might move mountains! 

Dr, Blair, a man above all fufpicion, produces at the 
end of his Differtation on Offian a cloud of witnefles, 
and moft of them highly refpectable, to the tradition of 
particular parts, nay poems. Does this prove their 
antiquity? It rather proves that fome paflages, really 
traditional, were written but a century or two ago, 
and frefh in the memory. ‘The faét is, that the later 
bards neglected old ditties for their own productions ; 
juit as we fee Corelli and Handel paffing into filence 
becaufe every fidler is a compofer. Befide, the memory 
is a moft fallacious engine, and will often deceive 
aman groffly. That the poems are in the general 
ftyle of the Galic pieces is undoubted: and a fimilarity 
of language, and of melancholy incidents and mes 
taphors, might lead a perfon of the firongeft memory 
to itrange miftakes with regard to the identity of the 
poems. Gentlemen of the highlands of Scotland, with 
whom I have converfed on the fubje@t, affured me, that 


* Lluyd, in the Catalogue of old Irith MSS. in his Archzologia, | 


mentions a ‘book of Dialogues, in which St. Patrick and Offian are 
the interlocutors. 


they 
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they looked: upon nine-tenths of Mr. Macpherfon’s work 
as his own : and upon the other tenth as fo much changed 


by him; that all might be regarded as of his compok- 
tion. But how old are the traditional parts? lt feerms 


ftrangely {uppofed by the affertors of Offian, that, uf tie 
works afcribed to him were alowed traditional, t! 


mutt be allowed fourteen centuries old! Who fhall trace 
them from century to century ? If MSS. do exift of the 
Fifteenth Century, does this prove them written in the 
Fourth? Is all antiquity a mere huddled heap in the 


5 
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ideas of thefe gentlemen? |'roduce one Mo. of the Sintis 
century, and we will believe: for in fo itrange a cale 
nothing but the ttrongett proof will do. It was quit 
ufual with the old Scotifh, and other poets, to wri 
poems in the name of other perfons. Offlan may 
always be regarded as merely an interlocutor, introduce 
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by various Galic writers, to highten the reverence of 
their auditors ; but to fuppofe him the author of ever: 
vece under his name were abturd, There are pofitive 
reafons which convince me, that not one of the poems 
iven to Offian, and probably not one paffage of them, 
;s older than the Fifteenth century. We know from 
charters, &c. that wolves were quite frequent in Scot- 
land down ta that period. Now Offian does not once 
mention wolves; which is not to be fuppofed, had aa 
animal fo violent and mifchievous been at all knowa 
to him, Boars are in the fame predicament. The 
battle-ax, now fooltfhly called ce/t, was one of the com- 
moneft weapons of the ancient Celts: how comes it not 
once mentioned by Offian: 
The truth feems, that the Fingalian race were to 


Scots,what the Titanic to theGrecks, or the Odinic to t! 
Goths ; that is, aline of illuftrious chiefs, who were dei- 
fied by their people ; and legends of ail forts delivered 
about them and their actions. From the Fourteenth cen- 
tury, which formsindeed almoft the utrmoft bound of an- 


cient Scotifh literature, traditional accounts of thefe heroes. 
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may be traced in that view. How early writers, who mefié 
tion the Scots, {uch as Beda for inftance, happen to be 
quite mute about fo celebrated a race of men, might eas 
fily be explained, Want of ‘kill in the Irifh tongue is a 
{ufficient reafon. If we credit Bale *, an Hiftory of the 
Scots was written by Reutha, their king, in imitation of 
which Nennius wrote his: and I am afraid we muft 
wait till Reutha’s hiftory be found ere we fee due re 
lation of the Fingalian exploits, Geofrey of Monmeuth 
having, about the year 1150, publifhed his Hiftory of 
the Britons, in which they were traced to Brutus;  in- 
flantly the monaftic annalifts were ftruck with fympa- 
thetic frenzy: and, even in England, where his hiftory 
had leaft repute, the future hiftorians could not part 
with the dear dream of their origin. Ireland and Scot- 
land mutt not allow England to be more anciently 
peopled; elfe fubordination of antiquity would imply 
inferiority of dignity: Irifh annalifts inftantly ran into 
Noah’s ark, and foon after returned with Heber, from 
wheuce Hibernfa; and as all their lives of faints, &ce 
mentioned the Scots as inhabitants of their country, 
behold Scota the daughter of Pharaoh came hobling 
after: The Scots of Albany, a people engaged in 
conftant wars and tumults, had little cultivated learn« 
ing, fave at lona, the whole records of which were 
carried off by the Danes, and the monaftery deftroyed 
in the Tenth century; but pofterior annalifts, willing 
to claim their fhare of antiquity, brought the Scots to 


* See his tranflation of Leland’s Neqw Year's Gift to Henry VIIN< 
Lond. 1549. j 
Beda {peaks unchronologically about Reuda, placing him in his 
firtt chapter: but this he does evidently from the after conneétion 
between the Scots and Picts; for comparing the words here, guaé 
bactenus babent, with the relation of the Scots being driven to Ires 
land ip 447, it appears to me that Reuda was merely a dux, as Beda 
calls him, aleader under whom the Scets formed their firt pixt 
fetrlement in Argyle about 460. 
Albany 
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Aibatiy 400 years before Chrift, tho the Romans did 
not know of fuch-a people till 7oo years after this, and 
then only in Ireland. The irifh annals, which, tho 
written with little bs nt, merit great faith from the 
time bie St. Patrick, Bec da fpeaking | much of the learn 
ing, &c. of that ifland, thele annals pithy the very fir fe 
king of Alban-Scots, Fer gus, about the year 503. This 
did not pleate the Scotifh writers, who mutt forge for 
themfelves, and they ‘accordingly mai gade goo years to 
the {eale. The Fingalian period of courte perifhed in 
the midit of: a fictitious roll of ‘tina sha nay-was not 
known to the Scotifh annalifts; who were of the low 
countries, and knew not Irsfh. 

The very firft author we know who mentions Fingal 
is Barbour, who wrote in 1375. 


Quhan that the Lord of Lorn faw 

His menyie ftand of hym * fik aw, 

‘| hat thai durft nocht folow the chaice, 
Richt angry in his hart he wes. 

An ak foir wundert that he fuld fa 

Stonie Ehamie, hym alane bot ma. 

He at d, ¢ Methynk Martheoke’s fon, 
‘ Richt as 3h MAKMORN Wes won 

‘ Tyl haif fra‘Fyncat his menyie 

* Richt fa fra us all hys hes hee. 


Gowmakmorn is Gaul-mac-Morn, or sha the fon of 
Morni in Offian: and Mr. Macpherfcn mentions that 
he was the enemy of Fingal, and fbr aht! many battles 
with him, before he became his chief patie anc 
Saat The paiiage alludes to fome lrifh tradition of 
efe battles, but is obfcure. Martheoke’s fon feems to 
Be the perfon rpoken to by Lorn: /a:f I tuipect fhould 
be jaif, the old’s and /being the fame. 
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Lindfay, in his hiftory of Squire Meldrum, written 

about 1540, alfo mentions Gow Makmorne, 

Thouch thow be great lyke Gow Makmerne. 
‘The Interlude of the Droichis in Anc. Scot. Poems, Evlite. 
1770, written I believe by Lindfay, takes notice or 
Fyn Mackowl, the fame with Fyngal er Fion Mac Cuil; 
and of Gow Macmorne. 

But before this, Hector Boyce, about 1520, mentions 
the famous acts of Fingal. Nicolfon, in his Scotifh 
Hittorical Library, fays, ‘ There is an old romance of 
‘the famous acts. of Fyn Mac Coul, a giant of pro- 
‘ digious flature in the-days of king Ewain the Second, 
fabout 430, as the Scotifh fables run], * wherein fome 
‘particulars of that reign are pretended to be: re- 
‘corded. But my author * juftly ranks this with 
‘fome of the like ftamp, concerning king Arthur, 
‘ and others of our ancient Englifh worthies.” In 1566 
one Good, a Schoolmaiter at Limeric, fent to Cams 
den fome account of Ireland; and from hun the 
Britannia has this fentence, in fpeaking of the Irifh, 
Defunclorum aaimas in confortium abire exiflimant quorun- 
dam in illis locis illufirium de quibus fabulas et cantilenas 
vetinent; ut gizantum Fin Mac Huyle, Ofker Mac Ofhin; 
etiales fepe per illufionem fe videre dicunt, Buchanan J. 
Tf, and Johniton in his preface to his Heroes Scott, {peak 
of the Homers of the ancient Scots, and of their 


-bards, as a name and office extant in their time. With 


all this afparent evidence, how happy would we be to 
fhut our eyes, and refign ourfelves to the delicious 
delufion, that a Celtic Homer has reached our times ! 
But alas! all this proves nothing, but that the Fin- 
galian race were moft famous, and of fuch remote an- 
tiquity as to pafs for giants and deities. We have no 
evidence that the age of any portion of the prefent 


* He&, Bocth. lib. VII. fol. 128. b. and fee Lefl. Hift. lib, IV. 
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poems is that of the perfons they defcribe. Offian’s 
name is given to poems rejected by Mr. Macpherion as 
entirely modern. 

This fubjeé&t cannotbe difmifled without a cenfure of 
the author of Offian, for the fingular embarrafiment 
he has thrown upon the antiquities of Scotland, by his 
dreaming effays, and prefaces to that work ®*. God 
knows our antiquities were too obfcure before, without 
having an additional night of nonfenfe thrown around 
them! To aicribe poetry or romance to any age, tho 
written by ourfelves, isan innocent deceit; but to con- 
neét fuch writings with ancient hiftory, nay to pretend 
toalter and correct ancient hiftory by them, is fo ftrange a 


#® His Introduction to the Hifl ry of Great Britain and Ireland reje&s 
Offian’s teflimony} but it is as talie as if itrefted on it. To fay of 
his Introduction, that it teems with every error which a man caa 
fall into, who writes upon a fubjcét without any knowlege of it, 1S 
not the greateft charge againft that procudtion, It alfo abounds 
with dined? mifquotations in order to mflead. Mr. M, well ridicules 
learning as pedantry, in many pafiages of this book, for he kaew 
that to a man of any learning his dreams and mifquotations mutt 
only afford laughter and contempt. The poor man thinks that ais 
knowlege of the Irith is much to the porpofe! Nay, he talks of 
deciding, while he is yet inthe very firft rudiments of learning, 
queftions which men of profoundeft {cience can only exam, as 
the original writers decide. He may depend on it, that the origin, 
and early hitlory, of the Scots and Englifh are queftions of ancient 
facts and circuifiunces, and men of learning are the fole judges of 
them. What thould we fay to a man who decided a caufe, telling 
us, at the fame time, that he is ignorant boch of the facts and of the 
law > Mr. M. feems to have read about twenty claflics, commonly 
ufed at fchools; mifquotes and mifunderftands them; and then fets 
up for a judge! Let him re‘urn to his books: and know at laft, thac 
a man who writes on learned fubjeéts ought to havea little learning. 
He ought alfo to ftudy logic; for no man, capable of found racia- 
cination, would attempt, as he dees, t» overturn the PosiITive teftt- 
monies of Claudian, Orofius, Ifidorus, Gildss, Beda, by a few fhial- 
low arguments. He fays, his theory is new; and ought to have 
known, that of courfe it is falfe.. It would be quite new to aflert 
that Xerxes never exifted; and for this we have only hiflory, as well 
as fos the origin of the Scots. ) : 
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breach of modefty, that I know not what to: call it, 
no fimilar initance occuring in the annals of literature. - 
Mr. Macpherfon’s learning is very ill digefted, as Mr. 
Whitaker has fhewn the public: yet, with all his 
ignorance of the ancient ftate of his own country, he 
has mifled many. Dr. Henry, a Dutch compilator, 
tho without Dutch learning, and Mr. Whitaker, a 
French vifionary, tho without French vivacity, may 
fhake hands, and congratulate each other upon this 
jolemn oceation, _The danger is fo much the greater, 
as Mr. Macpherfon’s* genius is fuperlative *.. He is 
himfelf the Homer of the Celtic tongue: he «is, as 
Richardfon fays of Milton, an ancient, born fifteen 
hundred years after his time. “His great genius will 
fecure his fame: let him leave antiquarian refearches to 
thofe who read and think much, and who exert. the 
iternett feverity of truth over their minds. 


§ NI, Picty/b, or Scandinavian, Poetry in Scotland. 


Tho the Picts had poffeffion of the beft part of Scot- 
land, for more than eight centuries, as a {eparate 
people, under their own kings; and tho the whole in- 
habitants of the low and rich countries of Scotland are 
defcended from the Picts, and are as much Pigs as the 
Englith are Saxons; yet this fection lies quite barren. 
There are, indeed, poems in the Buchan dialeét pub- 
lithed, but, not having them before me, I cannot fay if 
that dialect prefents any remains of the Pictifh language 
or not +. #) 


The 


** The great fault of Mr. Macpherfon’s Ofan lies in every fen- 
tence ending in a movefyllabic word: hence monotony, This is 
alfo the blemtth of the Seafons, and of Paradife Loft: almoft every 
paragraph of the later pocm ends in a word of one fyllable 5 a great 
fault, but which has h.therto efcaped notice. 

+ Simce writing the above, Mr. Shaw’s Hiftory of Moray has 
come to my hands, aud he tells uc, p, 167. that the peafantry of 


Moray 
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The Pigs coming from the north of Scandinavia, and 
the Saxons from the fouth, the languages were as 
nearly allied as Scotifh and Englith. The Scythian or 
Gothic was the parent of both: but the licts migrating 
four or five centuries, or more, before the Saxons, the 
Pictith tongue was an elder daughter of the Gothic, and 
more like the mother. Hence the Scotifh dialect has 
innumerable words to be found in the Gothi¢e, but not 
in the Saxon. 

From the many pieces of Scandinavian poetry, pub- 
lifhed by Danifh antiquaries, the nature of the Pictifh 
poetry may be pretty well known. The Picts were 
Pagans, as appears from Beda, till the year 565; the 
Alban Scots feem to have been Chriitians ere they 
SETTLED in Britain. ‘The poetry. of the Picts muit 
have chaunted their loves; and celebrated Odin ; and 
in all likelihood the heroiz deeds of their firit leaders 
into the Orkneys and Caledonia ; and thofe of Galgacus 
their great commander ; not forgetting the immortal 
fame rifling from repelling the Romans, and trom rear- 
ing. a favage trophy to liberty out of the f{poils of the 
lords of mankind. 

Their language was the Gothic, as is evident from 
the {fpeech of the lowland Scots their defcendents. Iam 
well aware that the Scotifh language is reputed a dialect 
of the Englifh: but it is only a fifler.language. True it 
is, that a number of Saxons fettled in Scotland at the 
time of the Norman conqueft; but they were ordered to 
leave the kingdom by King Donald Ban, about twenty- 
eight years after. Nor could the Saxon tongue mi- 
grate from the North of England into Scotland; for 
in 876 Hafden the Dane feized upon Northumberland 
Moray ‘ufe the broad Scoti‘h or Buchan dialeét, which is mani- 
‘fettly the Pigtith. And the Pi&ifh, Eng!ith, Saxon, Danith, 
‘ Swedifh, Icelandifh, and Norwegian, are but various dialeéts of 
the Gothic, &c. 

Old Piétith fongs may exift; for tradition preferves fuch pieces 
for along time. The Prefijent Henaut tells us of a German fong, 
yet In the popular mouth, compoted on a battle fought in the year 
330, Hit, Abr, Tome 1. p. 100 Licet dubicare. 
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and all the Northern parts of England, and peopled 
them with Danes, who poflett them ever after, and 
thus formed the Northern dialeét of Englifh; which has 
numbers of words to be found neither in Scotifh nor 
Englifh. Lothian belonged to the Picts, who remained 
it’s inhabitants always, tho the country was debatable 
Jand till about 972, when Edgar King of>EKngland 
ultimately refigned it to Kenneth III. 

It has been oddly faid, that Malcolm Keanmor, about 
1057, returning from England, where he had long re- 
fided, and afterward marrying an Englifh lady, intro- 
duced the Anglo-Saxon tongue into Scotland by the 
example of kis court. So early as the reign of Edward 
the Confeflor, and before, Mr. Warton fhews that 
French alone was the court and fafhionable language in 
England: how then could Malcolm, and his queen 
and court, bring Anglo-Saxon, then the mere language 
of the vulgar, into Scotland? The Scotith is called 
kingua nofira materna by Fordun. and is mentioned by all 
it’s early writers as a different language from athe 
Southern, or Englifh. It was in fact the fifter, and the 
elder iifter. 


Facies nec omnibus una, 
Nec diverfa tamen : qualem decet effe fororum. 


‘The Highlanders call the modern Scotifh tongue Saf- 
enach, or Saxon, merely from their old hatred for any 
thing ltke the then inimical Englifh. But if we always 
adinit the appellations of the rude mob, we fhall make 
ftrange blunders. A people’s denomination of them- 
felves is always to be credited, but not their nicknames 
for others. the Welch call the people of England 
Leogr; yet Mr Whitaker alone has thence inferred, 
that they were Ligurians. Speak a foreign language 
to a ruitic and, ten to one, but he fays it is French; 
tho it may be any one of three hundred other tongues. 
‘Yo found folely upon a vulgar appellative, is to build on 
mire. 

Were 
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Were it meceflary to add arguments on this head, 
it were fufficient to obferve, that not one Irifh word 
occurs in the Scotifh tongue: the whole words properly 
Scotifh are of Gothic parentage; tho a few are col- 
laterally found in the Saxon, alfo a daughter of the 
Gothic. But the Gothic word is always the Scotifh 
primitive, not the Saxon: as is plain from the Gothic 
{pelling, and Scotifh pronounciation. 

Henry of Huntingdon, a writer of the twelfth age, 
{peaks of the Piétifh nation, and tongue, as loit, He 
lived ata diftance, and mutt have been very ignorant ; 
for Robert of Hagulftald, who lived near the borders, 
mentions the Picts as forming a grand part of the Scotifh 
arimy in the war of the Standard, Indeed, honett Pordun, 
B. IV. c. 4. fays, that the nation and {peech of the Picts 
had utterly perifhed; and yet he could not have opened 
his mouth without {peaking Pictifh. [he Picts appear 
to have been quite without the ufe of letters ; and, had 
this been the cafe with the Saxons, fome fage Englifh 
hiftorian of the clofe of the Fourteenth century, when 
Fordun lived, might have told us that the Normans 
totally deftroyed the race and tongue of the Saxons: 
nay he might perhaps have faid this in Englith. 
Trevifa, who tranilated the Polychronicon in 1385, has 
a curious paflage in his chapter De iucolarum linguise 
¢ Notheles Walfche men and Scotts that beeth nought 
¢ medled with other nations holdeth wel nyh her firite 
‘language. But gif the Scottes, that were fometime 
‘ contederat and woned with the Pictes, drawe fome- 
‘what after hir fpeche, &c.” He contounds the low 
country Scots with the Irifh. 

It is allowed that the Goths were the fame with the 
Getz *: andhence the gofpels of Ulphilas, trantlated in 
the fourth century are fometimes called Gothic, and 


% See this proved from ancient writers by Ihre (pronounce Iry) 
in the prefece to his Lexicon Suto-Getbicum. 
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fometines M:efogetic. Now Ovid wrote a poem in that 
very language: 

Ah. pudet et Getico feripfi. fermone libellum, 
Otructaque funt noftiis barbara verba modi 
Fi Et placui, (gratare mihi;) cepique poete 
inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas. 


Ta others of his elegies he fpeaks of the fimilitude of 
the Gothic to the Gaeek tongue, 


Exercent illi focie commereia lingua, 
Graiaque quod Getico victa loquela fono eft, 


Ovid might perhaps: have been.a favourite poct of the 
Picts, had ‘his work. been recited in Caledonia. . Nay, 
fome. antiquary of great. zeal, and little knowlege, 
may, put him at the head.of the old-Scotifh poets, if he 
pleafes. 

[t is unfortunate that the Picts were.fo warlike and 
tude a people, for their tongue, ‘the Gothic, had been 
Aa a written language from. the time .of Ovid, In. the 
He | fourth century each as had tranilated the gofpels inta 
| it;,and, from that till alate period, innumerable. eddas, OF 
et mythologies, and /agas; or romances, had been ‘com: 
4 poted in Gothic, even amid the wilds of Iceland. Nay, 

| what 1s more important, hiilory was preferved. and 
faded in that lang uage, afterward termed the Norte, 
i Hlandic, Scandinavian, &c. — In 1203. when .Haco, 
+4 | king of N orw ay, lay on his death bed, -a cotemporary 
chronicle * fays he, had the bible and Latin authors read 
al to him; and then in the Norwegian tongue the lives of 
On faints, aad the chronicle of all the Norwegian kings 

from Haldan the Black. . But it is to be feared that 
Hi a Pictith Hattory will ever be the vain with of the 
but antiquary, 


4¢ @ See Johnftone’s account of Haco’s Saaene ute tranflated from 


Vortc, Copenhagen, 1932, po r2¢ 
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from the feveral fources abovementioned, ei Britifh 
Irifh, and Pichth poetry, the ftream of Scotifh peetry 
was formed. -But the two former had not great 
influence. ‘The Britifh kingdom in Scotland ‘was ‘fub- 
dued by the Picts, “as we have feen, 1n Y CGR yet the 
iuftrious “Arthur, king of the’ Britons, fo vell known 
in poetry, hid Hon ae ed two centuries and “a ‘halt 


r 


before this time. ‘This prince may be regarded asia 

henomenon in hiftory; for, that a whole people 
fhould be full of hiftories and traditions concerning hin, 
and yet his very exiftence be doubted, are eo itredicnets 
which would induce one to total fepticifm. Two 
points may be thor ught to militate again the very €k- 
iftence of Arthur. 1, He is not ah ees by Beda, 
nor any Saxon erty 2. No coins of hin are found. 
To the firft it might be anieeeed that ancient. annals 
were in fact the manifeltos of the time; and weal 
know that moft princes, even now, “will in their mant- 
feftos ‘utterly pervert and Pay fatts known to all man- 
kind. The eagA n Writers are, it is likely, equally 
fabulous with Geotry of Mon mouth ; and certainly 
perverted and omitted the truth, if it infer be difgrace 
iter mentions a 
, 
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to their countrymen. No saxon wri 
fingle event which had that tendency, HS? many fucl 
infallibly iA The maxim bt the darker’ ages 
was,*why record our own fhame ? let us leave that to 
our enemies. “The Welfh wr iters make very flightif 
any.mention of Alfred. But, fecondly, coins a re found of 
many of the monarchs mentioned l'by Feda, but not’ote 
of Arthur. The firft argument is gr anted, Bit not the lait: 
for at that rate not one e coin of any Brittfh king exifts, fave 
Cuflobelinus. Many coins are fou ind in Wales, and the 
weft of England and Scotland, w vhic th have no mark,of 
any king, and may have belonged to Arthur as well as 


any other. [he oaxons lickily ufed characters on their 


colons. 
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coins. The Britons, as ‘many great nations before 
them, unhappily did not; fave in one or two inftanees 
i their early times, when Roman workmen were em- 
ployed. J hat Britifh writers from near Arthur’s period, 
and the whole people ever fince, thould be full of tradt- 
tions about a non-exittence, is abfolutely impoflible ; but 
if we admit Arthur to a place in hiftory, Geofrey, 
who wrote about r1$0, will contradic the dates, &c. 


.of Saxon writers ftrangely. This very argument may 


be reverted, for it might prove that the Saxon writers, 
who, from enmity at Arthur, embraced the uncommon, 
but not improbable, expedient of never mentioning his 
name, had perverted every date to cover the omiilion. 
As the Saxons thus ordered their own chronicles, fo a 
caitration of the works of Gildas, and any other Britith 
writers who uled a language they could underftand, 
would be a common refuge of thele victors. -Geofrey’s 


work, it is well known, was tranilated from the Britifh 


by him. It is certainly full of fables; but it requires 


. prodigious credulity to believe it wholly a fable. Per- 


haps it may alfo be regarded as fingular, that. Mil- 
ton fights. againft the exiftence of Arthur, and Hume 
for it. 

Certain it is, that the fouth parts of Scotland were 


. full of Arthur's fame: nor is he better known to the 


bards of Wales, or of Bretagne. Alimott the whole old 
Englifh metrical romances are written in the north 
of ingland, or fouth of Scotland, and in the Northern 
dialect. ‘They. unanimoufly place Arthur’s court at 
Carlille *, which feems to have been the fact, tor no 
French romances put Charlemagne’s court but at Paris, 
Froifart, in {peaking of Carlifle, always adds ia Wales. 

* Perhaps, however, it fhould be Caerleon on the Yfk, in Gla- 
morganihire, formerly a magnificent city, as appears from Roger of 
Chefter. Froifart, it may be, followed the romances. Let me jutt 


mention, that dribur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, is in vain deduced 
from the Galic, tn a country where Galic was never {fpoken. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps the Britons in, Arthurs time were under one 
fovereign; after him, we find kings of many divifions 
of the Britons. 

It fhall only be added on this head, that the very firft 
important piece of Scouth poetry we hear of, namely, 
the Romance of six TRIsTRAM by the celebrated 
Thomas»Lermont the rimer of Ercildon, was founded 
on Britifa poetry; Tritram being one of Arthur’s 
knights. This poem, fo highly celebrated at the time, 
was written about 1270, but feems aow to be untor- 
tunately loit. However, innumerable paflages of early 
Scotifl’ poetry, yet remaining, are flrongl) tinctured with 
Britifh tradition. 

The Iris, or, as -anciently fpelled, Frifche, and 
Erfhe, or Erfe, poetry, was uahappily defpited, becauie 
unknown by the ancient Scotifh writers. A very few 
allufions to it are noted. above, but they are commonly 
put in icorn; for the hatred borne by the Picts, or low 
country people, to the Irifh, was extreme, tho one would 
think that felf-ref{peét would have prevented their 
defpiling their conquerors. ‘This antipathy laited till 
within thefe two centuries, but, like other national pre- 
judices, has patft quite away as foon -as fcience and 
civilization prevailed. For national antipathies are 
always in exact proportion to ignorance, and want of 
civilization; fo that the moit contemptible nation 1s 
always the moft proud *, This is alfo the cafe in 
private life; and national reflections fhew at. orce 
the fize of a perfon’s intellect, and likewile what 
company he has kept, for they are never heard fave ta 
the itreet. Had the scotith poets ftudied the Irth, they 
might have enriched their productions with a number of 
ideas at once natural and new. 


# The Greeks defpifed the Perfians; but the Perfians returned 
the {corn in @ far higher degree. The Europeans detpite the Hot- 
tentots; but the Hottentots abfolutely laugh at the very name or 
Bppearance of an Luropean. 
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But the Preriss poetry furnithed the language, and 
therein ‘the chief ‘fund, of Scotifly poetry. From the 
ftormy heaths ot Seandinavia feem alfo to have been 
tran{planted feveral of thefe wild flowers-which adorn the 
compofitions of the'old Scotifh minttrels. The Trith 
poetry is’all gloomy, the Scotifh deals more in terri- 
ment the Celtic nations feem'to have been generally 
fevere ; the Gothic riotous. The caroufal of Odin never 
appears in Celtic mythology, where the ftern chara&er 
of the Druids alfo influenced the people. ‘Fhe Celtic 
uations were in general peaceful, and temperate ;' the 
Gothic warlike, and intemperate. Perpetual danger 
often begets luxury from the defire of making the mott 
of a perifhable life. The Goths, with Regner Lodbrog, 
died laughing ; and may be compared to the Egyptians, 
who,’ to-promote hard drinking, had a fkeleton put on 
the table. All the Celtic poetry, yet publithed, is rave ; 
that of the Goths chiefly heroic, becaufe’ the bett is 
fuch ;. but the Danifh antiquaries give us’ to know that 
much is ludicrous, tho the jefts be now unintelligible. 

The Piétifh poetry feems alfo to have bequeathed to 
the Scotifh a peculiarly wild horror, which frequently 
{trikes the ‘reader with’ the higheft effeét.. But>the 
antique ‘force and fimplicity. of the language was 
the ‘chief permanent gift of the PiGith poetry to the 
scotifh. 

Nothins can be more obfcure’ than the progrefs of 
language in Scotland.. To trace it a little by analogy 
withsits fitter the Englith, might be attempted. * Let 
us try, 

The Saxon language may be regarded as that of Eng- 
land, {o early as the year §co. In 106% the Normans; 
conquered England; but the Saxon language remained 
almoitt pure till the reign of Stephen, when the Saxon 
Chronicle was. written abgut 1150. Nay, a°charter of 
Henry I. about 1130, feems pure Saxon *, The Or- 

*® See it publifhed ia Lye’s Saxo Guthic Dictionary, Vol. II. 
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muluin, which I take to have ‘been written in the reign 
of John about the year 1200, is Saxon fermenting inte 
Englify: and the very firft Englifh piece feems Te 
Gefie of King Hora,» written perhaps ahout 4260. 
Robert of G Jocefter wrote in, or near, the’ year 1278; 
as appears. from his work, Robert of Brunne finifhed 
his Chronicle in 1338, as is evident from a M5..colo oph on 
given by Hearne: and it is furprizing what a differ ence 
of language there is between him and Robert.ef.Glo 
celter, * tho only 60 years intervened. The pronouns, 5 
frequently and commonly ufed, mutt, one wot uld 
imagine, ‘be the moft difficult parts of fpeech to 
alter; yet Robert of Glocetier has always the oid her 
for their, beo for they, &c: while Robert of Brunne 
firft ules she, &c.. as now. Brunne being born ae 
Malton in Yorkfhire, his language is alo very Not 
thern. It is proper to. ob‘erve that this deduction 
might haye been more complete, had not the ane 
Englifh aie written folely in French from the Conqueit 
1064 4, till Chaucer began to.write his beft pieces, or 
about 1306, being three centuries. “Lhe realon of this 
was, that, French was the dole language ufed at court, 
or by the nobility ; nayseven by the ‘middle ranks of 
people. ‘Drevifa, who tranflated the Polychronicon 
about 1385 *, tells us that French was juft then begin- 
ing to wear out: but, fays he, * Sethe Normans come 
‘¢4irlt into Engelond alto gentilmen children, beeth 
‘ taught to ipeke Prenche, fromthe tyme that they 
‘ beeth rokked in-her cradel—and 1 a ifche mea wal 
‘ liken himfelfe to gentilinen and fondeth with gret 
‘ betynefle for to {pel ke Freniche; for, to be told “of.” 
Saxon was left me rely to the as and the apoph- 
theems, garrsition 185 &c. preferved by Bi LOuaRS 2 of the 
time, are all in old French. Jn fhort, when the reader 


* The additions to the Polychronicon are, however, of Caxton, 
whe wrote a whole century later. See Nicolfon’s Engl, Hist, Lib. 
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is told that it was the great badge of good breeding to 
fpeak French, and French only, we may guefs it was 


‘very prevalent indeed. Attention to this becomes the 


more neceflary, becaufe, without knowing that French 
was the tole polite language of: England for three 
centuries, we fhall fall into the very common and _ na- 
tural miitake that all French MSS, &c. were written by 
Frenchmen; that our poets and minftrels were all 
French, &c. becaufe they wrote in French. Tho in- 
deed no man of any learning can be fufpected of fuch a 
blunder; for he might as well fuppofe that moft of the 
Kuropean poets of the fixteenth century were oldRomans, 
becaufe moit of them wrote in Latin ;-that a man who 
writes in Greek, muft be a Greek; in Italian, an Italian ; 
or, at once, becaufe he writes French verfes, mutt be a 
Frenchman. A Catalogue of Englifh writers who have 
written in French is much wanted: and I dare fay 
upwards of a hundred names might yet-be recovered. 
Fo return to our analogy. The Pitts, ufing the 
Gothic language, fettled in Scotland about the time of 
our Sayiour. Till 460 years after, they were the fole 
ofieffors of the whole country, north of the Clyde and 
Poin and from that, till @43, the whole fertile parts, 
amounting to two thirds, were theirs. In 843 they 
were vanquifhed: but the victor Kenneth afpired to their 
crown, as his due by inheritance ; and is called king of 
Pictinia, and not of Scotia, by old chronicles. Certain 
it is, that he framed laws for his united ftates; and 
treated the !’i¢ts as his own people. The Picts were by 
far the greater, and more opulent, part of his fubjects ; 
and beyond all doubt retained their own tongue : for, 
had they not, the Galic would’ have been the univerfal 
language of Scotland at this day. The Galic.was no 
doubt the court language in Scotland for fome time ; a3 
the French was in england after the Norman conquett, 
Vhe later inftance continued for three centuries; the 
former furely not fo long. For upon the murder of 
Duncan 
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Duncan by Macbeth in 1039, Malcolm the heir of the 
crown fled into England, where he remained for feven- 
teen years before he was enabled to refume his king- 
dom. Edward the Confeffor was king of England from 
ro4r till 1065 ; amd in his reign we know that French 
was the court language in England. Malcolm furely 
ufed this fpeech, and his court alfo. Many Saxons came 
to Scotland with him 1056, and alfo at the Conqneft 
1066; but in 1093 they were all very prudently ordered 
to leave the kingdom by Dovenald Ban his. fucceffor. 
They were chiefly men of rank; and, had they intro- 
duced any language, it would have been the French. 
After this, conitant wars and enmity prevailed between 
the Scots and Englifh; and few traces of intercourfe can 
be difcovered; for lefs did the former, as is ignorantly 
imagined, borrow their very {peech from their bittereit 
enemy. It is remarkable that as foon as Edward III. 
opened the inveterate enmity between the Englifh and 
French, the later language ceafed in England; and we 
may reafon from the firongeft analogy upon this oc- 
cation. 
But yet another point requires our attention. In 
¢* Edmund king of England gave Cumberland 
to Malcolm I. king ot Scotland, on condition of homage 
for it. From this period the heir of the Scotifh crown 
was always Prince of Cumberland, and refided as a king 
in that country, which was conttantly expofed to the 
Danes and other enemies. A moft excellent device; by 
which a prince was educated in difficulties and taught to 
govern by degrees. Now the Prince, it may be iup- 
pofed, did not ufe the Galic in a country where it was 
never fpoken; but, remaining there from early youth, 
% Saxon Chron. and fee Milion’s Hit. of England. Gethrie, in 
what he calls an H:ftory of Scotland, flrangely places this event in the 
reign of Conttantine, more than a dozen years before: but evento 
mention fach a writer isa fhame, for his whole work is one mals of 
errer and inaccuracy. 
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adopted French, the court tongue of England, in which 
country his principality was *, and to thé king of which 
he was bound to do homage. But this argument would 
require reinforcements, which the obi{curity of the fub- 
ject prevents being lent, 

It appears from Turgot’s Life of St. Margaret, wifé 
of Malcolm Kean-mér, about 1080} that thé king was 
interpreter between her and the Scotifh Ecclefiattics, 
If they {poke Gaelic, the king could not have underftood 
them; for he had been feventeen years in England, 
where he had only fpoken French, and Saxon to fervants. 
But if they fpoke Pictifh, it was fo near the Saxon, both 
being originally dialects of the Gothic, that from his 
‘knowlege of the latter he might have acted as interpre- 
ter. “This ‘argument is alfo not ftrong, . 

Under, William of Scotland, 1165, the Scotifli» coih 
bears a French infcription, Lz REI WILLEM: fome 
pennies bear witLtLtem rt, the lait word is the ’Gaelit 
for ding. But to infer from this that the Irith or Gaelic 
was then the language of Scotland were ridiculous ; for 
we hnod.rer, Re, Ri, in the fame way on foreign coins; 
and itismerely owing to the rude engraver’s having more 
or lefs room. Nay, in old French MSS. we find rey, 
RET, RE, RIE, Ri, all for the prefent ror Or king. 

Alexander Tl]. 124g, took his coronation oath Latine 
et Gallice, "The later word, Father Innes, forgetting 
his ufual accutenefs. favs, may be Galic or lrifh. ‘It is 
French all the world over; and, had Galic beén im- 
plied, it would have been Hvbernice; for writers of ‘a 

* It isin old charters faid to be between Scotland and England. 
See Sir fames Dalrymple. The Bifhop of Carlitle’was a fuffragan of 
Glafpow. Ancievt Cumbria fcems to me to have occupied the pre- 
{ent Cumberland and Weltmorland in England: and Lanerkhhire, 
Cunnyngham, Kyle, Renfrew, and Dumfries fhires, ¢n Scotland 
Iris often called a kingdom by old writers; and it deferves thetit'e. 
The Cumberland dialect is at prefent exaétly the Piétith, ox bread 
Scotifh, asa Welth-man would pronounce it, See Relph’s Poems in 
the Cumberlard dial:@, 174.7, or thofe of Evan Clark, 1772. I be- 
Lieve the fame itpeech prevaile over Galloway. 
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tetitury or two after call it rife. Galic is a very late 
word, nay I believe unknown till this prefent century; 
and it was not invented tiil the Scotifh antiquaries di/- 
covered that the highlanders were not of Infh origins 
Sir George Mackenyie, the flimfieft of all writers, firft 
ftarted this; and the Scotifh antiquaries have, in confe- 
quence of it, been retrograde for a century ; and are of 
courfe near two centuries behind the Englifh. Since 
Alexander IL{. took the oath in French, it is ftrongly, if 
not neceffarily implied, that French was then the polite 
language in Scotland, as in England. 

French being the language of the polite, and Latin 
of the learned, who could ufe the vulgar tongue in 
writing ? Even in England, perhaps, the only progreilive 
evidence of the language is contained in the three or four 
books abovementioned. No wonder then that in Scot~- 
land no deductive written proofs fhould remain. But 
we may fafely conclude that the Pictith, or a dialect of 
the Gothic, remained the vulgar language of two-thirds 
of Scotland from the earlieft times till the Scotifh poets 
firft ufed it in writing. 

Now, tho an infinite number of Scandinavian poems 
has been publifhed, from the time of Saxo Grammati- 
cus, who lived in the twelfth century, and who gives 
tranflations of many as evidences of his hittory, down 
to the prefent day, yet none of thefe poems exceed the 
length of fhort tales, &c. or what we woud call ballads. 
We may therefore conclude to a certainty, that, 1f fuch 
was the cafe in the more extenfive and more learned 
regions of the Gothic tongue, no Pictifh bard ever 
thought of exceeding the bounds of a fong or a ballad. 
Perhaps fome of thete compofitions may yet be retained 
by tradition in Buchan, the north part of Aberdeenthire, 
where the Piétifh language remains almoft pure. 

Indeed I fufpect that no Scotifh poet, before Thomas 
of Ercildon, ventured beyond a ballad, when ufing his 
mative tongue, Perhaps one, of two, may have written 

€ a romance 
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a romance in French rime, tho now lofty or unknown ¢ 
but it is dubious whether the Pictith was ever a written 
language ; and there is at any rate no room to fuppofe 
that the Pictith, when fermenting into Scotifh, was ever 
ufed in writing. As obferved above, the polite ufed 
French, and the learned Latin, and who elfe could 
write? The poor bards, who entertained the mob, 
might recite ballads and fhort romances in the vulgar 
tongue; but the minftrels, who appeared in the king’s, 
er in the baron’s hall, would ufe French only, as 
in England; for, had they tried the common language, 
they would have been fent into the kitchen. 

The mufic of thefe Pidtifh, and Scoto-Pictith, fongs 
and ballads, perhaps, prefented early {fpecimens of that ex- 
quifite exprediion, and fimple melody, now fo defervedly 
admired in Scotifh mufic. The ancient Scandinavian 
mufic remains, I believe, very obf{cure; fo of the Pictifa 
nothing can be faid ; nor indeed of that of the Scoto-Pictith 
zra of our language, which extends from the Ninth to 
the Thirteenth century; during which the Pictith was 
gradually becoming leis Gothic, and more near to the 
language now termed Scotifh; in like manner as the 
Francic, invfour or five centuries, became French ; 
and the Saxon in three became the Englith of Chaucer. 

In the Twelfth century church-mufic muft have been 
in an adyanced ftate in Scotland; for Aélred; who died 
in 1166, thus {peaks of it, as I find his words tranflated 
by Mackenyie in his bulky and itrange Colleétions, called 
Lives of the Scotifh writers *. ‘Since all types and 


* My author is fo inaccurate that F know not if it be of the 
English or Scotifh mufic that /lred fpeaks, This Mackenyie hat 
fwelled thofe vait volumes of lives, by inferting /ma// digreffions. 
If 4 man. wrote a hiflory of Scotland, in his lifé is given a complete 
bifiory of Scotland: If another wrote a fyftem of divinity, a compkre 
fyftem of divinity is one epifode of his life. He and Abercrombie 
were keen papifts; and {pared nothing to fupport indefeamible right : 

Phe right divine of kings to govern wrong, 
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‘ fioures are how ceafed, why fo many organs and cym- 
é bals in our churches? Why, I fay, that terrible blow- 
‘ ing of bellows; that rather imitates the frightfomenefs 
© of thunder, than the {weet harmony of the voice? For 
é what end is this contraction, and dilatation; of the 
‘voice? One reftiains his breath; another breaks his 
¢ breath; and a third whaceountably dilates his Voice 5 
‘and fometimes; which I am afhamed to fay, they fall 
a guivering, like the neighing of horfes, Then the 
«Jay down their manly vigour ; and, with their voices; 
‘ endeavour to imitate the toftnefs of women. Then; by 
‘an artificial cireumvolution, they have a variety of 
« out-runfiings. Sometimes you {hall fee them with 
¢ open mouths; and their breath reftrained, as if they 
éwere expiring, and not finging; and, by a ridi- 
¢ culous interruption of their breath, feem as if they 
é were altogether filent. At other times they appear 
‘like perfons in the agonies of death; then, with a 
‘variety of geitures, they perfonate comedians : their 
lips are contracted; their eyes roll; ther fhoulders 
are moved upwards and downwards; thetr fingers move, 
and dance to every note. And this ridiculous behaviour 
is called religion: and, when thefe things are moft 
frequently done, then God is faid to be more honourably 
worfhipped.’ * 
But about 1240 Simon Taylor, a Scotif Domimican 
friar; became the Guido Afetino of Scotland. George 
Newton, in his Lives of the Bifhops of Dumblane, as 
quoted by Dempfter +, fays, he brought the Scotiffti 
éhurch-mufic to vie with that of Rome itfelf, His whole 
compofitions were matiterpieces, and he wrote four books 
on the feietice: 1. De cantu ecelefiaftice corrigendo. 2+ De 
tenore muficalis 35 Tetrachardorum, 46 Pentachor dorum }. 
In 
Wi fElred, Speculum Caritatis, lib. Il. cs 26. iter operay Duaciy 
4631 4/9 
+ Dempfter’s accounts are very dubious 5 and other authority is 
always required to fupport his affertions. f 
x It is well known, that an anecdote about Scotifh mufic occurs 
gn the Penfieri Diverfi of Taffoni. As many have gonfalted the 
€ 2 books 
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In this ancient period Romances in French rime were 
almoift the fole literary amufement of the Englifh er of 
the Scotifh men of rank; while the vulgar had only 
fengs and ballads. zug Horz is the only romance writters 
in Englifl: before the year 1300, whichis extant: but it 
would feem that, from this time, till Chaucer begar 
to ridicule the romances, and‘ to furnifh a better enter= 
tainment, being. fixty or feventy years after, many ro= 
imances were tranflated from French: into Englifh, the 
later language gradually. gaining ground. Thete Englifhy 
romances were much read in Scotland,. being written 
generally in the Northern diale&, which from it’s mix 
ture of Danifh. approached very near to the Scoto- 
Pictifh ;. and as the French romances gave a French hue 
to the language of Chaucer, fo the Enghfh refined, and 
foftened, and enriched. the language of Barbour. For 
that Barbour was verfed in that kind. of reading appears 
from his boek ; and his language is full of Anglicifms, 
or rather Romancifms. It is alfo remarkable that, fuch 
was the progrefs of refinement from the fouth, that 
the old French poetry is full of Provenzalifms, the 
Englifh of Francitms, and the Scotith of Anglicifins. 
The language of Lermont, who wrote a century be- 
fore Barbour, or about 1270; we unhappily cannot 
judge of; his Romance of Friftram being loit, as is to 
be feared. But Robert of Brunne, who wrote in 1338; 
has preferved fingular notices concerning. it *.. In: hig 


book, without being able to find it, I think it proper juft to men- 
tion, that it isin the Tenth Book, P+ 572, edit. in Carpi, 1620, aos 
Now it happens odly, that tho the title bears Dieci Libri, yet the 
Tenth Book is wanting in moft copies; fothat the work ts common 
without it; but extremely fcarce withit. Mr. Nicol, Bookfeller 
to the, King, has a complete copy; and in it itis oculis vidis The 
paflage has been underftood to refer to James I. but it refers: to 
James VI. in whofe time Taffoni lived when we fay Louis king 
of France, it is rbe prefent we mean. BS 
*® See his Chronicle publithed by Hearne. 
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Prolog he fays he will-not ufe an high’and ancommon 
ftyles becaufe it is unfit for the vulgar to whom he 
writes; and it is alfo liable to be changed and corrupted 


by reciters and tranfcribers, who do not underftand it, ° 


‘but alter it to their own phrafeology: 

I fee in fong in fedgeyng tale 

Of Erceldoun, and of Kendale: 

Non thame fays as thai tham wroght; 

And in ther fayng it femes noght. 

That may thou here in Sir TRristREM? 

Over Geites it has the fteem.; 

Over all thats, or was ; 

If men it fayd as made Thomas. 
What was the name of him of Kendale ts not known: 
but Thomas was of Erceldown; and to him the romance 
of Triftram is here given with fuperlative praife, no:lefs 
than that it exceeded all the Gefes, or Romances, 
ever written. -He afterwards tells us of the fame 
euthors: 

Thai fayd it in fo quainte Inglis, 

That manyone wate not what it is. 
and again, that he could not make fuch flrange Jnglis ag 
thefe writers, but compofes for the commonalty ; and 
tells his plain reader, ; 

They faid it for pride and nobleys, 

That were not fuylk as thee. 
It appears to me from all thefe paffages, that Lermont, 
sho was born and lived néar the borders, where the 
fhades between the Enghfh and Scotifh from frequent 
interchange of inhabitants in the early periods were 
very minute, had written in the Southern Scotifh, which 
was in fact, the Northern dialect of the Enelith ro- 
mancers; for the- kingdom of Cumbria lay “in both 


realms, as above fhewn, and its later inhabitants were 
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but, whence arofe the quaintnefs he fpeaks of? Wis 
it from Lermont’s ufing high figures? from his adopt- 
ing French words, as Chaucer afterwards did? or from 
his Scotifi words unknown to this author? Lermont’s 
uling high figures, and alfo French, appears ‘the mait 
probable opinion; for our poet fays his works are only 
t for pride and n bfeye, that is, great men and nobility, 
as the context fhews. And perhaps, if the mixture of 
French words with Englifh was a fault, Lermont, and 
not Chaucer, ought to bear the blame; tho there be no 
doubt but that Lermont and Chaucer only ufed the lan- 
guaye of the politett people of the perjod: for to alter 


a language is the work of time; and no fingle writer 
can ever effect fo prodigious a work; indeed, no one 
ever made the attempt. Lermont and Chaucer wrote 
for men of birth and education; and doubtlefs in the 
language ufed by them. 

The firit Scotith writers, thus finding the Englifh a 
fifter dialect already written, naturally in writing ac- 
commodated themfelves to it; as the Englifh authors 
had tothe French. Hence, written language becoming 
colloquial by degrees, firit among the higher élaffes, 
and then partly among the vulgar, the Scotifh language 
has more and more yielded to the Englith, as a politer 
Janguage, down tothis very day. Thus has the vulgar 
error crept in, that the Scotifh is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon ; or that it is in fact merely a dialect of the Eng- 
lith imported into that country. Tho the reader may 
well believe’ that 1 fhould, with pleature, give the 
Scotifh language fo refpectable an origin as the Enelith, 
yet much inquiry into the {ubjeét forbids my fubferib- 
ing to this hypothefis. My reafons will appear from 

jany parts cf this effay ; and may, it is hoped, be found 
conclulive. Proximity of tongues proves collateral rela- 
tion, but not derivation; elfe the Swedith * would. alfo 

* For the wonderful affinity berween the Swedifh and Enolith, 
fee Mr. Coxe’s Travels. Had Sweden been where Ireland isy the 
Swedith would alfo have been called Engtith. b 
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be derived from the Englifh, For that fpeech, and, I 
believe, the Danifh, are as near to the Englih, as the 
real Scotifh is. Pictifh and Saxon, Scotifheand Knglith, 
are both equally derived from the Gothic, ‘1 Jicir great 
fimilarity then can be no wonder. ‘The Pittifn was the 
earlier Gothic, the Saxcn the later; the idiom and body 
of the language were ever the fame. But nearly one 
half of the old Scotifh words is not to be found in the 
Saxon, but folely in the Gothic. 

True it is, that, what an. Englifh writer now calls 
Scotifh, ancient English and scotifh writers called Enge 
lifh, ‘The reafon is plain. Down to the reign of Mary 
of Scotland the Irifh had been alfo called Scotifh *, as 
fpoken by the Scotifh highlanders, and who were properly 
Scots. When, by a-neceflary contingency, the Gothi¢ 
language had in the fame {pace, tho in ditierent nations, 
retained much the fame hues, the name of that dialect, 
which was fpoken by the greater and politer people, 
was imparted to the other inhabiting a contiguous part 
of the very fame ifland. Is this any thing extraordinary? 
Is it more ftrange, than that in Italy, - France, and 
Spain, the written tongue fhould have been originally 
termed Romano, It. Roman, Fr. Romance, Sp. becaule 
all derived from the Roman or Latin? Has any one yet 
difcovered from this that thefe three languages, thus 
collaterally allied, are {prung from each other, or ar¢ 
dialects of each other? ‘Che Englifh was Gothic, fo was 
alfo the Piétifh ; the one North-Gothic, the other South- 
Gothic. The Picts were, indeed, as much Englith as the 
Jutes or Saxons, Nomina non mutant rent ‘ 


* An A&G of Parliament, 1541, authorizes the lieges to have the 
bible in Inglis and Scotis. Scotith poets fay our Inglis tongue, &ce 
Sce Lindfay’s Papingo, &c. Lord Hailes mifinterprets a fimilar pafe 
{age in Dunbar, as tho Dunbar thought he was an Englifhmen be- 

_caufe born in Eaft Lothian: but the expreflion has ne fuch means 
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Another caufe why many later Anglicifins appear .in 
the old Scotith language, is, that it was ufual tor many 
Scotifhmen to go to England to follow their ftudies at 
the univerlities there. St. Andrews, the oldett univerfity 
in Scotland,. was only founded in 1413; before that 
time ftudents repaired to Cambridge, Oxford, or Paris. 
In the Reves Tale, Chaucer tells us the two Cambridge 
ftudents 


Of o toun were they born that highte Strother, 
Fer in the north I cannot tellen where, 
There never was even a village of this name in. the 
North of England: the place was apparently Anftruther 
in Fife. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, in a note to his Life of Chaucer, fays, 
* Chaucer's reputation was as well eftablifhed in Scot. 
“land, as in England: and I will take upon me to fay, 
* that he was as much the father of poetry in that 
“country, as in this.’ This is quite a miitake. Chaucer 
was in the higheft admiration in Scotland, as he juitly 
deferved: but not one Scotifh poet has imitated him; 
or is in the leait indebted to him. 1 with the Scotifh 
writers had owned him as father of their poetry with all 
my heart: but not a trace of this can be found. They 
praife him; but never imitate either his language, 
{tanza, manner, or fentiments; how then can he be 
their model? Thomas of Ercildon wrote the century 
before Chaucer: and Barbour knew nothing of him, 
tho he wrote in 1375. Chaucer’s fame was not wide till 
after his death in 1400: Gower, the ftupideft of all 
writers, had always been preferred to him; and Chaucer 
himfelf calls him his mafter. If Mr. Tyrwhitt will point 
out one imitation of the flighteft paflage of Chaucer in any 
scotih poet whatever, it will operate to his purpofe; but 
1 know from certain knowlege that he cannot; fo mut 
refuse my affent to his opinion. The French and Italians 
may indeed fay, with great juftice, that Chaucer is oe 
I than 
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than the imitator, is the mere tranflator oftheir poets, 
{ave in one or two of his comic tales: and would that 
he had never tranflated! 

This flight effay fhall be clofed with a remark or two 
on the decline of the minitrels in Scotland. In that 
kingdom, as in England, theie men were firft in the 
higheit reverence : the fuperior ones reciting to the great 
and polite their own compotitions, or thofe of other poets 
in the French language, till about the Fourteenth century, 
when they began to ufe the common tongue ; while the 
inferior order called dards* entertained others. Butan 
time a gradual change of the manners of chivalry brought 
neglect and contempt on the bards, and. after on the 
minftrels in both kingdoms. Their wild fubjects, which 
even now itrike and delight the imagination, had been 
received as hiftorical truth by their hearers. No won- 
der then that the firft dawn of fcience fhewed them 
their abfurdity in that view; and excited their fcorn at 
fuch infults to their underftanding. Their fancy had 
been accuftomed to them; and the romances did not 
delight them, as they do us, with ancient pictures of 
manners: time alone could ftamp that value on them. 
Fancy had, indeed, nothing to do in the matter: the 
tales were defpifed as falfehoods, Contempt of the 
minftrels followed of courfe. So early as the time of 
Dunbar we find them lightly reputed. 

I will nae leifings put in verte 
Lyke as fum Jancvers do reherfe + 
as Sir David Lindfay mentions 
Blafphematours, beggaris, and common bardis. 
Papinga. 

% Thereader muft carefully diftinguith between minfrels and bards. 
The later as early as 1458, are in the Scotith Aéts of Parliament 
yanked with eyp/ies, forners, maflerful beggars, and feigned fools. Buty 
in 1474, minfirels ave ranked with knights and beralds, and fuch as 
could {pend 100 pounds a year Jand-rent; and are allowed to wear 
filk apparel. 

+ Todand Lamb, Fvergr. I. 202. 

In 
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In Henry the Eighth’s reign, minftrels ceafed in Engs 
land; for he who is defcribed in the Killingworth enter- 
tainment of Queen Llizabeth, 1575, appears as a charac- 
ter of former times. And, about the fame period, 
they alto difappeared in Scotland. The rapid change 
of manners at the zra of the Reformation had no doubt 
great influence on this event. 
~ Romances, however, which had delighted the ladies 
anciently *, as much as novels do now, were ftill in 
fathion, Lindfay, who {peaks fo contemptuoufly of the 
bards, quotes romances with favour; 


Fought never better, hand for hand, 
Wor Gawen againft Colibras, 
Nor Olyver ’gainft Pharambras. 
Lindfay’s Hift. of Meldrum, 


his Pharambras, or Ferembras, feems to have been a 
favourite in Scotland ; for it is the 
Romance of worthie Ferembras 

that Robert Bruce reads to his friends in Barbour’s poem. 

J fall conclude with obferving, that any difcovery of 
the Scotifh language, or poetry, as they were before 
1375, when Barbour wrote, 1s very much to be withed ; 
for that period of them 1s not a little obfcure, 


¥ In a love-fong writren in the time of Edward I, or II. MS 
Harl. 2253. the poet, in defcribing his miftrefs, fays 
‘4 With lefly red lppes lele 
Remances foytorede. fw 665 
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N the following lift the poets, aubo wrote ia Latin, arg 

omitted; and it were certaialy no lofs, if all the works 
of modern Latin poets were throaun into ibe flames. When 
a Scotifbman gives up Buchanan, who is ranked by the 
Scaligers, and others of the firft name, next to the writers 
of the Auguflan period, and before even the later Roman poets; 
Jurely no objection need be made againft this gencral cenfure by 
‘thofe of any other nation Had we aay Latin bard prior to 
the year 100Q, he Jbculd have his place as an ancient. But 
Sedulius and other Scots were lrifhmgen, as all know, fave 
thofe who are blinded by pitiful prejudice : Pictus, er Alba- 
nicus, Jeing the fole patrinymic of a native of prefent Seot- 
land, down to the year 800 at leaf. 

The sears marked are thofe about which the feveral poets 
began to flourifh, to ufe avery common, but moft beautiful 
metaphors 

The Poets, whofe articles are in Itake letter, wrote in 
ee 
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1270, 

THOMAS LERMONT. This celebrated old bard, 
alfo called Thomas the Rymour, and Thomas of Ercel« 
sion, was, it is likely, born at Erceldon, a village 
near Melrofe in Tweedale. About 1300, or before, 
when Edward I, was carrying war into Scotland, we 
find Lermont an old man, with the reputation of a 
prophet: putting his then age therefore at fixty, he 
was born about 1240. Barbour tells us, ps 21 that, 
when Bruce had flain Cumin in 1306, the Bifhop of 
st. Andrews faid, 

I hope that Thomas’ prophecie 
Of Erceldon fhall truly be 
In him, &c. . 

This implies, that the prophecies of ‘Thomas were 
“held in high reverence in 1306: fo that he muft cer- 
tainly have had the fanétity of age thrown around him 
before that time *. We learn from Robert de Brunne 
that he wrote a metrical romance, called 

Str Trifram. 

And it is reafonable te infer, that he compofed this 
work in his mid-age, or about 1270, For the {tyle of 
this poem, fee the preceding Effay. The piece itfelf is 
inno library in England; but may probably be in that 
MS. collection of Romances, of which an account is 
given in the Reliques of Anc. fingl, P., and which ts in 
the Advocates Library, Edinburch, The titles of almoft 
all the pieces in that curious yolume are torn‘out for 
the fake of the illuminations, fo that it muft be read 
over before any difcovery can be made.’ It is indeed 
matter of the deepeft regret, that, while the catalogue 
of the MSS. in England and Ireland was executed near 
a century ago, and is a common book, no Catalogus 
MSS. Scotia fhould yet be extant. — In particular, it is 


* Thomas Rymour, of Erceldon, is a witnefs toa charter of Haig 
of Bemerfide without date. Extracis from Chartulary of Melrofe 
Bib..Harl. 7394. 


ardently 
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ardently wifhed that a,Catalogue.of the’MSS. in: the 
Adyoeates’ Library, fhould be immediately .given to 
the public in a manner worthy of that ae learned, 
opulent, and. refpectable fociety. And no plan better 
than that of the Harleian Catalogue can be followed. 
dn. the King’ SeLADEAEE 20 Dell. is the French Romanz di 
‘Triftram ; a-vaft Folio volume written in the Thirteenth 
age. Itisin profe ; and bears at the end to be the produc- 


tian of -Seult Labonde de Cornoalle. *'Tho it be well tran- 


“€cribed and ornamented with curious little miniatures 
to the initial letter of each book, few, I believe, will 
have patience to perufe fo large a work, and which, if 
printed, would fill three or four volumes Folio. It is 
highly probable, that this was the ground work of Ler- 
mont’s celebrated poem; and tho this gave me great 
eurlofity to read it, and my literary patience is not 
fmall, yet even the curious entertainment it affords 
could not overcome my. repugnanee, and I foon 
abandoned the ftudy. 

The character of Lerment as a prophet; and which 
was common to him with Linus, Orpheus, and other 
early poets in many countries, arofe, if we may be- 
lieve Mackenyie in his Lives of Scotifh Writers, from 
his having conferences with Eliza, a nun and pro- 
phetets at Haddington. Lermont put her predictions 
into verfe; and thus came in for his fhare of the 
prophetic {pirit. None of thefe ancient prophecies now 


remain; but the following, which pretends to be one of 


them, is given froma MS. of the time of Edward I. or 
Il. Harh Lid. 2253. f. 127. ‘The Countets of Dunbar 
is the lady famous for the defence of her cattle againit 
the Englith: Her proper title was countefs of March ; 
but it was common in thefe times to ftyle a nobleman 
from his chief refidence: thus Gilbert Strongbow, Earl 
ef Pembroke, is called Earl of Striguil, from his re- 
fidence at Striguil caftle, near Chepitow, Monmouth« 
fhire, &c. 

La 
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fsa Counteffe de Donbar demande a Thomas de Efedoaties 
quant la guere d’Bycoce prendreit fjne Eyl i’ repourdy; 
et dyte 


When man as mad a kyng of a capped man. 

When mon ts levere other mones thyng than Is owene 

When londe thovys foreft, ant foreft ys felde. 

When hares kendles othe herfton. 

When Wyt ant Wille werres togedere. 

When mon makes ftables of kyrkes; and fteles caftles wytli 
ftyese 

When Roketbourh nys no burgh; ant market is at Forwyleyes 

When the alde is gan, ant the newe is come that dove noht. 

When Bambourne ys donged with dede men. 

When mien ledes men in ropes to buyen ant té fellen. 

When a quarter of whaty whete is chaunged for a colt of tex 

mar kes. 

‘When prude prikes, ant pees is leyd in prifoun. 

When a Scot ne may hym hude afe hare in forme, that the 
Englyth ne fhal hym fynde. 

When ryht ant wrong aftenctethe togedere. 

When laddes weddeth lovedies. 

When Scottes flen fo fafte, that for faute of fhip, hy drounctlé 

hemfelve. 

When fhal this be? 

Nouther in thine tyme, ne in mynes 

Ah comen, ant gone, 

Withinne twenty wynter ant of. 


In fact, the ptophecies of Lermont appear to have 
been merely traditional; nay, it feems doubtful if he 
ever pretended to fuch folly, notwithftanding Mac- 
kenyie’s ftory of Eliza, which I fuppofe he had from 
Dempiter, or Camerarius, two writers falfe beyond 
imagination. The reverence of the people, tor a 
learned and refpectable charatter, feems to have been 
the fole foundation of Thomas’s claim to prophecy. 
But, in the fixteenth century, prophecies were made, 
and af{cribed to him, as well as others given to Beda, 
Merling 
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Merlin, &c. * They were printed at Edinburgh, 
¥6:5, reprinted 1680, and 1742. Till I had difcovered 
that the alliterative blank verfe was ufed by Dunbar, I 
thought it had ceafed long before ; but now retract 
that opinion. The Scotifh prophecies of Merlin ares 
I believe, different from thofe printed at London, by 
John Haukyns, 1533, where Ames tells us he found 
that moft fingular Prophecy of the year 1709 3 

Seven and Ten added to Nine, 

Of Fraunce her woe this is the fygne, &c. 

This is printed in Swift’s works; and I confefs it 
ftruck me as an imitation of the ancient manner, 
ex poft faéto, til I found this account in Ames 5 and i 
believe every reader views it in the fame light, without 
knowing that it was certainly written before 1533. It 
is a fingular chance medley ; but of many arrows fhot 
at random one may kill a bird. 

After Thomas Lermont, there is a vacancy of a 
whole century in Scotifh poetry. 


1370s 

JOHN BARBOUR. Lord Hailes, in his valuable 
Annals, Vol. II. p. 3, thinks he was born about 1316. 
For he mentions his feeing Randel Earl Murray, who 
died in 1331, and“defcribes him from recollection. He 
alfo quotes Alan de Catheart as concerned in, and re- 
lator to him of an action which happened in 1308. He 
was Archdeacon of Aberdeen, and died aged in 1396. 
Chart. Aberdon. Word Hailes thinks he was about 
eighty, from the circumftance of his defcribing the Earl 
of Murray from recollection ; but perhaps he might re- 
collect him well, tho he was but five years old at the 
time. In this cafe he was born about 1326; and died 
about his feventieth year, which feems to me more 


% Sihilla and Banifer Anglicus are mentioned in time of Edward IW 


BIS. Cot. Dom. A.1X. A long Latin prophecy of Bridlington ig 


there given. Waldhave and Eltraine teem alfo Englith prophets. La 
the whole collection, thereforey Thomas is the only Scotifh one. 
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likely. Rymer* produces a paffport into Englatid> fo# 
Barbour in 1357+ He-is therein ftyled Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen : and the pafsport authorizes him to go to 
Oxford with three {cholars'in his company ; and to re4 
main there, caufaftudendt, et cbidem actus frolafticos exercendo. 
I fuppofe the original bears morands and exercend. At any 
rate, the fenfe is, that the three {cholars fhould remain 
there, for the fake of itudying and performing fcho- 
laftic exercifes. Perhaps the tcholars were of a noble 
family, or his relations ; and he remained at Oxford to 
look to their education, and morals. In 1365 Rymer 
gives us the title of another paisport for him to go thre 
England, with fix knights in company, to St. Denis 
(near Paris]. Thefe writs have been itrangely mifrepre- 
fented, as if Barbour went -to profecute his ftudies in 


2357, ands 365; while there is not a word of his ftudies 


in either of them. 
However this be, he was in the midit of his capital 
and only poem 
The Life of King Robert Bruce 
in the year 1375, as he tells us near the middle of it: 


* Frdera, Vol. VI. ps 31. and 478. Here is the one whick 
mentions fludy. 1357, 31 E. ILI. Rex, &c. Sctatis quod (ad 
fupplicationem David de Bruys) fufcepimus Joarnem Barber, Archi- 
diaconum de Aberdene; veniendo, cum tribus fcolaribus in comi- 
tiva fua,in regnum noftrum Anglia, caufa ftadendi in Univerfitate 
Oxoniz, et ibidem aétus fcolafticos exercendo; morando, et exinde 
in Scotiam ad propria redeundo; in protectionem, &c. per unum 
annuum duraturas. Tefte Rege, apud Weftmonafterium, decime 
teruo die Auguiti,’ 

Now, by a deed, dated at Fetherin (Aberdeenfhire), 13 Sept. 
1357, we find Barbour appointed by the Bifhop of Aberdeen, one 
of his commiflioners, to meet at Edinburgh, about the ranfom of 
David LH. (Rymer VI. 39). This evinces, that the fole intent of 
the above paflport was, that Barbour migh: fee the three fcholars 
properly entered at Oxford, then return 3 and have it in his power 
to vifit them when there, if neceflary. That an Archdeacon fhould 


shave performed adcius fcolaficos would have been a phaznomenon in- 


deed; when» he could not have been in that rank without having 
gone thro them a dozen years before. 
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And in the tyme of compyling 

This buik this laft Robert wes kyng. 

And of his kytrik paflit wes 

Fyve yeirs; and wes the yeir of grace 

A Thoufand, Thre Hundred, and Seventiey 
And Fyve; and of his eild fixtie. 


King Robert II. was juft fixty in 1375, dying in 1390, 
aged 75. Sucha poem could hardly be written in lefs 


than two or three years; but not being in books,» 


the paflage certainly refers to the whole. But he 
muft have been employed in collecting materials many 
years. 
This immortal poem he himfelf calls a Romance ; 
The romance now begynes here, p. 14. 
and it has doubtlefs many incidents wholly fabulous. 
The title of one chapter is, 


Hou he difeomfit, hym alane, 
Tua hundreth, and flue fyften certane, p. 89¢ 


Sometimes, as the common editions ftand, there are 
even abfurdities; fuch as 40 foes being killed out of 32, 
p- 62, which error proceeds from the printer, or trans 
{criber, reading XL for XX, fuch numerals being moft 
commonly ufed in old MSS. But in fhort. this Romance 
js jutt fuch a one as the Iliad; that is, a Poem founded 
on real facts, but embellifhed in many parts with fiction. 
The facts form however by far the larger part; and are 
eafily diftinguifhed from the fictions : hence Lord Hailes, 
tho a moft rigid writer, appeals to Barbour as a conftant 
authority *. So that this venerable writer is, in fact, 
not only the firft exiftent poet, but the firft exiftent 
hiftorian of Scotland: not to add, that his work pre- 
fents the very firit fpecimen of the Scotifh language. 


¥ Bower, in his Fordun, lib, XII. c.g. alfo appeals to him; 
and fays, Magiffer Fobannes Barbarii <Archidiaconus Aberdenenfis in 
lingua nofira materna diferte et luculenter fatis ipfa ejus particularia 
gefia, necnon multum eleganter, peroravit. This panegyric was writ- 


ten about 1440. 
f His 
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His learning muft have been great for’ the ‘timé:: his 
poetry is as finooth as that of Chaucer, with great de- 
icriptive, and expreflive, powers: his information ad- 
mirable: his fentiments noble, and humane; nay 
worthy of ancient Greece: witnefs his eulogy of 
liberty, the very firft to be found in any writer of Great 
Britain, and a wonderful one! Here it is; 

O;hou FrREDom is-nobil thyng! 

For it maks men to haif lyking. 

FRreEpDOM all folace to men givis 

He lives at eis that frelie’ livis. 

A nobil hart may haf na eis, 

Nor nocht als thar may it pleis, 

if Frepom fale. For fre lyving 

Is yarnit abone uther thyng. 

O he quba hes ay livit fre 

May nocht knaw weil the properté 

The aungir, nor the wretchit dome, 

That is couplit to thirldem ! 

Bot gif he had-affayit it, 

Than all perqueir he micht it wit ; 

And fold think Frepom mair to pryfe 

Than al the gold men culd devyfe. p. &. 


Let me add, the praife of an exquifite poet, and fu- 
perlative judge of poetry, Mr. Warton, who} in: his: 
Hiftory of Enghth Poetry, tells us that Barbour “has 
* adorned the Englifh language by a itrain of verfifica— 
* tion, expreflion, and poetical images, far fuperior ta. 
“the age */ 

With all thefe merits, had this ineftimable ancient 
belonged to any country in Europe, fave Scotland, 
there would by this time have been’ twenty editions: of 
his book publifhed by as) many -different men of 
learning, with notes and illuttrations. — Inftead of 
which, not one edition has yet: appeared <n’. the 
genuine, ancient, dreig, tho. many have been. publithed 
in, a modernized. ftate. for. the ufe. of . the common 


* Mr. Warton extends this praife to Henry the Minftrel, whom 
he here, by miftake, makes cotemporary° with Barbour: but 
regtifies the error in Vol. IL, 


people. 
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people. The very firft edition I can trace is that 
of Edinburgh, 1648, #vo. black letter, which I find 
in the catalogue of the Library of Archibald Duke of 
Argyle, printed: by the Foulifes; and which, it is 
likely, is now in the Earl of ,Bute’s collection, The 
next edition is that of Glafgow, by Robert Sanders, 
1665, 8w.4./. After this, a. very. neat, edition, was 
publifhed by Andrew Anderfon at. Edinburgh, 1670, 
12mo, 6.1. And there are many later editions of no value, 
publifhed by different bookfellers, to anfwer the 
demand of. the common. people for this book ;. which, 
to the credit of their good iente, is very great. Whether 
any MSS. yet exift of this. Poem, l am not, certain *, 
but intend at any rate, to.give an edition of it reftored 
to its ancient orthography ; which, by the affiftance of 
Winton’s Chronicle, written about thirty years after, 
may be eafily done. ‘The unlearned. reader may, per- 
haps, think the old fpelling. of a book of little con- 
fequence, and more for the antiquary than the public. 
But he mutt be informed, ‘that it is impoffible to judge 
of the ftate of any language, if the fpelling be not, pre- 
ferved; and that, from the days of Lucretius till now, 
all old poets have been publifhed by every nation 
in their own orthography, to prevent mifinterpretation, 
and to let the reader judge for himfelf of the fenfe, 
and of the actual ftate of the language when the poet 
wrote; which, were the language modernized, he 
could never do. Befides, to modernize a poet is, “in 
fact, to tranilate him; and: we all know, that a tranfla- 
_ tion is the wrong fide of the tapeftry. Barbour’s Poem 
is not now divided into books, but had far better : 


XX feems the proper number. Lf any perfon is poffett’ 


of a MS, or edition, of this poem, prior to 1603, 
it will be regarded as an high favour, if it is lent to 
the Editor by means of either of the publithers of this 


* I fince learn, that there is a MS. in the Advocates Library, 
written 1489, perfeét, and in fine order, 


f 2 volume. 
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volume. The utmoft care fhall be taken of it; and 
it fhall be returned im any limited time. I amy 
however convinced, that few or no:alterations of words 
have taken place; for the language is the fame with 
that of Winton, as the reader may judge from the 
fpecimens of the latter in the Appendix. The ortho- 
graphy alone is altered z and may eafily be reftored from 
Winton; for that no alteration could happen between 
thofe writers feems evident from the {mall fpace of 
only thirty years palling between them. It were how- 
ever much tobe wiflred that any charters, or writings, 
in Scotifh, under Robert If. or III. might be procured, 
in order to eftablith this point beyond all doubt. There: 
is, indeed, prejerved by Hearne in his edition of For- 
dun, a {mall piece of Scotifh poetry, but it is only a tran- 
{lation of a Latin poem added by Bower about 1440.. 
The Scotifh is in a later hand as Hearne tells; and may 
be about 1480. Here: it is. 

On fut fuld be all Scottis weire, 

Be hyll and moffe thaimfelf to weire +, 

Lat wod for watlis be bow and fpeire, 

That innymeis do thaim na dreire +, 

In ftrait placis gar keip all ftoire: 

And byrnen { the planen } land thaim before: 

Thanen } fall thai pafs away in haift, 

Quhen that they find nathing bot waift. 

With wyllis, and waykenen of the nicht, 

And mekili noyes maid on hychr: 

Thanen jf fali they turnen f with gret affrat, 

As thai were chafift with {werd away. 

This is the counfall and intent 

Of gud King Roberts Teftament. 


1410. 
ANDREW WINTON was Canon Regular of St. 


Andrews, and Prior of the Monaftery in Lochleven, 
Fifethire, as he tell us himfelf: 


* Sic, read fleire. + read deire, 1. e. burt. + The wat the end 
of feveral words feems added by Hearne, who found a ftroke over 
the lafl letter, and did not know Seotith= it deftroys the rhythm, 
and 13 no where elfe to be found. 

Of 
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‘Of my defaute it is my name, 

Be baptifine, Androwe of Wyntowne3 
Of San& Androws a Chanoune 
Regulare : bot, noucht forthi, 

Of thaim all the left worthy. 

Bot, of thair grace and thair favoure, 
I wes, but meryt, made Priowre 

Of the ¥nch within Lochlevyne. 


In the Regifter of the Priary of St. Andrews, (pane. 


Com. Panmure) Father Innes tells us, there were fe- 
veral public inftruments of Andrew Winton, as Prior 
of Lochleven, from the year 1395 till 1413 ; but what 
precife year he -died is not found, ‘The common 
eopies of his ¥ery large 

Chronicle of Scotland 
end in 1408: but in the King’s Library is a moft 
capital copy, with his laft alterations and corre¢tions, 
carried down to 1418. And in the laft page he thus 
mentions the Council of Conftance, begun 16 Novy. 
1414, and ending 20 May 1418, 


Of Lege the Elect * wes bidand ay 
Pifabyl i: his poffefioune, 
But ony contradiétioune, 
Tyll off Conftance the Counfale grete. 
Othir will tharof threte. 
Removvyt into dede wes he, 
All quyte fra that dignité ; 
And -with a lady aftir'than 
Wes weddit as a lawid man. 
Winton 
* Now Elector of Cologn, Bifhop of Liege: lawid man is lay 
man: into dede is indeed. 
The ftory here alluded to, L’Enfant gives in thefe words: 
« Guillaume de Berg, frere du Duc de ce nom, non feulement 
daique, mais fi ignorant qu’a peine pouvoit i! lire l’ Allemand, 
ayant eté elu depuis dix ans a l’eveché de Paderborne, avoit avec 
fon chapitre et les bourgeois a peu pres les memes difficultez que 
Veveque de Strafbourg. Mais l’eveque de Paderborne s’en tira avan- 
tageufement, en fe faifant elire par Gregoire XII. a 1” Archeveché 
@e Colegne. Ll eft vrai qu'il ne jouit pas fort tranquillement de 
£ 3 cetge 
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Winton feems to have died about 14203, and, allowing 
him thirty years of age when made Prior, was born 
about 1360; aad was about fixty when he died. The 
monattery, of which he was Prior, was evidently, from 
his own words above, «wha the Ile of Lochléven; fo 
that Mr. Spottifwood muft be imiftaken, who, in his 
account of the religious houfes of Scotland, places it 
on the banks of the'lake *. “But this error it 1s hoped 
he will foon rectify, by ia publication of his Minaflicon 
Scotecum, io ardently wifhed by the public + ‘and itis ‘to 
be regretted that the engraving of views of thé ruined 
monaiteries, &c. fhould do long ‘hold ‘this valuable 
labour from the prefs... Why do not our refpectable 
focieties of Antiquaries undertake this part of the work ? 
for it is rather too much for a\man ‘both to®werk and 
pay in his cowntry’s fervice. * my 

This mott valuable Chronicle of Winton; ‘which, ‘to 
the difgrace of Scotith literature, is not yet: publithed, 
poffefies a fingular. mevit from: the owriter’s: ‘mott 
affuredly having never {een Fordun’s work. ~ Indeed, 
the Scoti-Chronicon was not publithed, asdnnmes fhews, 
till about 1447; for, tho Fordun died abont 1385, 
when his work was only brought-down till David I. yet 
Bower was the firft who:digefted his»other materials, 
and gave the whole to the world.’ Hénce, ‘tho’a dozen 
copies of Fordun exift, none are found without Bower’s 
additions. But this evidence is needlefs, for Winton’s 


cette dignité ; parce qu’il eut ‘une guerre a foutenir contre Theodo- 
ric de Meurs, que Jean XXIII. avoit promu a l’Archeveché de Co- 
logne. L?affaire fur accommedée par, un) mariage: Guilliuthe de 
Berg ayant efpoufé la niece de Theodoric de Meurs.’ L’ Enfant, 


_ Hifi. du Concile de Conftance, Tomek. p.'247, fab onno 415. The 


affair is again mentionedy as not decided in 14.16,:p-q27. till the 
Emperor.returned, which was in Feb. 1417. Meurs retained the 
dignity. ’ 

** In the Regzifter of the Priory afSt. Andrew’s, »is: Confirmatio 
Eccicfie Sti Servani indafala de Léchlevin, per Gamelum E pifcopum 


. Sti Andria apud Inchmaubat, anno 1248... So! that ‘the pot ‘is 


clear. ACS. Har/..excerpt. 
whole 
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whole work fhews that-he hadmeéversheard of Fordun. 
The .plan of both was, indeed, injured by ¢hance. 
For, about 1339, Roger of Cheiter, writing his Poly. 
chronicon, Which Higden afterwards, like an infamous 
plagiary, made his own by afew flight alterations s 
that work, which is,well written forthe time, became 
very popular, as the many MSS; iprove.. Hence our 
Scotifh writers moft unfortunately thought sthey could 
not do better than follow this fafhionable mode! ; and, 
accordingly, .the work of Fordun *, and that of Wins 
ton, are both on this execrable plan; thatws, they fet 
off with giving the hiftory of the whole globe thro the 
firft half of their books, then .grow fober, and confine 
themfelves to their country. But tho the Pehehronicon 
{poiled, both Fordun and Winton, yet not one-line 
or either work coincides. Fordun fets off 41. De 
mundo fenfibili. 2.°De ventis cardinalibus.” 3° De. tribus 
mundi partious. 4. De divifione terre, &c. Winton 
with 1... The diwifions of this book. 2.-Of Anges. 3. \Of 
man’s creation. . 4. Slaughter of Abel, 8c. Both are far 
from propriety; and both .are equally, far. from each 
other. Now, as it is by no means worth while to.pré- 
ferve the dry and veracious..poetry .of Winton, fave 
where jit contains Scotifh hiftory, the proper plan 
would be to omit all thofe chapters which are foreign 
to it; retaining however every worp that in the leaft 
concerns Scotland. [his would reduce the book one 
third; and it might be contained in.two volumes large 
octavo. And, if | find this plan is approved, I am 
willing to undergo the fatigue, tho, it will be .vaft, of 
publifhing this work. ‘Nay, fhould I find it more 
wifhed, 1 fhall publifh the whole. 

Perhaps it may gratify my reader juft to inform him, 
that Winton knew nothing of our fabulous firty-fx 


* ‘Fordun even ‘calls his book Scotichronicon, in imitation of the 
Polychroniton. 
kings, 


f 4 
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kings. He begins with Fergus, fon of Ere.’ The 
Pictifh kings are very minutely chronicled by him; and 
hold, as they fhould, fole empire in Scotland, till a 
late period. Indeed, it appears to me, that the three 
old Chronicles*, we hive of Pictifh kings, are fully 
as fatisfactory as thofe of the Scotifh princes. The 
feries is fuch as, in the cafe of any ancient kingdom, 
would be deemed infallible. And Sir lfaac Newton, 
whofe underftanding was rigorous beyond example, 
and {teeled by mathematical truth, is yet often guided 
in his admirable Chronology, his beft work tho deemed 
his worft, by & than one third of the evidence we have 
of our Pidtifh monarchs. Indeed, I regard the whole 
feries of Pidtifh kings as equally authentic with any 
accounts of the $axon heptarchies, or in fact of any 
ancient monarchy whatever, 


1420 
JAMES I, KING OF SCOTLAND. This admi- 
rable poet, whote royalty adds nothing to his merit, 

was born in 1395 ; and murdered in a conjpiracy, 1437. 

He wrote 

a. 4 fing on his mifirefs, afterward his queen; fuppofed to 

be that in this colledtion, beginning ; Sen that, Ge, 

a. The Kings Quair. A capital poem, written alfo 
when he was in tngland; and publithed by Mr. 
Tytler, 1793. 8vo, 

3. Peblis to the Play. Sel. Scot. Ball. Vol, II, 

. Falklaed on the Green. loft. a 

5. Chrift’s Kirk on the Green+, common, 

7 Ido 


# Two publifhed by Innes, and one by Fordun, They differ in 
{ome few points, as Winton does from all the three, One of Innes 
is of the 13th, the other of the 14th century, 

+ Chrift’s Kirk is given to James [. from its ft le, fo unlike that 
of James the Fitth’s time. It is alfo moit unlikely that two fuce 
wofiive princes fhould write two fuch fimila apoems as Chrift’s Kirk 

and 
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I do not find he wrote any thing elfe whatever; tho 
Tanner gives him other works. But Tanner is a bad 
authority: and when he tells us that James III. or 1V. 
wrote on the Revela:ions, we fhall leave him to his re- 
velations +. 

The King’s Quair equals any thing Chaucer has 
written; and the other works of this prince have 
fuperlative merit, Princes have often been poets. 
Julius, Titus, Hadrian, were poets: nay Auguttus, 
Nero, Domitian. Many royal ¢revbadours alfo appear. 
And tongs by Thibault, king of Navarre, Francis I. of 
France, Henry IV. &c. may be found in the Anthologie 
Francoife, 1765. 

1450 
HOLLAND wrote a poem, called 
The Howlar, 
extant in the Bannatyne MS: and in a MS belonging 
to james Bofwell Eig. of Auchinleck. In it are de- 
{cribed * ‘Lhe Kyndis of Inftrumentes; the Sporteris’ 
(or Juglers); ‘* The Irif bard; and the fule.’ See 
Mr. Wartons Hitt, of E. P. Vol. 1. where this poem is 
fhewn to have been certainly written before 1459. 


1470 

HENRY THE MINSTREL. This venerable poet 
was, on account of his being blind from his birth, 
commonly called Blind Hary, which is his vulgar ap- 
pellative to this day. John Major, who wrote about 
1520, fays, that, * Henry, who was blind from his 
* birth, compofed the book of William Wallace in the 
time of my infancy ; reporting the common ftories in 
* Scotifh poetry, in which he was fkilled. I, however, 


and Peblis. I found nothing on the Bannatyne MS. which gives 
the former to James the Fir; for, in the next piece, fave one, it 
palpably puts firf for fourth, or by miftake fifth, See Appendix, 
Art. HW. N° 1rs. 

+ Tavner is led by three blind guides thro-out his Biblicthecas 
Bale, Pitts, Dempfter, 


: only 
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* only credit fuch Writings in part: as the author was 
‘one who gained his food, and cloths, by reciting 
‘‘ftories to the great *.’ For; about Chaucer's time, 
French had ceafed to be, ufed by the minftrels; and, 
the common fpeech falling into fuch fuperior hands, it, 
is no wonder that the bards, who had-hitherto ufed it, 
funk into contempt. Henry’s 
> Life of V4 allace 
is a romance, like Barbour’s Bruce: but far, very 
far, inferior im every view. It has, however, great 
merit for the age; and is eminently curious., The 
language in a few places is. not fenfe; he’ talks of 
* building a bower with oil and odors, and the,like. 
Such ilips evidently proceed from his béing blind; and 
mot having the happinéfs of a fkiliful amanuenfis. 
y When, by altering a word or two, the fenfe may be 
reftored, attention to this will not only be allowable, 
but laudable invany proper editor; efpecially when we 
confider the fingularity of the’cale, and that the poem 
is very good fenfe, ¢very where,’ fave ‘in’ perhaps” a 
dozen tines at moit, where it 4s ‘ablokute nonferfe. 
the poem ought’ only to be divided’ mfo its original 
Xi beoks:-for the chapters are evidently interpolated; 
fome of them, as VIL. 4. even coming between a noun 
and a verb. in his conclafion, Henry fays it was 
to be regreted that this fubject had not been ‘fung, 


i 
Nie : Quhtan gude makars rang weil intil Scotland : 
iy whiclr implies, that he had a high idea of the.former 


fate’ of poetry in his country. .The. firft and bet 
edition 1 have yet teen is, lmprentit, at Ldinburghy be 


mi | * Entegrim Nbram Gulielmi Wallacei Henricus, a nativitate 
Bt Earamibus- captus, mez infamtiz tempore cudit: et que vulgo 
; dicebantus carmine vulgari, in quo peritus erat, confcripfit. | Ege 
autem talibus fcriptis folum in parte fidem impertior: quippe guy, 
Biftoriarum recitatione coram principibus, yidtum et veftitum, quo 
@ignus erat, nadtus eft, Adajor de Geflis Scotorum, lib. IV. ic. 15. 


Robere 
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Robert Lekpreviky at the expenfis of Henrie Charteris; and 
ar to be fauld in his buith, on the north fyde. of the gait abone 
the throne. Anno Do. M.D. LXX. 4to,. black letter. A 
fine copy of this edition is in the Britifh Mufeum, 
among Queen Elizabeth’s books; this has no title 
page; but the fecond title is The Actis and Deidis of the 
allufer and vailyeand Campicun Schir William Wallace, 
knicht of Eilerflie. Other editions are 1594, Edin. 4to.— 
1601, Edin.—1620, Edin.—1630, Aberdeen 8vo.— 
1666, Glafgow, 8vo.—1673, Edin. 12mo. all in black 
letter. There are many editions of the prefent 
céntury, but bad*. The very worft is that of Edin- 
burgh, 1758. 4to. black letter: which the printer very 
expertly reduced*to modern fpelling, and printed in 
black letter, and in quarto; being exactly, in every 
point, the very plan which he. ought zor to have fol- 
lowed. The fame fagacious perfonage gave Barbour’s 
Poem in the fame way : and neither felling (how could 
they ?), the bookfellers fometimes tear out the title, and 
palm them upon the ignorant as old impreflions: few 
fulpeéting that a book in black letter fhould be of 1758. 
‘This is put to warn the reader againft buying any copy 
of thefe books without the date. Icannot help re- 


matking on the extreme {carcity of the old‘ editions of 


all our Scotifh poets; infomuch that even’ Caxton’s 
books are comfnon in comparifon of them. ‘The late 
Dr. Hunter, ‘who certainly mutt have paid ‘all attention 
to the early typography of his native land, did not, 
however, chance upon any. of,the old editions of 
Scotifh poets, favé the poems of James VI. tho his 
library contains @lmoit all the labours of Caxton’s preis. 
This f{carcity is owing to the common people of Scotland 
having been almoft the only readers of. the old poets; 


* There-is, indeed, no edition to be relied on, fave the three 
firft. The freedoms ufed-with this writer in every later edition 
are amazing, and evince the abfolute.neceffity of giving ftandard 
editions of our old poets, 


and 
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and the copies perifhing of courfe by mifufage; juft as 
we fee {chool-books totally deftroyed, fo that an edition 
feems to vanifh. 

1499 

WILLIAM DUNBAR, the chief of the ancient Sco- 
tifh poets, feems to have been born about 1465: for Sir 
David Lindfay, in the Prolog to the Papinga mentions him 
as dead. Now that poem addrefies James V. as in his 
‘ adolefcent yeris yeing’, and he was born in 1511; fo 
that it muft have been written about 1530. The king 
was alfo unmarried when this poem was written; and 
he was marricd in 1537, In which year his new queen 
alfo died, and the Deploratioun of Lindfay on her death 
only appears after half a dozen long poems, written be- 
tween his Papingo and that time. But Dunbar died in old 
age, as we know from his own poems; fo that it follows 
he died aged before 1530: call him 65 at a medium, and 
he was born about 1465. Befide thefe arguments, many 
paflages of his own poems illuftrate this point. 

Salton, a village on the delightful coaft of the Forth 
in Eaft Lothian, feems to have been the place of this 
great poet’s birth ; for Kennedy tells him, in their 
Fiyting, mentioning his own wealth and Dunbar’s 
poverty, 

Thy geir, and fubfiance, is a widdy teuch, 
On Saltone mount, about thy craig to rax, 


And yet mount Saltone gallows is our fair 
For to be fleyt with fic a frontlefs face, &c, 


Dunbar alfo in the fame piece fays, 

I haif on me a pair of Lowthiane hipps 

Sall fairer Inglis mak, and mair perfyte, 

Than thou can bleber with thy Carrick Lipps. 
Kennedy in the fame fatires informs us, that Dunbar 
was of the fin of the Earls of March: but this feems 
to rife merely from the famenefs of the furname; and 
that Kennedy might thence enlarge his invective with 
ahe treafons of the Earls of Marche 


In 
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In his youth, Dunbar feems to have been a travelling 
néviciate of the Francifcan order; for he fays to Saint 
Francis, 

Gif evir my fortoune was to be a freir, 
The dait thaircf is paft full mony a yeir. 
For into every lufly toun and place 
Of all Yngland, from Berwick to Calaice, 
I haif into thy habeit maid gud cheir. 
In freiris weid full fairly haif I fleichit. 
In it haif Lin pulpet gane, and preichit, 
In Derntoun kirk, and eik in Canterberry. 
In it I paft at Dover our the terry; 
Throw Picardy, and thair the peple teichit. 
dnc. Sc, P. Edin. 1770; p. 26. 

But this life was not to his liking; and he refigned 
it, and returned to Scotland, I fuppofe about 1490, 
or about his 25th years In his Thiftle and Koje, 
certainly written in 1503, he mentions himfelf as a 
poet who had already made many /amgis: and that 
poem is compofed by an experienced matter, not by a 
novice in the art. It is indeed probable that his Tales 
of The twa maritt wemen and the wedo, and The freirs of 
Berwik, (if the laft be his) were written before his 
VT bifile and Rof. However this be, after writing The 
Goldin Terge, a poem of the moft opulent defcription, 
and a number of {mall pieces of the higheft merit, 
Dunbar dicd in old age about 1530 *. In his 
younger years he feems to have had great expectations 
that his merit would have recommended him to an 
eccleliaftical benefice; and frequently in his imall 


® Lord Hailes in Aue. Sc. P. p.254, thinks Dunbar’s Genera! 
Satire was written after 1538, becaufe it mentions juges and lords 
maid of lait. His lordthip forgot, that in 503 (4&s 1503, can. §8.),, 
the king transferred the furifdidtion of the ola Court of Sefiron to a 
Council created by him; fo that many new lords and judges mutt 
have been then made. The tidings fra the feffion aliude to the old 
feflion, created 1425, abolished 1503. Dunbar knew no Queen fave 
Margaret of JamesIV, Butthe Maitland MS. (fee p. 454), gives 
this piece to Sir James Inglis; in which cafe Lord Hailes is right, 
poems 
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poems addreffes the king to that purpofe, but ap- 
parently without fuccefs. Ihave in vain looked over 
many Calendars of Charters, &c. of his period, to find 
Dunbar’s name; but fufpect that it was never written 
by a lawyer. 

The Hiftorian of Englifh poetry paffing to the Scotifh 
poets of this time, fays, * the Scotifh writers have 
* adorned the prefent period with a degree of fentiment, 
* and {pirit, a command of phrafeology, and a fertility 
‘ of imagination not to be found in any Englith poet 
‘ {ince Chaucer and Lydgate.’ He might fafely have 
added, ‘nor even in Chaucer, or Lydgate.’ The fame. 
excellent judge of poetry obferves that the natural com- 
plexion of ‘ Dunbar’s genius is of a moral,. or didactic 
* café.’ but this remark muft not be taken too ftmctly. 
The Goldin. Terge is moral; and fo, are many of his 
fmall pieces: but humour, . defcription, allegory, 
great poetical genius, and a va{ft wealth of words, all 
unite to form the ¢ complexion’ of Dunbar’s poetry. 
He unites in himielf, and generally furpafles, the qualities 
of the chief old Englifh poets; the morals and {fatire 
of Langland; Chaucer’s humour, poetry, and knowlege 
of life; the allegory of Gower; the defcription of 
Lydgate. 

The pieces of Dunbar, now publithed, would, with 
thofe formerly in print, make a confiderable volume ; 
and I hope to be able in time to give a correct edition 
ot Lhe Works of William Dunbar. 


Same period of 1490. 
WALTER KENNEDY *, a native of Carrick, and 
the cotemporary of Dunbar, appears to have been a 


*. Sometimes by miftake .dndrew; but the Maitland MS. calls 
him always: Walter: as the Bannatyne does, fave in ene place. 
Dunbar calls him of Carrick: he feems te haveerrefided at Airy 
which he. calls bame. 


6 poet 
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poet of confiderable repute; tho few of his works. be 
now extant, and thole few of no moment. ‘They are 
only the two fatires on Dunbar in their Miyszng; and 
Lhe Pras of Age, p. 189. of Lord Hailes’s collection, 


14.90. 

GAWIN DOUGLAS, Bithop of Dunkeld, fon, 
brother, and uncle, to is ls. of Angus; his nephew, 
being he whe married. agate D lowager of Scotland, 
and daughter of Henry. V lil; was bora i the end of 
147 45 OF “beginning of i476: and died at London, 1522, i 
his 48th year. The life of this illuftrious poet is fo 
fully written in the laft editiom of his Visgil, Edin. 
17 YGs at that very little is left to add. In. the 7repn/acdta 


txter Angham et Scotiam in the Cotton lib, are different - 


papers, TMentinging our poet. 27 June 151 3, 1s. an ovi- 
ginal letter, figned by Gawin Douglas. 14 Dec,.1518, 
ts a letter Font Angus and others, ecommending the 


Bifhop to the King of England, to fettle fome points 
between them. (4 nae 1521, are initrudctions for 


him, from Angus an ‘ others, to implore the King of © 


England’s aid againft Albany the Governor, Bithop 

Dougla as dying at Hee was buried in the Savoy 

church 1; but fad no ftone, his epitaph being inferibed 

orm bifhop Haltay’ S, by whole fide he | lyes. Far lefs is 

there any effigy him; which ! mention, to fave 

the reader the trouble I took to alcertain this poitit. 
The-works of this eminent writer are: 

1. King Hart, here printed; and fuppofed, from 
feveral fate e, ct pailages, to be one of his frit pro- 
ductions. 

A tranilation of Ovid Ox the remedy. of love, as he tells 

us ina fhort epilogue to the Twelith book of the 
Eneid p. 448. 

Of Ovideis Lufe the Remede did tranflate; 

And fyne'of hie Honour the Palice wrate, 
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Now from a paflage, p. 483, it appears, that the. 
Palice of Honour was written twelve years before his. - 
Virgil, or 1513; fo that this tranflation was written 
betore the year 1so1 when the Palice was certainly 
compofed. It is loft. 

3. The Palice of Honour, written in 1501, and printed 
at London, 4to 1553; and at Edinburgh, dy Fobne 
Roos, for He. Charteris, 1579, 4to. both editions rare 
to excefs. It is an allegorical poem, faid to be of fu- 

reme merit; and enriched with hiftories, and other 
incidents. Every reader muit regret that it is not 
reprinted. Ames informs us, that the Edinburgh 
printer, 1579, fays in his preface, that, ‘ befides 
the copie printed at London, there were copyis 
‘of this work fet furth of auld amangis our felfis;’ 
that is, in Scotland: but none have yet appeared. 
Florence Wilion, or Volufenus, is iaid to have 
imitated it in his elegant book De Tranquilitate Animi. 
If fo, he muft have icen it in MS; for his book was 
printed by Gryphius 1543, 4/0. being the moft elegant 
work which ever came from the preis of Gryphius. 

Demptter mentions his Goldin fad bss for fo we 


may tranilate /u:ee Narrationes. he Bifhop fays 
himfelf, in the epiftle to Lord any at the end of 
his Virgil, 


I have alfo a fhort comment compy1!'d, 
To expone ftrange hifioryis, and termes wyld. 
t & ? 


but this feems to relate folely to Virgil’s mythology, 
&c. Dempiter alfo mentions his Comedie Sucre: 
but as that writer is a itrange dealer in falfehoods, he 
f never to be trutted, fave where he concurs with 
others. Our’ poet’s greatelt, and apparently lait, 

work was his 
4. Tranjflation of Virzit’s Encid, written from January rgt2 
till July 1513, being a {pace of eighteen, months; 
as he inforins us in ‘his epilogue to ‘the whole, &c. 
This 
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This was alfo firft printed at London, 1553, 4fo: and 
it is femarkablé that both this and the Palice of Ho- 
nour, 1553, have efcaped “mes: a circumftance which 
fays very little tor his information, or accilracy. In 
the conclufion he feems to hint that he meaned to 
give up poetry ; but fuch vows are not binding. in- 
deed, he only fays, 
My Mufe fall now be clene contemplative, &c. 


And will direk my laubors evermoir 
Unto the commoun weith, and Goddis gloir. 
9 


Perhaps, after all, Aizg Hart was written in his old age; 
and he died before he could correct it. Yet there is 
doubt if a writer, who fhews {uch command of language 
in his Virgil, could draw even a firft fketch which has 
ungramunatical paflages. 

The Prologues to many of the books of Virgil by 
Gawin Douglas, are quite wonderful ; particularly that 
to d. VIL. deicribing winter ; that to 4, XII. deicribing 
a fummer morning; and that to Maffei’s XI[lth 4. a 
fummer evening. Mr. Warton has put Milton’s-L’ Al- 
legro and I Penferofo as the earlieft defcriptive poems 
in Englifh; if fo, we have examples in Scotifh near a 
century and a half before. Arid what examples! 
Suffice it to fay, that they yield to no defcriptive 
poems in any language. 

Bifhop Dovglas alfo fent Polydore Virgil, a little 
memoir on the origin-of the Scots: in which, as 
Polydore {tates it, he traced them to Gathelus, &c; 
But Polydore; being a man of {cience and fenfe, rightly 
put the firft fettlement of the Scots in Britain, in the 
sth century, not chufing to facrifice truth and learn- 
ing to dreams unworthy even of children. 


Dunbar } 
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Dunbar, in bis Lament for the deth of the Makaris, 
Lord Hailes’s collection, p.74. mentions the following poets 5 
avho apparently flourilbed between 1400 and 1520, being 
all dead before that piece was written, 


I. SIR HEW OF EGLINTOUN. 
HW. ETRIK. 
lil. HERIOT. 
IV. JOHN CLERK. 
V. JAMES AFFLEK. 
VI. SIR MUNGO LOCKHART OF THE LEE. 
WII. CLERK OF TRANENT. 
VILL. SIR GILBERT HAY. 
IX. ALEXANDER TRAIL. 
X. PATRICK. JOHNSTOUN. 
XI. MERSAR. 
XII. ROWL.OF ABERDENE. 
XIll. ROWL OF CORSTORPHYNE. 
XIV. BROUN. 
XV. ROBERT HENRYSOUN. 
XVI. SIR JOHN THE ROSS, 
XVIL. STOBO. 
XVII. QUINTENE SHAW. 


Of all thefe, very few memorials remain. VU. The: 
Maitland MS. reads, The Clerk; but the meafure. 
forces me to prefer the Bannatyne. This poet, Dunbar 
here tells us, made the aventers of Sir Gawane. Dre 
Percy mentions three tales about Gawan to be in his 
Ms.; but this of Clerk was apparently a Romance, as 
it contained the adventures of the hero, while Dr. Percy’s 
tales only relate fingle adventures. VIII. The Bannatyne 
MS. reads Sir Gilbert Gray, falfely; the Maitland 
rightly, Hay. Sir Gilbert Hay was Chamberlain to. 
Charles, VI. of France; and, in 1456, tranflated from 

z Frenck. 
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French into Scotifh, at the defire of William Earl of 
Orkney, Lord High Chancellor of sia ele the book 
of Bonet prior of Salon upon Battles. Dr. Mackenyie, 
who gives us this information, had the Ms. in his 
own pofleflion, and gives us this initial {pecimen. 

¢ Here folows the “Proloug of the faid buk, in termis 
as the forenamit Doftour Bonnet Prior of Salone 
made his firft intitulacion, and prohemin. And fyne 
efter fhall folow ates principal parties of the Buke for- 
namyt; tranfletit be me Gilbert of the Haye, Knight, 
Matter in Artis, and Bachelere in Decreis ; Cham- 
berlyn umqubill to the maift worthy king Charles of 
France ; at the requeft of an hye and mighty prince, 
and worthy: lord, “William Earl of Orknay, and of 
Cathnes, Lord Synclere, and eae ot Scotland: 
in his caftell of Roflyne, the yere of our lord A 
Thoufand, Four Hundreth, Fifty and Sex.’ 

From Duntar’s teftimony it appears that Sir Gilbert 
alfo wrote poenis. 

Of all thefe preceding, no poems are known: but 
one of X.-and another of XI. are in Lord Hailes’s col- 
lection. Hither XII. or XIII. wrote a ftupid piece 
called Rewi’s curfing in the Maitland and Bann. MSS. 
XIV. The Maitl. reads done rowne, but the Bann. 
feems preferable, as being fenfe, and as running in 
the ftyle of the other ftanzas, he hes tane, &c. Al {pe- 
eimen of a dull poem by him is given by Lord Hailes. 
XV. Several of Henryfon’s poems are extant in the 
work laft quoted. His Fabils * are in the Harleian 
Library, and, inftead of being fo moral as Lord Hailes 
ftates them, have, in many paffages, equal freedom with 
any cotemporary poetry. Ze rwa mice in the Evergreen, 
Vol. {. is the only one worth preservation, ‘being 
written with much zaiveré. The Harleian MS. is 


come 
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* I find in Bagford’s MS. Colleétions about printing (in the 
Mofeum), that He nrifoun’s Fables were printed at Edinbursh, by 
Andrew Hart, 1621. 
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dated rg71, being collected near a century after Herirys 
foun’s death by fome admirer of thefe fables. It ig 
well written, and preferved; and has fome curious 
Hluminations, tho poorly done. XVI, XVII. XVIII. 
were cotemporaries of Dunbar. XVI. being mentioned 
in the Fiytmg as fuch, and XVI and XVILI in the 
Lament for the makars as yuk dead, A poem of Shaw is 
in this volume. 


DAVID STEEL, a Dean unknown, alfo lived about 
this time. See Appendix Art. I. 

A curious relique of old Scotifh poetry called 
The thrie tales of the thrie Priefts of Peblis; contayning many 
notabill examples and Jentences. Edin 1603, 4f0o+ d/./. 1% 
heaves, : 
appears to have been written before the conqueft of 
Granada, 1491; for it mentions, p. 2. that Maifter 
¥ohne, one of the priefts, had travelled in five kingdoms 
of Spain ; fer Chriftian, and one Heathen. ‘The only 
copy of this work known now lyes before me by the 
kindnefs of Mr. Gough, its poffetfor. It had formerly 
belonged to Dr. Rawlinfon, Mr. Weft, and Mr. Rat- 
clitle, as may be feen in their ref{pective fale-catalogues. 
‘The tales anfwer the title, being moral and pious ; but 
afford curious minutiz of manners *. 

1500. 


* At the end is an advertifement, that Robert Charteris, ‘ The 
® printer of this prefent treatife, has... printit findrie uther de- 
© |-@abill Difcourfes undernamit, fic as are 

¢ David Lindefayes Play. Philotuss 

© Freirs of Berwick & Bilbo. . 
€ Quhilk are to be favld in his buith at the weft fide of Auld Pro- 
© volis clofehead.on the North fide of the Gate, ane lytill above 
¢ ghe Salt-trone.’ 

A familar advertifement at the end of PArlotus, 1603, 4to, bears 
© David Lindfay’s Play, The thrie Priefts of Peblis, &c.” So that 


Lhave no doubt but that David Lindfay’s Play was his Satyre of the 
threp. 
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1c00. 

Henry, a Ciftertian ath Prior of Kelfo, tranflated 
Snto Scotifh the ‘ hirteen Books of Rutilius on Rural 
Atiairs, as Dempfter tells us: who alfo fays, that 
Henry wrote a panegyric of the Virgin in Greek verte 
to Lorenzo de Medici. fzdes fit penes autorem. Demptter’s 
library mutt have been fomething like that of Gargan- 
tua, for moft of his books have vanifhed. ‘To call 
fuch an infamous impoflor by his very worit, but true, 
title were but juitice to fociety. 


TE20. 

SIR DAVID LINDSAY of the Mount, which wa 
the name of his paternal eftate, near Coypar in Fife, 
was born, it is thought, about 1490. He was of an an- 
‘cient family ; and was educated at the univerlity of 


three eftates (fee his article). Bot what was Bilbo? Certain it is, 
however, that The Freirs of Berwick had been then printed, tho now 
quite loft. Way, a fecond edition of it is in Bagford. 

The merie hiftorie of the thrie Freirs of Berwick. Printed at Aber- 
‘deen, by Edward Raban for Dayid Melvil, 1622. 

Who ever faw either edition ?. Yet, at the fame time, the editor 
muft covfefs his title page was printed off two months before he 
made this difcovery. 

* There is a piece publifhed in a {mall colleétion by Ruddiman, 
1766, called The banifhment of poverty by Fobn Duke of Altany, but 
it is quite a modern production, 

ames W. was a poet, as is evident from Lindfay’s xfwer to 
that &ing’s Flyting : 
Redoubted roy your ragement I have ree, 
Proclaiming you the prince of poeury. 


But no piece of this monarch is preferved. The Gaberlunyie man, 
and the ‘ollie Beggar, have been afcribed to him upon no autho- 
rity whatever, They occur in no old MS, and were firit pub- 
lithed, I believe, by Allan Ramfay in his Tea-table Mifcellany ; 
from tradition itis fuppofed. The Scotith traditions, about their 
wegal poetry, are quite vague and foolifh, 
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St. Andrews. After he had finifhed his ftudies in phi- 
lofophy, his parents fent him abroad; and having 
travelled, as he himfelf tells us, thro England, France, 
Jraly, and Germany, he returned to his n: itive country 
about the year 1514. Not long after his return, he 
was made one of the gentlemen of the King’s bedcham- 
ber: and the care of the young prince James V. was 
committed to him, as a perfon qualified to fuperintend 
his education, trom his knowlege of languages, and of 
mankind. 

Macke nyi ie, fr om whofe Lives this account is chiefly 
derived, ridiculoufly makes Lindfay Steward of the Houfe- 
hold, Pi mafter , Treafurer, and U, Der, to the King, be- 
caufe he fays, in his addrefs to the King prefixt to “his 
Dreme, that he was all thefe to him when an infant ; 
meaning, that the prince liked him fo well; that he 
would have no other to perform thefe feveral offices 
about him. A true fample < of antiquarian reafoning! 
We have no reafon to be lieve that Lindfay held any 
office, fave that of Lyne king at_avms, an honourable, 
but not a very profitable place. His attachment to the 
Reformation was the caule of his not attaining higher 
preferments. 

After the death of James” V. 1542, we are told, 
that he became a favourite of the Earl of Arran, who 
was Governor of the kingdom; but, by means of the 
Earl’s brother, the Abbot of Paifley, afterward Arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrews, he very foon loft his favour, 
After which, retiring to his country feat, and being 
forced to be happy becaute he could _ be great, he 
{pent, his remaining years in. retirement; and died in 
the end of 1553, aged about 62. 

From L indfay of Pitscotie, whofe Hiftory was not 
gh nted when Mackenvie wrote, we learn that,/in 1536, 

Sir Da ce was embaflador to the emperor, and alfo to 
France, concerning the king’s marriage ;, which {peaks 
him. to Ha been in his ah confidence. In 1937 he 
contrived, 
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€oiitrived triumphal arches, &c. for the queen’s entry. 
In 1542 we find him prefent at the king’s death. 


His works are, 


1. The Teftament, and Complaint, of our Sovereign Lord 


Fames the Fifth’s Papingo *. This, I find from a MS. 
note on the copy of Mackenyie’s lives in the Mu- 
feum, was printed at London, 1538, by Fobn Bydde, 
at the fun in Hleetftreet. 


2. Lhe dreme addreft to Fames V. 


2 


3. On the death of Queen Magdalene 1537 
4. Camplaint to the King. 

5. Tragedy of Cardinal Beaton» 1 646. 

6. Anfwer to the King’s fiyting. 

4. Complaint of Bafb the king’s old hound. 

8. Ln contempt of. ‘fide tails and muzzle facese 
g. Katie’s confeffion. 


10. Fufting between Waifon and Barbour. 
11. A dialogue of the miferable eftate of the world between Lixv- 


perience and the Courtier, in Four. Books. This contains 
an abftract of ancient hiftory; whence it is called Te 
Monarchiese It is ufually, and properly, put firft in 
his works, as being by far his largetft production. 
But it was, in all likelihood, his lait effort ; for he is 
there reprefented as an old courtier who had left the 
court. He alfo quotes Cario’s Chronicle, written in 
German, in 1531, but not tranflated into Latin till 
1638, nor apparently publifhed in that language tll 
1543. See Bayle. Palmerius is another author 
quoted; he wa: of the 16th century; and wrote De 
remporibus. Polydore Virgil, de inventoribus reruns, alfo 
adduced, was printed at Paris, 1528: but Lingisy 
mentions an Englifh life of Alexander the Great and 
the Hiftory of him by Quintus Curtius was print ze 


%* In this poem Snawdon palace is mentioned with high 3g 


SXThere was it? The Itinerarian Wilelam de Morcejire 
Rex Arthurus coftodiebat le ronad- rable in cafiro de: 
6 trey Snowdon-welt-cafile.’ 
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in Englith, at London, 1553, 4to: there muft have 
been an edition before, ‘Ihe Monarchies alfo men- 
tion the friars as being abolifhed in Holland, Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Norway; which.indeed. hap- 
pened in the three later countries before 1537: as 
to Holland, the period of reformation efcapes me 
at prefent. But, on the whole, from the above, and 
a variety of other books quoted, for Lindfay was a 
man of confiderable learning, [ believe the Monar- 
chies to have been written about 1550; and ac- 
cordingly Mackenyie * teils us, this work was printed 
at Copenhagen 1552, 4. ‘The place is falfe; and 
the book was in all likelihood printed at London; 
but of this afterwards. ; 

N°s, 1. 2. 3. the editor poffefles zmprentit, at the coms 
mand and expenfis of maifier Sammuel Fafcuy, In Paris 1558, 
4to, black letter. From the*words, the /aid Sir David 
Lindfay, &c. in the title, the Monarchies{eem to have pre- 
ceded : and perhaps the other Numbers above followed. 
"This edition has a full-length portrait of Sir DavidLindfay 
in different parts of the beok, in his drefs as Lyon king 
at arms, a defignation always put by him in the titles 
of his works. This portrait is of high curiofity ; and 
has, I believe, efcaped moft colleétions fave the capital 
one at Strawberry Hill. -How Lindfay’s works, fo in- 
imical to Rome, could be printed at Paris, itis hard to 
imagine ; and I fufpect the true place was Rouen in 
Normandy, a town where different Hugonot books aps 
peared. But of this prefently. ‘sai 

The next edition is Edinburgh, by Fohne Scot, 1568, 
4to; which has No. 4 omitit (as the printer fays) ia the 


* This author is fo foolith asto tell us, that Lindfay’s works 
as above were firft printed at Edinburgh, 1540, 8vo; as if the 
Tragedy of Beaton could be written in 1540! as if works again 
the Papiits could, in 1540, be printed in Edinburgh! as if Edin- 
burgh was the place where bitter innuendoes againft James V. 
and Mary of Guife, could be printed during either of their lives! 
But in fact no editions can be found other than above ftated. 
ht imprentingis 
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g mprentingis of Rowen and London. This Rowen edition 
I take to be that marked Paris 1558. No London edj- 
tion has yet been found; but fuch may have exifted of 
later date than 1558, or, what is as likely, the Copen- 
hagen book is here referred to. Such mijzomers are well 
known to have been ufual in-the books of the’early Pro- 
teftants, in order to icreen the printers: and, io late 
as 1568, Piticotie tells us, that an Act of the Popifh 
affembly ordained Sir David’s works to be burned. In 
fact, Sir David was more the reformer of Scotlaed than 
John Knox: for he had prepared the ground ; and 
John only fowed the feed. In 1560 the Reformation 
was eftablifhed in scotland: but not till 1567, when 
Mary was depofed, could Proteftant books be printed 
at Edinburgh; and, we may be affured, that this edi- 
tion of +568 is in fact the very firit real Scotifh edition 
of Lindfay’s poems. Baffandin, in 1574, printed ano- 
ther edition, Edin. qfo. and in the fame year publifhed 
No. 1. feparately *. In 1588 Charteris gave his edition, 
Edin. 4to. Other editions are, 1592, 1§97, 4to. 

The editions fince are innumerable; for Lindfay’s 
tenets made him a favorite poet, even with thofe who 
could. not judge of his poetry. The lateft is that of 
Edinburgh 1776, 8vo; which has an impudent title, 
afferting that feveral pieces are therein firit printed 
from the cabinets of the curious; while not one line 


is found in it that is not im every other edition fince’ 


1568, 

But befide the above, there are two other pieces of 
Lindfay in print, tho rare to the extreme. Cne of 
thefe is, 

* Bagford, in his MS. Collections upon printing in the Mu- 
feum, fays, that Lindfay’s works were turned to perfect Englith in 


2 4to edition, r58r. This edition was printed at London for Pur~ 
feote, and had no effet on the Scotith editions. 


12. The 
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se. The Hiftorie of a noble and walicnt William Meldrim 
Sguuyer 5 ungubyle Laird of Cleifo axd Binns, compylit be 
Sir David Linde ty of the Mont, Lyon king of arms. 
This was firft printed in an edition of his works by 
Charteris, dit! 1592, 4¢0. and isis feparately, 
Edin. 1594, and r602, 4to. The editor has a cor- 
rect and well written MS. of it in 12mo, Glafzoaw, 
auritten be Fantes Clark, 1635. This would feem copied 
svi ane ini MS.; for the piewosar is had he feen 
any of the printed copies, would hardly have taken this 
uble with adix- penny pamphlet, This piece is the 
beft of all Lindf ay ’s works; being defcriptive of 
» and incidents : tho it has fomewhat ‘too 
much Spice, as the French! call j t, being very free in a 
paflagé or two. ‘This has prevented the Scotith book- 
fellers from reprinting it, sae! it fhould offend their 
go diy eu iftomers. For the romantie, but real, hiftory 
of Meldrum, fee Pifcotie. ble "molt rare piece of 
Eindfay’s is 
¥3. 4 fatyre ae ve three efates, Edm. 1602, 4to. 
{ believe there was a prior edition about 1594, 4to. 
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14. Same fragment: of plays acted on the cafile bill Coupar ; 
and Beith Letth and E ge et oz the play green. 
‘They\are in the Bannatyne MS. and, ia {pite of their 


; A 


imimodefiy, ought to be publifhed. 


r. Mackenyie obierves that L indiay has the honour 
Z irit*, who introduced dramatic poetry into 
Scotland. He net only. compoted feveral -lragedies 
and. Comedies ¢ 5 but was hi mfelf a principal actor in 
them. His theatre was not, however, very fevere. 
The f lays, that there are only two frag- 
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% © Bithop ES is faid to have written Comeedie Sacre; but, 
5 “fo they wvere never adled 
t The idea ef Hi ene and Comedy was at firfi very bare. 
fay or Pley that rynpythe wirh sladneffe, and endythe with. 
for j Joy or,Pley that begynyth with forow and 
eadyth with ladnefle : Corzeaia.” Prompt. Parv. voc. Foy and Piey. 
ments 
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ments of his dramatic pieces to be found; and both are 
in the Bant natyne MS. One occurs, _P. 164. Here 
hagins the pre aclamation of the fla), made by Sir David 
Lin dfay of the Mount, ku ight, in the play fi old, in the pear 
of God 1515. Another, in p- 168. Here begins. Sir 
David 4 Pes y's play, made in the Greenside, befias Ldin- 
argh. ‘ quhilk’ (fays the tranicriber) ‘1 write but 

‘ fhortly be inte se Fa leavan the grave matters there- 
‘ of, becaufe the famen abufe is w ell reformed in Scot- 
€ Jand.’ 

In profe, befide Heraldic pieces, Sir David is faid 
to have. written a hiftory of Scotland, now bike I 
fufpect, betcxers Lindfay of Pitfcotie has been con- 
founded with Sir David; for the former, in his pr Hed 
puts the later among his chief informers. 


Same period of 1520+ 

SIR JAMES ADS IS, as Mackenyie tells us, was 
defcended from an neient fainily in Fifefhire, where 
he was born in the en of James 1V. was educated at 
St.. Andrews; went to Paris, and returned in the 
minority of James VY. into whofe favour he ingratiated 
himfelf by his poetry, having written fundry tragedies 
and comedies, and ‘ ler poems, that were muc “h ap- 
plauded by good judges. He joined the French face 
tion againit the Englith » and, in fome fkirmifhes pre- 
ceding the fatal battle of Pinkie, fo cet >d hin 


C rT] 
felf, that he was k nighted on #he field. After the lofs 
of that day, he retired into Fife; and Sa d- hinfelf 
with his favorite fhitdies P atin? in 1g48, publifhed, 


at St. Andrews, his noted Comitiint of Scotland, This 
is a well written work for the*time;. and fhew 
abundance of learning. He appears from it to hi 

read much beth in Greek and Latin ; authors ; to have 
been well-ikilled in mathematics and philofophy; and 


to have been a great lever of his cx suntry. Unpub- 
lifhed, and in MS. fays Mackenyie, are 
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Poems confifting of Songs, Ballads, Plays, and Farces. 
He died at Culrofs in 1554. 

It is much to be regretted that his Complaint is not 
reprinted /zteratim. — According to Mackenyie’s account 
of it, it is divided into XX. chapters ; all of which are 
pious, moral, and political, fave chapter VI. which 
is quite a digreflion ; and which at leaft ought to be 
reprinted feparately. This I would have done, but, 
not being able to procure it, 1 muft content myfelf 
with giving Dr. Mackenyie’s relation, ‘ The VI 
¢ Chapter is a digreiion of the author, which he calls 
¢ An Monolog recreaiyve of the Autor. In this chapter 
©he fays, That, being fatigued with his ftudies, he re- 
tired himfelf to a foreft, upon the fixth day of June: 
and placing himtelf at the foot of a mountain, on the 
banks of a pleafant river, he defcribes in poetical 
terms the various beauties of the field in that feafon 
of the year. Then he gives an account of the feveral 
cries of the beafts, the chirpings, and mufical notes, 
of the birds of the foreft. 1n taking a view of the 
ocean he fees a galley weighing anchor, and fighting 
another: and deicribes the whole battle, and manage- 
ment of the fhips, in the terms of the feamen. After 
this, he fays, he was diverted with the fight of 
fhepherds, their wives and children ; gives an account 
of their rural performances, making one of them en- 
tertain the reft with a difcourfe of the happinefs 
and greatnefs of the fhepherd’s lite; then defcribe to 
them the glorious fabricks of the heavens, which 
they daily have in view; and then lay down the whole 
principles of aftronomy, and an explanation of the 
moft common phenomena in nature, fuch as thunder 
and lightning, hail, fnow, and rain, eclipfes, &c. 
Then one of the fhepherds’ wives, to whom thefe 
long philofophical and mathematical lectures were 
noways agreeable, makes a propofal to every ene of 
éthem to tell-a tale; which they unmediately agree 

* to. 
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Sto. And here our author gives an account of the 
¢ fables, and ftories, the country people then ufed to 
¢ divert themfelves with. After which, each of the 
‘ fhepherds fung a fong; which our author here.enu- 
‘merates. And, finee they diicover what were then 
‘ the moft efteemed of Scotifh poems, I fhall give an 
¢ account of them in his own words ;’ [as ia Sel. Scote 
Ball. Vol. U1.) ¢ and feveral others, which, our author 
‘fays, he has forgot. After this, fays he, the fhep- 
© herds went to the dancing; and he names all their 
‘dances. The fhepherds having gone home with 
¢ their flocks, our author’s next diverfion was to con- 
«template herbs in the fields, of which he gives 
¢ the following account.’ [ Mack. tranicribes fome notes 
about medical herbs] ‘ After this, our author falls 
‘afleep. And in his VII. chapter gives an account of 
his dream about Lady Scotia, and her three fons, the 
« three Eftates of Scotland; and fhe begins her com- 
¢ plaint againft them.’ 


The following poets are mentioned by Sir David Lindfay, 
dn the Prolog to the Papingo, as them living, that is about 
2530. 

I. CULROSE. 

Il. KYD. 

HI. STEWART. 
IV. STEWART OF LORN. 

V. GALBREITH. 

VI. KINLOCH. 
VIl. BALLENTYNE. 

Of the firft two nothing is known. Some pieces of 
the Stewarts are publifhed by Lord Hailes. No. V, 
and VI. are unknown. No. VII. is furely John Bal- 
fenden, the tranflator of Boyce’s Hiftory of Scotland, 
Edin. 1541, Folio; in which different poems of his 
are found; particularly Virtae aad Pyce, a piece re- 

5 printed 
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printed in the Evergreen, where he is alfo falfely ftyled 
Ballentyne, as the Ms. has Ballenden. The reader mutt 
beware of confounding him with Bannatyne, the collec- 
tor of poems. In the Biographia Brit. Art. Ballendene, 
fome of his poetry, printed or MS, is faid to be in the 
hands of Sir Laurence Dundas. Ballenden died at 
Rome: 1590. 


1530. 

About this time a fingular piece of ancient Scotith 
poetry, by an unknown author, feems to have been 
written. It’s name Is 

Philotus, [acomedy.] Edin. 1603, 4to, bl. 1. 1612, 4/0. 

The edition 1603 is among Mr. Garrick’s old plays 
in the Mufeum; and no earlier is known; for the im- 
modefty of the piece ieems to have kept it in MS. as 
was Lind{ay’s. Squire Meldrum, for the fame reafon, 
till near this time. The prefs was hardly known in 
Scotland, till the Reformation appeared there; and 
this event tinging evcry thing with religion for fome 
time, bookfellers only publithed fuch pieces as would 
pleafe the godly. ‘This comedy is firit printed for 
Robert Charteris, a bookfeller of Edinburgh, whofe 
memory, and that of Henry (his father, I believe) de- 
ferve high applaufe for the many curious pieces of 
old Scotifh poetry preferved by their care. 

This fingular early drama is moft valuable for it’s 
curious pictures of life, manners, drefs, &c. It is 
a feries of dialogues withr little plot; and is moftly in 
the oftave ftanza of The Gaberlunyie mam That it was 
written before the Reformation in Scotland appears 
from it’s mentioning St. Marie, St. Taftian, Eremites that 
in deferts dwell. Limitoris and Tarlochis, St. Maloy. St. 
Fultan. St. Eloy’s rod. _ Bernard and Bryde. Befide, 
the ftyle is even older than the general ftyle of Lind- 
fay; and from this alone, one read in Scotifh poetry 
would put it before.1530. But the meffenger alfo, in a 
conclulive addrefs to the audience, defires them to 

pray 
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pray for our king. The word ding is rime, fo could no 
be altered ; and that this piece was written under 
James VI. is, from it’s language, impoffible, for n 
would furely etfect old language, &c. in a comedy. 
muft therefore have been written under James V. wh 
died 1542, “This piece was by Phillips a: oe Wasi g 

moft f foolifhly g given to Heywood, the E Pili fa draimati# 
tho quite unlike all his interludes, his only dramas ; am 
mnie in old Scotifh, which Heywood couid never 
have thought of, even in a dream. 

Later dramatic biograph hers have rectified this miflake. 
But the recent editor of a Biographia ek z ies at- 
tacked this piece violently on the fcore of 3 
‘This writers philofophy, it would feem 
pet to his learning. Had he the {mall 

philofophy, he \ vould kn now that our bafhfv 
recnathe ible to ihe rs, is a weaknels, and 
virtue; and that it is this bafhfulnefs 
makes us fo nice a about matters fo freely dticourfec 
other nations. If the generation of man be a matt 
fhame and infamy, it follows that maa 

ef fhame and: infamy. Now nothi ng €3 
ata as Lom ideas aya" oes nature 


al 


mere ignorance opening t the door to eV very 
this writer a ay learning, he would know 
comedies of Ariftophanes, written in the brighte 
of Athenian bi cnats: are quite indecent to 
ears. Are wev eens than che Athenians? Are we not 


far more foolifi in this reipect than all moderna na- 
tions * ¢ 


* Every dunce.can quote Pope’s lines, 


‘ Immodeft words admit of no defence, 

* For want of decency is want of feufe, 

But Pope was vo philofopher; for he did not even underfland the - 
fcope of his own Effay on Man, as we all know. Deemcy is fy- 
nonymous with fu/bion. Were it the fathion to-go naked, it would 
be indecent to wear clothes, What has fenfe to do with fathion ® 
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¢ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud fapientia dixit.” 


The biographer ought alfo to be told, that our nicé- 
nefs in this point is a fure mark of our barbarity ; for 
Horace in the moft polite court of Auguftus, ules 
thefe very words which fo much {tartle this. literary 
eunuch. But, not expecting him to read the Greek or 
Roman writers, who abound, as all know, with free 
expreffions of this kind, never conceiving any fhame, 
where nature could mean none, except fhe meaned 
that man fhould be afhamed of his creation’; it 
fhall only be further recommended to this writer to 
follow his own province, and ftudy the old French, 
Spanifh, Italian, and modern German, and Dutch 

lays, before he attacks one country for the cuftoms of 
all. ‘There is alfo a pretty little book, called Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, where be will find all the words, fo 
alarming to his eyes, printed at full length in England; 
and within thefe ten years. 

After all, there are but ¢wo lines in this comedy 
which ate immodeft, and they fhall be altered, if the 
editor republifhes it, as he means to do, with an Efay 


on the early Scotifh drama. 


TS fOuns 

ALEXANDER SCOT, the Anacreon of old Scotifh 
poetry, began to write about this time. His pieces 
are very correct and elegant for the age; and almoft 
all amatory. From p. 192+ fo 211- ef Lord Hailes’s 
collection, are fever of this poet’s pieces; and in the 
Bannatyne MS. are /eventeen more unpublifhed. All 
his works will furely. bear printing. He ftands at 
the head of the ancient minor poets of Scotland. 


% About this time the Earl of Glencairn wrote a little fatire 
againft the Gray Friars, preferved by Knox, 


1560. 
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teow. 
SIR RICHARD MAITLAND. As to this vener- 
able poet the reader is obliged for any pleafure he may 
find 


CXid 


* Mary Queen of Scotland was a poetefs in French. Brantome 
has preferved a little ode by her, on the death of her hufband 
Francis II. Ir is but poor. In that elegant work, the Anthologie 
Frarg:ife, 1765, p- 19, is another piece, faid to be written by her 
on leaving France: but it feems only her celebrated words, on 
lofing fight of France, verfifed and fet to mufic. 

The original Sonnets of Mary to Bothwell are preferved, being 
publifhed in their own French, with a Scotifh tranflation, at the 
end of the Scotith edition of her noted Letters, What a pity that 
the original French letters were not alfo publithed fully, inftead of 
a little piece of each with an Ge. prefixed to the Scotifh tranfla~ 
tions! Lord Hailes, in his Remarks on the Hiftory of Scotland, bas 
faficiently fhewn thofe French fonnets to be originals. The origi- 
nal French letters to Bothwell are unfortunately lof, the Scotith 
tranflations being the ftandard copies. But that thefe French ori-~ 
ginals were actually written by Mary, and were no forgeries, feems 
certaia, if there be any certainty in bifiory. Two great champions 
have of late appeared for Mary, namely, Mr. Tytler and Dr, 
Stvart. . Both writers have met with great fuccefs among thofe wha 
are themfelves incapable of examining fuch a matter, that Is, nine 
out of ten. Other caufes alfo contribute. There are many friends 
of the houfe of Stuart in Scotland, as is natural to fuppofe: and, 
while that houfe has perithed, fuch men fill love it’s memory. 
Now thefe people are ali friends to Mary, and are much too weak 
for conviétion ; for the weaker any man is, the ftronger are his 
prejudices. But the crand caufe of fuch opinions prevailing over 
truth is, that no perfon cf a feeling heart can read the hiftory of 
Mary, efpecially her fu fferings from the yet more infamous Eliza- 
beth, without withing to find her innocent. This ruins all: for 
avhat we wifh we eafily believe. I will not fay of the Enquiry, as 
Mr. Hume does, that tt 1s wholly compofed of fcandalous artifices ; 
but juftice forces me to fay, that it has far. too much art, and 
abounds with grofs perverfion of faé&. Dr. Stuart 1s much more 
manly; but his perfonal enmity to Dr, Robertfon has carried him 
greatly too far. The public feerss to wonder that no anfwer is re- 
turned to thefe writers, The truth is, they have advanced no new 
faét, and are already anfwered by Hume and by Rebertfon. But, 
in cafe no abler champion fhall arife before fix years elapf¢,. the 
h ; editec 
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find in this colleGtion, a fuller account of him feems¢ 
due. The ancient name of the family was Mautalant 
and, in the Chart. Mailrofe (Bibl. Harl.), I obferve 
Thomas Mautalant a witnels to a charter in 1227. We 
find mention in the following poems of an ancient Sur 
Richard Maitland, famous for his valour. From 
Crawford’s Peerage, it is evident that there was no Sir 
Richard in the family till our author, fave one, who 
lived-about 1250, and who firft diftinguifhed the houfe. 
Yet we find no acts of his valour mentioned by Craw- 
ford; but as he lived in the reigns of Alexander IT and 
III. and mention is made of his employing his valour 
againft the Englifh, we fhall find that not one battle 
was fought between the Englifh and Scotifh during the 
whole reign of Alexander JI. or from 1214 till 1249. 
{t muft therefore have been when Alexander HI. im 
1264, affifted Henry III. againft his barons, that this 
old knight diftinguifhed himfelf; for there were no 
other contefts between England and Scotland till 1296. 
But, I fuppofe, the Norwegians, who, in 1263, invaded 
Scotland, and were defeated, alfo contributed to this 
knight’s renown. This Sir Richard Maitland was 
baron, or laird, of Thirlftane in Haddingtonfhire. In 
1346 the family muft have been eminent ; for, in that 
year, John: Maitland, of Thirlflane, married Agnes 
daughter of Patrick Earl of March. On the 23d January 
1432, William Maitland,. of Thirlftane, obtained, from 


editor hereby pledges himfeif to the public, to anfwer both thefe 
authors in a fhilling pamphlet upon Hume and Robertfon’s plan 5. 
that is, containing folely the faéts without declamation : a method 
which Mr. Tytler was bound .in propriety to follow, and not to 
wrap himfelf in a cloud of declamatory matter. Truth is always 
naked. Fallhood muft be covered. But, on the whole, Si vudgus 
wult decipi, decipiatur. 

King Henry (Darnly) feems to have written a fong in Lord 
Hailes’s Collection; at leaf Lord H. tells us the MS. gives it to 
him. ; 


Archibald 
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Archibald Duke of Touraine and Earl of Douglas, a 
grant of the lands of Blyth and others. 

William, the father of our poet, and who, while 
his father John Maitland of Thirlftane was yet alive, 
firft had the title of Lethington, married Martha 
daughter of George Lord Seaton; and was killed at 
Flodden, g Sept. 1513; leaving iffue our Sir Richard, 
who fucteeded ; and a daughter Janet, married to Hugh 
lord-Somervil. 

Sir Richard Maitland was born in 1496, for he died 
aged go, in 1586, as appears from thefe poems. He 
was educated at St. Andrews; and went to France, te 
ftudy the laws. Upon his return, fays Mackenyie, he 


became a favorite of James V. and, in the books of 


Sederunt, is marked an extraordinary Lord of Seffion 
in1g53. Bya letter of James VI. it appears that Sir 
Richard had ferved his Grandfir, Goodtir, Geodam, 
his mother, and himfelf, faithfully in many public 
ofhces. If Goodfir be Stepfather, how could Sir Rrchard 
ferve him of James VI, who was not married till 1589, 
after Sir R’s death ? Ruddiman, who explains Goodiir 
ftep-father, alfo explains it Grandfather (Glof. Dougl. 
voc. Schir), and it is clear to me that James IV. is 
the Grandur: James V. the Goodfir. But, however 
this be, during the reign of James V. he appears to 
have ferved the queen Mary of Guife in fome office, as 
we may guels from his poem Ox the Quern’s arrival, 
1561, p.z97- Scot of Scotstarvet, indeed, fays, that 
Sir Richard was Keeper of the Privy Seal under the 
Queen Regent; but this feems not certain: {0 that we 
cannot be pofitive what office he bore. flowever, we 
know that he was blind before 1561, or his 66th year: 
but, notwithftanding, he was made a Senator of: the 
College of Juftice by the title of Lord Lethington, +2 
Nov. 1561; and on the zo Dec. ic62-one of the 
Counfel, and Lord Privy Seal; which laft office he 
held till 1367, when he retigned itan fayour of John, 
h 2 his 
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his fecond fon. Sir Richard continued a Lord of Sefliom 
during all the troublefome times of the Regents, in the 
ninority of James VI. till 1584, when he refigneds 
and.died 20 March * 1586. By Mary his wife, daugh~ 
ter of Thomas Cranfton, of Corfly, he had three + fons, 
;.. William the famous fecretary ¥. 2. Sir John, after- 
ward Lord Thirlftane, and Chancellor. 3. “Fhomas,. 
who is the prolocutor with Buchannan in his treatile 
De Fure Regni: and four daughters; namely, 

‘+, Helen, married to John Cockburn of Clerking- 
ton. 

2. Margaret, to James Herriot of Trabroun. 

3. Mary, to Alexander Lauder of Hattoun. 

4. Habel, to William Douglas of Whittingham. All 
the daughters had offspring. 

Sir Richard is never mentioned by writers but with: 
refpect, as a man of great talents and virtue. Knox, 
indeed, blames him for taking a fum of money, te 


* Crawford and Mackenyie both fay he died April, 1586; but 
this proceeds from old and new ftyle. 

+ In a poem inthe Maitland MS, not publithed, called 4 ballad: 
confolatoir to Sir Rich, Maitland, on his blindnefs, feven fons are 
mentioned. It fpeaks of old Sir Richard, who lived about 1250 
and of Burdalane his fon; then adds, : 

Seven fons ye had, mycht contreval his thres 
Bot Burdelan ye have behind as he. 


and again mentions Burdalane : 


Bring you fra bail, and blis your Burdalane. 


Qu. Who was this Burdalane? The poem praifes our Sir KR. 
M. for every. virtue. 
ot There is a charter of Richard Maitland, of Ledington, knight, 
defigned Oeconomus monafterii monialium de Haddington, who confirms, 
as-fuperior, a grant, made by James Cockburn of Stirling, to-Wil- 
liam Maitland of Ledington,-heir apparent to the [faid Sir Richard}: 
principal fecretary to the queen, and to his heirs male, which fail- 
ing, to John and Thomas Maitlands his brethren, of the lands of 
Bagbie, within the Conftabulary of Haddington, dated 5 Dec, 
1564, Keith's Cat. of Sc. Bie. Edins 1758, 400. 
fufter 
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duffer Cardinal Beaton to efcape, when imprifoned a 
Seaton *. But Knox was too vehement, and often 
blamed without caufe; and fee p. 224, of this cal- 
lection, where Morton is blamed for the fame offence. 

One poem of Sir Richard was publifhed in the Ever- 
greeti; but no more of his works appeared till now. 
Befide poems, he wrote a MS. formerly, as Dr. Mac- 
kenyie fhews, in the Earl of Winton’s library, the title 
of which was The Chronicle and Hifforie of the houfe and 
furname of Seaton, unto the moneth of November, in the yeir 
of God An Thufand Five Hundereth Fifty Aught yeirs. Col- 
lechit, writ, and fer furth, be Sir Richard de Maitland of 
Leithingtoun, knicht, douchter-fone of the faid hous. Mac- 
kenyie gives an account of it. Mr. Forbes, in the Pre- 
face to his Decifions, tells us there is {till a MS. of the 
decifions, from 15 Dec. 1550, till 30 July 1565, by 
our Author, Folio, in the Advocates’ Library. 


1570. 

JOHN MAITLAND, eae LORD THIRL- 
STANE, the fecond fon of Sir. Richard, is yet un- 
known as a Scotifh poet; but one or two pieces in this 
colleétion entitle him to that appellation. He was 
born, it is believed, about 1537; ttudied in France ; 
and, on his return, became famous for his knowlege of 
the law. On the 26 Aug. 1567, his father refigned the 
Privy Seal in his favour. This office he kept till 1570, 
when, for his loyalty to the queen, he loft the Seal, 
and it was given to George Buchannan. He was made 
a Senator of the College of Juftice, or Lord of Seffion, 
26 April 1581; Secretary of State in 1584; and Lord 

# Knox only fays, that in 1543, Cardinal Beaton was firft con= 
fined at Dalkeith, then at Seaton; but for bribes given to Lord Se- 
ton, and the aald laird of Lethingtoun, he was reitored to St. Ane 
drews. The accufation feems vague, and might innocently arife 
from Sir R’s being in his father-in-law Lord Seton’s houfe when 
the latter took the bribes. Guthrie fays, the Cardinal was impri- 
foned at Blacknefs, upon no authority. 

h 3 High 
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High Chancellor, 1 June 1586. In 1590 he was created 
Lord Maitland of Thitlita me*. “He died % Oteregs. 

His only fon, John Lord Thirlftane, was firft made 
Vicount, then Earl of Lauderdale, by James Vi. 1624. 
His fon was John, the only Duke of Lauderdale ;. and 
born 1616 at Lethington. 

The Chancellor bears an high charaéter, both for 
talents and integrity, among ail hiftorians. Melville, 
who writes the Memoirs, was his perfonal enemy, fo 
muft not receive much credit in his cenfures of him, 
Befide his Scotifh poetry, now firft given, he wrote 
feveral Latin epigrams, &c. to be found in the Delicie 
Poctarum Scotorum. 


Sane period of 15706 
ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT. All I know of 
this poet is, that he was a clergyman; and that fome 
of his productions are in this colleétion. 


15803 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY was a captain, 
and { {uppote, inthe army. It is likely he was allied 
to the noble houfe of Eglinton. He was the Marini 
of Scotland, being a quaint affected writer, and a great 
dealer in tinfel, Belide tome {mall effufions of no 
merit, he wrote 
Ye Cherry and the Slae, Edin. 1595, 15973 40: 
and newly perfected, not fone before hts death, as the 
titke bears, Edin. 1606: 
The allegory of this poem, ! fuppofe, is that mode 
rate p'eafures are better than high ones. But it is a 
very poor production; and yet, T know not how, it has 
been frequently printed, while far fuperior works have 
* Near Lauder is Thirlftane cattle, a fingu!ar old houfe of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. The front {mall], with a great round tower on 
each fide, capt with flated cones.” Pennant, Vol. III. p. 262: Ie 
is in the rare plates to Slezer, 1719. See Mr. Gough’s very valua- 
ble Topography. 
4 Dempfter fays, it vindicates his preferring a low-born miftrefs 
to a great one, 
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been meglected. The ftanza is good for a fong; but 
the worft in the world for a long poem. ‘The allegory 
is weak and wiie-drawn; and the whole piece beneath 
contempt. Let it then fleep. 


1585. 
KING JAMES VI. This pitiful prince * was alfo a 
pitiful poet. Befide fome fonnets, to be found in dif- 
ferent books, MSS. &c. he publifhed 


1. The Effayes of a Prentife tm the divine arte of Poefit. 
Edinburgh, by Vautrolier, 4¢o. 1585. 


2e His Mayefties poetical exercifes at vacant houres, Edin. 


ISQI, 4f0. 

At the end of the firft of thefe are Rewwlis and Cautelis 
of Scottis Poefie, which are curious, tho ftupid. Chapt. 
VIII. of thefe rules contains the kyadis of Poetry; and 
mentions 1. For lang biftories. 2. Por heroic ahs. 3. For 
heich and grave fuljctts. 4. For tragic matters. 5. For 
Sypting, or invectives (Lays he) w/e this kynde of verfe fulla w= 


oS? 


ag; vallit Rouncefallis, o- Tumbling verde. 


In the hinder end of harveft, upon Alhallow ene, 
Quhen our gude nicbbours + rydis. (nou gif I reid rickt) 
Some bucklit on a benwod, and fome on a bene: 

Ay trottand into troupes fra the twylicht. 

Some fadland a fho ape, all grathed into grene: 

Some hotcheand-on a hemp italk, hovand on a heichts 
The king of Fary, with the court of the Elf quene, 
With mony elvage incubus, rydand that nicht, 
There an elf on an apé ane unfell begat ; 

Befyde a pot, baith auld and worne, 

This bratfhard in ane bus was borne. 

They fand a monitery on the morney 

War facit nor a cat. 


* Bagford, from a book printed 1654 (Bib. Harl. 5979), fays, 
that James, being at Newmarket, and long hindered from his fport 
burft one mornirg iato this exclamation, ‘ Never 
This 1s a minia- 
ture of, James by himfelf: for never was king fo little beholden te 


by rainy weather, 
© was king fo little bebaldin to God! Gie me a bible. 


» 


God; anda bible was fitter for him than a fceplere 
+ The fairies. 


h 4 The 
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The other kinds are, 6. Sonne? werfe, 9. Matters of 
love. 8. Ten feet verfe; fpecimen from Cherry and Slae. 
The other ipecimens are of no worth; that above given 
being the only one curious. 

ions 

Was publifhed at Edinburgh, a book, intituled, 
The Sevin Seages; aaa out of prois into Seottis meiter, 
éy JOHN ROLLAN D, 72 Dalkeith, with ane moralitie 
afiir ewerie doctour’s val and fiklvke, after the Emprice tale; 

togidder with ane loving and lawd, ta ewery doctour aftir his 
awin tale; and an exclamatioun 580 outerying ng upon the ens 

erour’s wyfe aftir bir fals contrufed tale. -Printit be Robert 
Smyth, dwelland at the Nether Bow, 8vo. 1592. Ames, 


The following poets lived in the Sixteenth century *® 3° bug 
their refpective years cannot be fixte 


I. CLAPPERTON, 
il. FLEMYNG. 
Ill. JOHN BLYTH, 
IV. MOFFAT, 
FETHY; 
VI. BALNAVIS, 
VH, SEMPIL. 
VIL. NORVAL F. 
IX. ALLA} IW. ATSON. 
XK. Colt LORGE BANNATYNE, 
XI. WEDDERBURN. 


* Toward the middle of that century, was written ZLaider’s 
Te ament, a filly, piers mentioned by Pennant and Warton. Such 
Teftaments were the ufual mode of -the poets of the age, and form 
a wretched inftance of bad tatte. 

Lodbrog’s Tefament was, perhaps, really written by that prince; 
for in the Hiftoria eg ih Kraki ly p. 126. we find that king Bod- 
var fung an ‘epilogus vite fue, 

+ From Bagford’s MS. collections, it appears, that Robert 
Norvel, his Mirror of a Chriflian, was printed at Edinburgh, by 


Robert ‘Leprevicke, 1561, 4to0. Perhapsthe fame. 
A ba 
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the Ever green t oe If. (1V. V. in Lord Hailes’s Coilec- 
tion; by Vi, VII. in the Evergreen; by Vill. 1X. X. Wat 
Xi. in the Bannatyne MS, X, ts the celebrated Collec- | 
tor of Scotifh Poetry. 

It is very likely” that N° VII. of whom one or two 
immodeft piec pes. Are publi en in the PverBieen, may 
-be a fo author of the following pieces in Ames 


The Regentis Tragedie (17. nine-line e ftanzas) ih 
Quod Re chert “paid 1670... (broadfide). i 
a Bifchopis Lyfe and T faments dy » the {ame, 1 
My yb Methvenis Tragedie (24 nine-line itanzas), 
Ya sod Se nips 1572. Folio Sia Andrews, 
Let me. add, fhe fege of the anes of Edinburgh. Fin. Hi 
1$7 3; ope 7 leaves in nine- line ft. Quod Sempils { Mu- | 
feum). Sempil died 1595. Dempfter. 


A ballad by I. is in this volume. Pieces by Hf. in 


1003. 
y*y James VI, fucceeding to the crown of England, 
mo(ft of the poets of Scotland, after this period, wrote 
in Englifh, as the court and polite language. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, oe vard Earl of Sry 


ling ie was born in 1580, and dicd 1640. tHe wrote 


Te Aurora (¢ this name he sieves Ais wai iflrefs Us conia ning the 
firft fancies of the anthor? s youth, William Alexander 
of Menttrie. — London, 1604, i 10. 

2. Monarchic Tragedies (four). The Darius was printed 
at Edin. 1603, 4t0. and with the other peeces, at Lon- 
don, 1607, 4to. 2616, 12mM0. 

A Parenefis: (or Exhortation on Government) to the 
Prince (Heury). London, 1604, 4¢o. 
* The Biographia Britannica calls him Vicount. He never was 

a Vicount. -Efis fon was Vicount Canada during the father’s lite. 

See Douglas’s Peerage. The Biographia 1s one of *hofe bookfellers’” 

jobs which difgrace the nation. Lhe firf edition was fuil of errors: 

the da has improved thefe errors. Chembers’s Cyclopedia is fuch 
another; and has had the fame fate. 

4. Doomfday ; i 
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. Doomfday: @ Aaly poem. din. 1614, 4f0. 

. Jonathan, an heroic poem, book [. 

The four laft were reprinted at London, 1637, eh 
under the general title of I Recreations with the Muies 
and about 1727, 12m0. In thefe editions the Tragedies are 
altered and improved. The Aurora was never reprinted. 

The Earl of Stirliag is a mafculine she but docs nat 
deferve to fiand as a claffe. Poess felected from his works 
well merit reprinting, however. They confift of 1» ten or 
rwelve fonnets from the Aurora; 2+ bis Parenefis, a noble 
poem, being his mafier piece; and a work that does the 
patron and poet great credit: 3 Moral fentences from bis 
Tragedits. Tragedy was then a very indefinite word, being 
as often applied to a ballad or tale, a: to a dramatic pocni. 
Thofe of hard Stirling are in fad Elegiac Dialogues for 
the inftruction of the great. 

In one or two copies of the London folio, 1639, a good 
portrait of the Earl of f Stirling has been found; which, being 
Very TArey has been lately ré-CHgZrav veils 


1606. 
ALEXANDER CRAIG. Of this writer nothing is 
diown, fave that he publifbed. 
The amorous fongs, fonnets, and-elegies, of M. 


Alex. Craig, Scoto-Britan. London, printed by Wil- 
Jiam White, 1606, 12mo. 


Same period of 1606. 

SIR ROBERT AYTOUN. This gentleman was 
private fecretary to Queen Ann of Denmark, wife of 
fames VI. He wrote fome Latin poems im the Dekciz 
Poctarum Scotorum; and fome light genteel pieces in 
Faglith, tw 0 of which are publifhed from a MS. now 
yn the editor’s poffeffion in Sel. Scot. Bal. Vel. J. one or 
two more may be found in a collection of Scotifth Poems 
by Wation, the printer, publifhed about 1707 *. 

16:0. 

* In a few copies of the firft edition of the Scotith Tragic Ballads. 
being the fir volume of the Sel. Scot. Bal. a ftrange error of the 

prefs 
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WILLIAM DRUMMOND, of Hawthoraden, a poet 
of the moft amiable and exquifite genius, was born ints ag 
and died in'1649, aged 64. Like other great povts, be could 
not write profe; bis Cypreis grove, &c. being pieces of 
poor tinfel; aud bis Hiftory of the Jamefes, the moff de- 
plorable perfor mance tbat ewer afpired to the name of hiftory, 
Sfuli of false orations, falfe brilliancy, falfe fenfey and falfe 
fais. But bis poems amply cflablifh bis fame.  Poillips, 
avbo compiled bis Theatrum Poetarum, Lovdor, rors, 
under Milton's own eye, and may be fuppofed to exprefs that 
great woriter’s opinion upon many occafions, obferves, with 
regret, the firange neglet into which Drummond’s poems 
had even then fallene But this was xo wonder, when 
Milton’s finaller poems met with the fame fate. Now it may 
fafily be faid, that if any poens poffels a very high degree of 
that exquifite Doric dlicacy, which we fo much admire in 
Comus, Sc. thofe of Drummond de. Milton. may often be 
traced in him; and be had certainly read, and admired him. 
Drummond was the firft who introduced into Englifo that 
fine Halian veia; and if we had bad no Drummond, perhaps 
ave foould never have feen the delicacies of Comus, Lycidas, 

Ul Penferofo, L’ Allegro. Milton has hippened to have 
juftice done him by pofterity; Drummond, alas! bas not beer 
Jo tortunate. Lhe reader avill excufe my giving one fonnet of 
Drunmond as a fpccimen. 
TO SIR WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 

Tho I have twice been at the doors of Death, 

Aod twice foand fhat thofe gates which ever mourn ; 

This but a lightning is: truce ta’en to breath 

For late-born forrows augure fleet return. 


prefs crecped in upon this author’s fcore. The ednor had men- 
tioned Watfon as an eminent’printer during the reigns of William 
and Mary, ard Queen Ann; but, delering this part of the fentence, 
the compofitor underftood that Sr William Aytoun was Secretary 
of State during the reigns of William and Mary, and Ann. The edi- 
tor being then im Scotland neglected to correct the fheet. 


vi 


Amid 
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Amid thy facred cares, and courtly toils, 

Alexis, when thou fhalt hear wand’ring fame 

Tell, Death hath triumph’d o’er my mortal fpotis, 

And that on earth [I am but a fad name: 

If thou ere held me dear, by all our love, 

By all that blits, thofe joys, Heaven here us gave; 

I conjure thee, and by the maids of Jove, 

To "grave this fnort remembrance on my grave ; 

* Here Damon lies, whofe fongs did fomctime grace 
* The murmuring Efk. May rofes fhade the place.’ 


The Elk runs by his romantic houfe of Hawthornden. His 
miftrefs, a daughter of Cunningham of Barns, it appears 
from bis poems,. dwelled on the Ora; which I believe is the 
river fo called in Fife, running from Loch Orr to Leven 
giver, on which, as Pont’s Maps done in Drummond’s time 
foew, were Strath Ora and the Milis of Ora. There is 
another river Or in Galloway. The jirft appearance I 
can find of Drummona’s poetry was in bis 

Sonnets and Poems. Edin. 1616, 410 *. 


Another edition, enlarged by about one-half, was publifbed 
2p ae 4 3 
after his death, with this title, 


is) 


Poems by that mot famous wit William Drummond 
of Hawthornden. London, 1656, 80. 


Both thefe editions are extremely rare. The laft, which is 
by far the-moft valuable, is in the editor's poffefian, and now 
dyes before him. It has a curious head of Drummond by Gay- 
avood prefirt. All his works have alfa been collected in one 
volume folio, Edinburgh, printed by Watfon, 1711, with 
portraits. There is a menzotinto of him lately done; but 
anlike Gaywwood’s, which is the firfe and beft. 


1615. 
PATRICK GORDON. All I know of this author is, 
that he was a man of property ; and wrote 
% The Biographer of Drummond in the Edinburgh folio, 17115 
fays, this was.the Second edition, 
The 
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The famous Hiftory of the valiant Bruce, in heroic 
verfe, by Patrick Gordon, gentleman. Dort 1615, 4to. 
reprinted at Edinburgh, ¥718. 12m0. 

It is a tolerable poem, but imperfect. It ts, however 
deftitute of invention, or much genius; tho fome of the flanzas 
be equal to Spenfer : and, being but dull upon the whole, wilt 
not bear reprinting. 

“Being now arrived at a great paufe in our poetry, 
and at a period fo diftant, that the reputation of the. 
poets preceding it may now be fafely eftimated ; it 
may ‘be proper to point out fuch of our old poets as 
may be deemed cLassIc; and whofe works will be re- 
printed to the end of the Englifh language. ‘Thete are 
Barnour; Kino James1; Henry tHe MInsTREL; 
Dunzsar; Gawin Dovetas; 51x Davip Linpsay; 
DrumMonp; in number feven. If we eftimate then 
by real poetical merit, it is believed they will fand 
this; 1. Dunbar. 2. Drummond. 3. Douglas, 4. 
King James I. 5. Barbour. 6. Lindlay. 7. Henry. 
Perhaps the editor may in time give new editions of 
the whole of thefe poets; in which labour much re- 
mains to be done. 


r, To give a ftandard edition of Barbour reftored te 
the old fpelling, and conform to the MS, of 1480. 
2. King James’s works hardly need to be republifhed, 
Mr. Tytler having done {o well, fave for unitormity, 
and to give a ftandard edition of Chrift Kirk from 

the two MSS. 

3. Henry, to be printed from the edition 1570; re- 
ftoring the two paflages in ftanzas, to their original 
uniformity, and omitting the chapters. | 

4 Dunbar’s poems to be firft collected in one volume, 
omitting trafh. ; | 

ae LO reprint only the Palice of Honour, King Hart, 
and Prologs, &c. to Virgil, of Douglas, | 


6. Te 
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6. To omit the Four Monarchies of Lindfay, as a 
dull narration of events known to all; but to pres 
ferve all the Prologs, &c. and particu larly to reprint 
Squire Meldrum, and the Satyre on the Kitates. 

4, 'lo arrange Drummond’s pieces into Sonnets, Odes, 
Poems, &c. they being now all mingled; and to give 
all his profe worth preferving at the end, 


o 


The whole ought to be printed in crown octavo, or 
of the fize and type of this volume of poems ; a {maller 
fize being childifh and hurtful to the eyes, and ferving 
no purpote of ufe, convenience, or pleafure, which 
this does not. The old ScoTisH MINOR POETs Ought 
to form a feparate volume. I fhall only add, that as my 
views are wholly difinteretted (terar dum pr iat, I hope 
the able will fo encour age the defign, that the printer 
may have no occation to defift. 

After a vacant century * we proceed to 

Terk 

SIR JOHN BRUCE. In the Select Scotifh Ballads, 

Vol. [. 24 edits mention is made that Lord Hailes had 


communicated to the Editor fome extracts of a letter 


% Moor cf Rowalan, abovt 1633, publifhed a Gilly religious poem. 
Other dablers, beneath commemoration, were Zachary Bo yd, 1620. 
Lady Culros, who wrote the Dream (See Se el. Scots Bal. Diff, 2.): and 
her fon Co'vil, who wrote a poor piece of nonfenfe, called The Scots 
Hudibras (printed 1710. after the author’s death) The Marguis of 
Montrofe alfo wrote fome vertes. By the bye, in the State Faperss 
Pepys 25 co2, Vol. Il]. is a copy of a Jetter from Charles I. 
Montrole, orders the fupprefiion of the Latin account of his ac- 
tions, becaufe it at cae ked et perfons, who from abfence could not 
then defend themfelves. It is dated 5 March, 1647. Hence the 
rarity of the firft edition. Richard, afterward Earl of Landerdale, 
about 1690, ¢tranflated Virgil; it was printed in two volumes. 
The MS. was communicated to Mr: Dryden, who adopted many 
‘of the lines into his own tranflation.” Mr. Walpole’s Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors, About 1669, Sir Thomas Saintferf 
wrote a comedy called Tarrugo’s Wiles, About 1695 Mrs. Trotier, 
alias Cockburn, wrote Plays. 

from 
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from Sir John Bruce, of Kinrofs, to Lord Binning, 
about 171g, or perhaps earlier, which are there given. 
From thefe extracts it appears, that Sir John Bruce 
pretended to have found Hardyknute in a vault in Dun- 
termline, written on vellum. His words are; * To per- 
* form my promife, I fend you a true copy of the ma- 
“nufcript I found fome weeks ago in a vault at Dun- 
‘fermline. It is written on vellum, in a fair Gothic 
* character, but fo much defaced by time, as you'll 
‘find that the tenth part is not legible. He then 
gives the whole fragment firft publifhed, fave one or 
two ftanzas, marking feveral pafiages as having perifhed, 
from being illegible ia the old Ms. 

It appears evident to me, from this letter, parti- 
cularly the words J found, &c. that Sir John Bruce 
was the author of Hardyknute. And, if I am not 
much miftaken, he alfo wrote Te Vifion (Sel. Scot. Bal. 
Vol, II.), a capital Scotifh poem, compofed about 1715, 
to roufe the people in the Pretender’s caufe. Hardyk- 
nute was written, perhaps, with a like view to kindle 
the martial {pirit of the nation. Indeed, that two poets 
fhould have been living in Scotland at that time, capa- 
ble, the one of producing Hardyknute, the other The 
Vifion, appears to me an impofhbility, confidering the 
then low <bb of Scotifh poetry. I confeis, Ido not 
even know if Sir John Bruce was affected to the Houle 
of Stuart, but hope that now every circumftance con- 
cerning him may be enquired into. At any rate he 
never acted for it; and was too wife to engage in a 
bufinefs fo rafhly and foolifhly conducted as the rebel- 
lion 1715. Allowing Sir John Bruce the author of The 
Vifion, an elegant Scotifh fable called The Eagle and 
and the Red-breift, will alfo be his *. 

When the editor prepared his edition of Hardyknute 
for the prefs in 1776, as noted at the end of the dif- 


* Thefe poems are figned A SCOT, which only expretles the 
author’s country: 


{ertationgs 
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fertations there given, he was only pedis: yao of 

age, being born at park Lito L7 Feb. 1758; fo that 
it is to be ho »ped he fhall be pardoned for tee aa 
the Firftt Part of Hardyknute for ancient, as he really 
did, piven ts his tmall experience in fuch matters. 


But now that he has read almoft the whole of ancient 
Scotifh Boe, r? is nine years older, he mutt fay 
that he has no doubt but that Hardyknute is a poem of 
this century. Ti is eafy to ule ancient words; but 
to ufe = a {entiments, idioms, tranfitions, 8c. is 
motft diticu And from the latter fure marks of com- 


ofition, H En te is a poem of this century. Sir 
Youn Bruce, for getting his letter to Lord Binning, 
uied Mrs Wardlaw, it would appear, as the midwife 
of his poetry, and furnithed her with the {tanza or tw 
fhe afterward produced; as he did not wifh his name 
to be ufed to the ftory of the vault, &c. 

Of the Second f 0] rt of Fis na knute, written in 1446, 
but not publithed till 178 the editor muft now con- 
fefs himfelf g Hee As tor ois fecret, he has obferved 
the Horatian precept he at firt laid down to himfelf, 
Nonum premaiur in annum; and requetits pardon both of 
his fifencle? and the hy for keeping it to himfelf. 
The fiction, as the publifhe r can. inform, could not 
pol libly have any fordid view, as the MS. was prefented 
to him, and one half of the future profits, which was 
offered, was Bigs For ni impolition, it was only 

meant to give pleafure to the public; and no vanity 
could be fev where the name was unknown. As to 
the vanity or ee of impoling on others, 1f there 
be fuch ideas, they are quite unknown to the editor. 
Perhaps, like a very young man as he was, he had 
puthed one or two pomts © the deception a little too 
far; but he a always He that novel and poetry had 
No Bounbs of fiction. Horace fays 
_..pitoribus atque poet § 
QUIDLIBET avpanpy Lempert fuit zequa peteftas, 
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Yet even with thefe notions, he never fpoke of one 
MS. which he actually had not before him ; his whole 
fictions refted on /uppofititious trad:tion; and he did not 
ufe all the freedom Mr. Addifon, a_ rigid moralift, 
allows. ‘ Some,” fays that excellent writer, Speéf, No. 
542, ‘fay an author is guilty of fallehood, when he 
* taiks to the public of manuicripts which he never faw, 
‘ or defcribes fcenes of aétion or difcourfe in which he 
‘was never engaged. But thefe gentlemen would do 
* well to confider there is not a fab!e, or parable, which 
* ever was made ufe of, that is not lyable to this excep- 
“tion; fince nothing, according to this notion, can be 
‘related innocently, which was not once matter of 
“tothe : 

Of the execution of that Second Part, the public 
has been pleafed to judge favourably. The chief fault 
objected to it has been, that Draphan * kills two bro- 
thers of Fairly his miftrefs, But the Firft part 
neceffarily calls for fome very extraordinary incidents of 
this fort ; faying that Fairly’s beauty was moft difaftrous 
to her kindred. 

What waefou wae her bewtite bred | 
Waefou to young and auld; 
Waefou I trow to kyth and kin, 

As ftory ever tauld. 

Some of the author’s opponents have accufed this 
Second Part of too much artifice; and, at any rate, 
art, it is believed, has not been wanting to colour 
thefe hazardous incidents of the poem. For the firft 
brother is killed from abfolute neceffity on Draphan’s 
fide, and from vehemence on his own; and Draphan 
exprefies much regret on the occafion. ‘The other is 


* So the name is fpelled by Pitfcotie, and other ancient writers ; 
and fhould be in the Second part of Hardyknute. In thetime of 
James V. the caftle of Draphan belonged to Sir James Hamilton ; 
and was afterwards in the Duke of Hamilton’s paffeffien, till fold 


to the only Duke of Douglas. 
i {lain 
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flain in battle, when wholly covered with his:armowr, 
fo that Draphan did not know him; and, when he 
does, difcovering that it is M: alcolm, famed for his 
fpeed; he fays, 

Ye fhould your vaunted fpeid this day, 

And not your ftrenth ha fey’d. 
which is an cePLaHeR of regret, not of indifference as 
fome underftand it. Seme have not been pleafed with 


this Second Part, and one has told the “public fo in 
print. It will raat 'e bg allowed to the editor to 
balance the opinion of this critic with that of another, 


of at leaft equal tafte, and whofe very name is totally 
unknown to the editor; tho his work* declares him 
yauch. verfed. both in ancient oe modern. poetry. 
Mentioning Harden: te, he obferves, that * A new 
‘ edition of this beautiful piece has been. lately pub- 
“tithed. It appears from the learned notes of the edi- 
* tor, La it the author of thi $ exquifite ballad was not 
© deficient in the k cnowlege of antiquity. ‘The manners 
*of our ste foes fathers are very sninutely and exactly de- 
‘ {cribed, without any anachronifms whatever. The edi- 
tor, in None to avoid expofing himfelf to an. un- 
e ontroverfy, with great candour admitsrthat 
polations have crept into this poem. He 
oes not boalt of any old manuferipts from whence he 
as copied it: he owns that the whole is preferved 
nly by tradition. The artful conducting of the {tory. 
uid induc e us to be ieve that the greater part is al- 
* together modern. Indeed, a poem like this, written in 
Aye : eine ages, would have been a miracle, vik we con- 
¢ fider the artful contrivance of the ftory,. the. delicacy 


7 


% An Examination of the Posns attributed to Thomas Rowley and 


4a illiam Canynges ww EY eye) i ce of the cpinion of B4r. Warton. Shere 
borne, pris ted by R. Goadby and Co. and fold by Baldwin, Pater- 
nofter Rew, London, 1782, 8vo. It is the bef pamphlet publifhed 


en that controverfy, fave Mr, Warton’s-owns 
© of 
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"of its fituations, the pathos of its difcoveries; and the 
* unintermitting animation of the whole, we may con- 
clude that a poet of thofe times could no. more have 
* produced a work of that kind than the Iliad of Homer.’ 

Since the editor of thete volumes is in the confeffional, 
he muft not omit that in the rirsr volume, befide the 
Second Part of Hardyknute, No. 16. The Laird of Wood- 
Foujelie is written by him, as is Na. 17. Lord Living fton ; 
yet of both he had {mall lines from tradition. No. 19. 
Binnorie, is one half from tradition, one half by the edi- 
tor; tho he could not now himfelf diftinguifh the lines. 


No. 19. Death of Menteith is wholly by the editor, upon 
no tradition whatever. No, 20. Lord Airth’s Complaint, 
is from a MS. then, and now, in the editor’s poflefion. 
No. 21.1 wifh Twere where Helen lyés, is all the editor’s ; 
fave the three firft lines, which he heard a lady repeat. 
Lord Hailes informs him that there is another ballad, 
beginning 
I with I were where Helen lyes 
On fair Kirkonel lee, 

that it is very pathetic ; and that he has heard a lady 
repeat 1t who is now dead. Ramfay, however, in the 
Tea:table Mifcellany, gives a fong to this tune, which 
{hows that the editor’s meafure is right ; repeating the 
fecond and fourth tine for, pathetic effet. Of the Frae- 
ments, 11[. and JF. are wholly by the editor. In the 
SECOND Volume Nos. XXVI.. XxiX. XXXL XXXIV, 
Ped Vile ip Mlese eda de: Moly Vie tebe V1 Lda AEC wholly by 
the editor, who only obferves, in a note p- 188. that 
thefe pieces ‘ have not appeared in print,” But to 
proceed. 


fame, period of 1914. 

DAVID CRAWFORD, of Drumfoy, was Fifforiogra- 
pher for Scotland in Queen Ann's reigne He, conformable to 
she duty of his place, confined his refearches te Scotlands and 

1:2 publifbed 
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publifbed Memoirs of ufe to the Liftory of that couniry. Ard 
hiftoriographer for any country is bound by every law of hon- 
eur and propriety to confine himfelf to the biftory of that 
country. When he does not, he is a mere impoftor, and cheats 
the public of bis falary. Tortus, the biftoriographer for 
Norway, the French, and Spanifh, biftoriographers, See 
will followed this rule; nor has a maxim, fo obvious to common 
fenfe, and common bhonefly, been ever violated fave in one in- 
france. But while hiforians write for copy-money, no confi- 
‘deration can be a bar to their avarice. Mr. Crawford alfo 
awrote three novels, publifbed in one volume, 8vo: and in 
POElLys 

1. Courtfhip alamode, a Comedy. 

2. Love at firft fight, @ Comedy. 

3. Ovidius Britannicus, @ set of Love-cpifiles in verfeo 


1720. 

ALLAN RAMSAY. ‘The convivial buffoonery of 
this writer has acquired him a fort of reputation, 
which his poetry by tlo means warrants; being far 
beneath the middling, and fhewing no {park of genius. 
Even his buffoonery is not that of a tavern, but that of 
an alehoute. 

Vhe Gentle Shepherd all now allow the fole foundation 
of his fame. Let us put it in the furnace a little; 
for, if it be gold, it will come out the purer. Dr. 
Beattie, in his Effay on Laughter and Ludicrous Com- 
-pofition, obferves, that the eifect of the Gentle Shep- 
herd is ludicrous from the contrait between meannefs 
of phrafe, and dignity or ferioufnefs of fentiment. 
This is not owing to-its being written in the Scotifh 
dialect, now left to the peafantry, as that ingenious 
writer thinks; for the Firft Part of Hardyknute, 
written in that very dialect, itrikes every _Englifh 
reader as fublime and pathetic to the higheft degree. 
In fact this glaring defect proceeds from Allan Ram- 
fay’s own character as a buttoon, fo evident from. all his 
poems, 
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poems, and which we all know he bore in private life; 
and from Allan’s total ignorance of the Scotifh tongue, 
fave that fpoken by the mob of Mid Lothian, It is 
well known that a comic actor of the Shuter or Edwin 
clafs, tho highly meritorious in his line, yet, were he 
to appear in any fave gueer characters, the effet would 
even be more hidicrous than when he was in his proper 
parts, from the contrait of the man with his affumed 
chara¢ter. ‘This applies alfo to authors; for Sterne’s 
fermons made us laugh, tho there was nothing laugh- 
able in them: and, had Rabelais, or Sterne, written a 
pattoral opera, tho the reader had been ignorant of 
their characters, ftill a fomething, a je ne {cai quoi, in 
the phrafeology, would have ever provoked laughter. 
But this effect Ramfay has even pufhed further; for, 
by his entire ignorance of the Scotifh tongue, fave that 
{poken by the mob around him, he was forced to ufe 
the very phrafeology of the mereit vulgar, rendered yet 
more ridiculous by his own turn to low humour; being 
himifelf indeed one of the mob, both in education and 
in mind. So that putting fuch gueer language into the 
mouth of refpectable characters ; nay pretending to 
clothe fentiments, pathos, and all that, with fuch 
phrafeology ; his whole Gentle Shepherd has the fame 
effect as a gentleman would have who chofe to drive 
fheep on the high way with a harlequin’s coat on, 
This radical defect at once throws the piece quite out 

of the clafs.of good compofitions, | 
- But there are other faults, which lye with an eternal 
weight upon this piece, and crufh it into the very dirt 
of amufement only for the mereft mob. It is an 
Opera on the plan of the Begear’s Opera; but yet 
more barbarous, and ftupid: tor the dialogue is in 
couplets! Some have compared it to the Aminta. Taflo, 
thou divine genius! pardon me for repeating this, The 
Paftor Fido compared to the Aminta is nothing: but the 
Gentle Shepherd, compared even to the Pa/for Fido, ftands 
. ‘2% exactly 
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exactly in the ratio of a dunghill to.a Power gardens 
The Englifh opera every critic allows to be a 
monfer. In the name of good fenie, ay muit then 
the Gentle Shepherd be ? an Ayper-monfier, whofe montf- 
trofity monttre oily ee ay that monfter?” Its 
language is yet further put beneath contempt by the 
Airs commonly 1 Sih ing, verbatim, what is faid before 
10 couplets : and by e each pet being deféribed in 
verfe. Allan was indeed fo much a foe?, that in his 
Fivergreen he even puts riming titles to the old poems 
he publithes ; and by this fil y idea, and his own low 
character, has famped a kind of ludicrous hue on the 
old Scotifh poetry, of which he pyc to be a 
publither, that even’ now is hardly eradicated, tho 
many editors of great learning and high re{pectability 
have a rilen. Other faults of the Gentle Shepherd are 
the long fpe eeches, quite out of character and nature. 
The dialogue is al io nowhere rea/; but alwaye affected, 
and always abfurd. The chai Matas are weakly drawn, 
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and 7 cance Sir William’s appeating as a 
magician, his falling in'a trance, his filly prophecy, 
are incidents of unpata alléled weaknefs, and merit great 
commiferation. The plot I ean allow the bett - part 
of the piece, ‘if that be any praife : ret it wants inci- 


dent tne and probability more. No cavalier would 
have lett his only { {on in this co untry, and in fuch tui- 
tion ; when, in fact, not one purpoie could be ferved 
by the ide Abfurdity indeed hangs around it; for, 
tho this cavalier were a prophet, as the poor batho 
makes him, till he could “hardly forefee that the ruftic 
guardian fhould not change withthe times : for prophets 
never, | believe, pre tended to {can mental revolutions ; 
and the preb yability lay mae the other way. But no 
reader of cor mmon fenfe will allow this charaéter any 
claim to propaecy ; and, without this, flocking. is the 
abfurdity ind iced ! | For how could Sir Wilham have any 
idea of returning at all? Why leave his only fon in the 
power 
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power of his ‘enemies, and for what? Why, to receive 
his education from a clown, and fo be rendered unfit 
for every purpofe of life! Pitiful! But to be brief, let 
us pafs to other faults. The Second Scene, AG II, 
where Peggy and Jenny appear barefooted, and propofe 
going to bathe themielves, is quite improper for the 
drama. Mante’s fpeech, Act II. Se. 3. forettalls the 
whole ftory, and ipoils all the effe&. Sir William’s 
foliloquy, Act III. ic. 1. is alike.ruinons. Sc. 3. is much 
‘too {peedy and improbable. Sir William’s dropping 
his beard, fcene 4. 3s farce, not comedy. Act 1V. 
{c. 1 is a mere repetition of incidents in the former 
A&; and is both ufelefs and abfurd. The battle be- 
tween Maufe and Bauldy is fad ftuff. Sc. 2. is foreign 
and ufelefs. Act V. Sc. 1. is low buffoonery. Sc. 2, 
the girls dreffing is indecent and undramatic. Glaud’s 
fpeech to Peggy, defcribing rakes, fhews the author 
to have been intenfible of decency. Bauldy’s ditch and 


his fomeplace are of the fame hue. Glaud’s account of 
Peggy is improbable; the plot was too miraculous be- 
fore without the addition of this. Sir William’s fifter 
too, being the mother of Peggy, is a circumftance 
which very much heightens the improbability, and is 
Quite unneceffary. 

So much for the greater faults of this performance: 
were the imalier to be pointed out, they would fill a 
volume. I have been the fuller on this fubject, be- 
caufe, to the great difcredit of tafte in Scotland, while 
we admire the effufions of this {cribbler, we utterly 
neglect our really great poets, fuch as Barbour, Dun- 
bar,. Drummond, &c. Tchere is even a fort of national 
prejudice in favour of the Gentle Shepherd, becaule it 
is our only drama in the Seotifh language; yet we 
ought to be afhamed to hold prejudices fo ridiculous 
to other nations, and fo obnoxious to taite, and jutt 
eriticilm. I glory in Scotland as my native country; and, 
while Itry toroot up all other prejudices out of my mind, 
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fhall ever nourifh my partiality to my country; as, if 
that be a prejudice, it has been elteemed an honeft and 
laudable one in all ages; and is, indeed, the only 
pre judice perfectly confonant to reafon, and vindicable 
by truth. But Scalise has no occafion to recur 
to. falfe hiftory, falfe tafte, falfe fcience, or, falfe 
honours of any, kind. In the fevereft light of truth fhe 
will ftand very confpicuous. Her fons, in trying to 
adorn her, have fhewn remarkable defects of judgment. 
The ancient hiftory of the Piéts, fo fplendid in the 
page of Tacitus, 18 loft in our own fables. We 
neglect all our great poets, and are in raptures 
with Allan I Ramfay. Our prejudices are as pitiful as 
ftrong; and we know not that the truth would make 
us far more illufrious, than all our dreams of pre- 
judice, if eleed to ufe an expreffion of impofiibility. 
Good fenfe in antiquities, and good tafte in poetry, 
are aftonifhingly wanting in Scotland to this hour. 
AOE Bake iod of 172Q6 

ALEXANDER PENNE CUIK wrote a few Scotifh, 
poems of no value, publi fhed with his account of ‘Twe- 
dale. He is faid to have given Ramfay the plot of the 
Gentle Shepherd. But as it is a common remark in 
England, that no dummies will allow an author to 
have written his own book, I fhrink from an infinuas 
tion fo acaufative of envy, a paffion unknown, fave to 
thofe who know and feel they are little. 


fame period of 17206 
ae PH MITCHELL, befide fome poems long fince 
“SOREN, UW rore | 


"The picaand Fair. A ballad opera. 


L730 
GAMES THOMSO is A very pleajing poet, but whofe 
Seatcns are race rea. rkaps it may he e fad, in vindicas 
fav 1, iat Bature is amcor récle But his Cait! by of Indolenc € 


as 
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3s a fufficient foundation of great fame; being very correct 
and claffic 5 and only unbappy in the concluding flanzde 


fame period of 1730. 

THE EARL OF HADDINGION wrote fome tales, 
and other light pieces of immodefty. He was the fixth Eard, 
and died in 1735, being Grand-father to the prefent Earl, 
avbo fucceeded him. ‘Fohn Lord Binny, who died at Naples 
1732, before bis father, alfo wrote fome poems. It was he 
to whom Sir Fohn Bruce fent bis Hardyknute. Lord Hade 
dington’s Tales Sc. have paft thro many editions. 


1749+ 
ROBERTSON OF STROWAN wrote feveral Poems 
tolerably well, They are collected into one volume; and 
are common in Scotland, He was an adherent of the 


Pretender, and loft his eftate for the caufe, in 1740. 


fame period of 1740. 

HAMILTON OF BANGOUR. A pleafing and amia- 
ble writer, tho of fmall genius. An elegant edition of his 
poems, with his head by Strange, was publifhed at Edit 
burgh, 1700, 12m0, He died 25 March 1754, aged 50- 
fis poems are chicfly Englifh ; but fome are Scotifh, Of the 
whole, that called The Braes of Yarrow, ta be found in the 
Reliques, zs the wort. Jt is in a very bad tafie, and 
quite unlike the ancient Scoti/b manner, being ever inferior ta 
the pooreft of the old ballads with this title. His repeated 
qvords, and lines, caufing an eternal jingle, bis confujed in- 
animated narration, and affected pathos, throw this piece 
among the rubbifh of poetry. 


1747 
ROBERT BLAIR firft publifoed bis moft admirable 
piece | 
The Graye. A poem. By Robert Blair. Edin. 1747. 
Sv. 


This 
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This edition lyes be fore me; and is free fore mitny faults 
evhich have erept into later editions. At the end isa pious 
ede, tranflated from Polisjenss, but of no value. I keow not 

that be wrote any thing eifes but the Grave is worth a 

thaufand common poems. The language is fuch as Shakfpere 
avould bave ujed: yet he wonsibene iwitates Shak/pere, 
or ufes any expreffion of bis. It is ungusftionably the beft 
piece of blank verfe we have, fave sale of Milton. The 
author was a clergyman of the epifcopal church ; but 1 know 

wo anecdotes of bin. L bope they who have opportunity will 
Sepp this defied, 


17t0% 
one tee S 8MOLLEZ, oea off excellent writer of novels, 
d poetry. tn the former his incidents are much more 
rich and various than thofe of Fielding: ‘his cheradters 
Prowger: and bis humour far Superior indeed 3 ; Ficlding’s 


+ 


being wholly confined to that of inus: but, on the other hand, 
Pielding’s eee and manner are more mafierly. Iu poetry Simollet 
has ered atexcellencies. Elis Lowe Elegy, in Roderic Random, 
as tbe beft in the language; and Il Spee no ingle one of 
Fribullus to equal it. fits ode to independence is vigorous, 
powerful, and grand. Fiis other pieces have great merit. 
Bat the tragedy of the Regiciae is poors tho far fuperior to 
jome ees that Garrick b brought out with applaufe. 

What a pity! ewhat a dijerace to the rich and eminent of 
bis native country, that a man of fuch genius foould bave 


ao 


been forced to write for bread! Such a diamond ough: to have 


En 1753 was publifhed, at Edinburgh, a poetical mifcellanyy 
eal ed Ibe Union§ in which, p. 8a. is a mof exquifite ode on 
Summer, by a gentleman formerly of the univerfity of Aberdeen. 
And in Modern Poems, Glafgow, by Foulis, 1776, the fame piece 
appears with alterations and additions. By a letter from Dr, Beattie, 
E am juoft informed, that the Author’s name was Seton; but that he 
snows nothing life of him, remembering this only from the infor- 
mation of an old gentleman, dead about four years ago, and who was 
the only perfon he ever heard fpeak of him. Inthe Dion, p..70- 
is a beautiful copy of verfes on Prince Frederic’s death, by David, 
then and now, Vicount Stormont, 
been 
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been fet in gold; but it was allowed to lye in the dirt, and 
get foiled. His Hiftory of England difgraces bis talents. 
His panegyrics therein of the Ki ing and Lord Bute make us 
pity the meannefs of bis expectations, while we laugh at their 
weaknei. It furely required no prophetic fpirit to foretell, 
even before the lofi of America, that a renovation of the 
golitics of Harley and St. Fobu beded utter ruin to the 
enpires 


fame period of 1750 

FOHN ARMSTRONG. His poem on Health is one of 
the moft claffic in any language, and merits fuperlative praife 
én every view. His tragedy of The Forced Marriage is 
extremely well written; but far too melancholy. Mad 
tragedies ought only to be acted in Bedlam. The reprefenta- 
Rie 1s dangerous to a feeling audience ; and ought to be wholly 
Sorborne, not excepting even Lear. Armfirong’s was, how- 
ever, never acted nor offered. iis Sketches by Launcelot 
Temple fhew fenfe and fpirit. This author was in rec al life 
a@.moft worthy, benevolent character. 


fame period of 1750. 

DAVID MALLET. His name at firft was Malloch, but 
never Macgregor, as lately afferted. His brother, who bad 
fome office at Greenock, was known to my info rmant, and qwas 
called Mallech. ee there can be no harm in aman 's ff 
tening his mame; and it is matter of wonder that all the 
Scoti/h and Lrifh Nee. rife Q's, and Welfh Aps, are aot 
file catly relinguifbed by Bete owners, as they bave a gt ule 
oh appearance. Macpherfon, Sc. were furely far better 

Pherfon, Sc, and family diftinétions might be juft as well pre- 
ply this way as the other Of Mallet’s Poems, his tewo 
bal’ad:, William and Margaret, and Ed vin and F mma, 
and a Fragment beginning, ¢ Fair morn aicends,’ &c. are 
all that merit prefervation; the reft being very poor indced. 
The laf? mentioned fragment is remarkably five; and it 1s mat- 
ter of wonder ibeut be aid uot frequently ue that manner. : 

I Sane 
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fame pertoa l of 1760. 
sek Ce TAEL BRUCE. His pocnts are praifed in the 


dirror * 3 and have fome merit, tho no claim to Senius. 


i768. 

ROBERT FERGUSON, This young man, tho 
much inferior to the next poet, had talents for Scotith 
poetry far above thofe of Allan Ramilay ; ; yet, unhappily, 
he was not learned in it, for Ramfay’s Evergreen feems 
to have been the utmoft bound of his ftudy. Hence 
the aukward clofes of that day, &c. to his ftanzas, 
which were introduced I by the ignorance of Allan, and 
are unknown to our old poets, Fergufon began about 

the ake year to publith his poetry m Mr. SrA sa $ 

Weekly Magazine; a moft ufetul 1 periodical publication, 
end in which feveral valuable oneaRs al pieces maybe found. 
Mr. Ruddiman afterwards collected his poems, and pub- 
ivhed them fe parately ; ; in which fhape they haye patt 
thro two or three « editions, 

Poor Fergufon, being a humourous companion, and 
good hnger , uled frequently to fpend the evening over 
a bow! of punch, This imprudeat practice, ‘being 
} nd conftantly u fed, at length inflamed his brain 
45 Be that he was obliged to ie fent to Bedlam. I 
was tald by a perfon who was his moft intimate friend, 
and who went to fee him lodged there, as otherwife force 
alone could have carried him, that it was about nine 

‘clock at night when they went; and that the difmal 
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® The Mirror is defervedly much efteemed in England; and I 
have heard an high literary character declare it the beft book of 
the kind, fave the Soelator. It 1s certainly fuperior to the Guar- 
dian, Tatler, Connoiffeur, &c, &c, &e, but yields, in my @p:nion, to 
The World, It is furprifing that the editors fhould allow fucha book 
to thock one with fmall, bur very odd, blunders ; fach as ferious let- 
ters To Mfr. Adirror, &c. Were they ignorant that a man may bea 
Spefator, but cannot be a Mirror? Such fmall matters hurt very 
rauch. Had Raffaele painted a toe-nail in an hiftorical picture 
fearlet, the whole piece would have fuffered. Nige feria ducunt 
rx eegl@s 


habitation 
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habitation was quite filent: but upon Fergufon’s enter- 
ing the door he fet up a ftrange halloo, which, in 
the inftant, was repeated by the miferable inhabitants 
of all the cells in the houfe. My informant ays, the 
found was fo horrible that he yet hears it, Fergufon 
often expreit to this friend a prefeatiment, thathe fhould 
fink into that uttermoft calamity. In a year or two 
death releafed him. 

His Scotifh poems are fpirited; but fometimes fink 
into the low humour of Kamiay. His Eneliih poetry 
deferves no praife. 


Jame period of 1768, 

ALEXANDER ROSS. Of this poet I only know, 
from the title page of his book, that he was (and per- 
haps is, tho he {peaks of himfelf as aged in 1708) a 
* ichoolmatter at Lochlee,’ a village in the prefbytery 
of Brechin, and fhire of Angus. He has publilhed, 

1. The Fortunate Shepheriefs. A Paftoral Vale, in three 
cantos. du the Scotifo diale@. Aberdeen 1768, Swe, 
127 large pages. 2d edit. Aberd, 1778, tzmo. 

2. Seven, or eight, fongs; printed with the above. 

Tho the cataftrophe of this Tale be bad, and fome 
of the incidents ill chofen, yet will it be read with 
pleafure by every one who is not fo miferable as to be 
refined above enjoying the beanties of nature. Some of 
the incidents, and deicriptions, are exqullitely natural, 
and fine. The language and thoughts are more iruly 
paftoral than any that 1 have yet tound in any poet, 
fave Theocritus. This poem has but juft come to m 


hands* ; and is written in the Vulgar diale& of Angus, 

* Along with it came alfo the Poems in the Buchan dial:@ beings 
Sax bis [pecch to the Grecian Knabs, tranflated from Ovid &e. 
&c. by Mr. Forbes. Edin, 1761, Svo. They fuily PV vis chk 
idea, that the broad Scotifh is the Pidt'th, or Gothic, altered 2s 
all tongues are, by time. A Dane, it is believed wenla atid 
fiand them better than an Englithman, Mr. Rofs’s Tale is in like 
predicament; and it is evident, that the Buchan diale& is the fame 
with that ufed by him, 


Mearns, 
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Wrearns, and Aberdeenfhires, approaching fomewliat to 
Gawin Douglas’s ftyle, but more full of real Gothic 
and Norfe-words ; being in fact the very Scoto-Pictifh 
tongue, intermixed with a little Englifh. A  gloflary 
larger by three-fourths ought to have been added. 

it is furprifing that our Scotifh poets give themfelves 
fo much to the comic fiyle. An heroic or tragic tale, 
in the pure Buchan dialect, would be very acceptable. 
But beware of the common fault of taking cant phrates 
for old fpeech. Ule the words of the vulgar; but ufe 
ancient and grave idioms and manner. Remember this 
vulgar fpeech was once the fpeech of heroes. 


xe The hiving pocts of Scotland are omitted, 
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Synorthographic and Symphonious Wordse 


It is requefted that the reader will attentively lock 
ever this article: for nothing fo much puzzles an ordi- 
nary peruler of old poetry, as when words, very difs 
ferent in ancient, or in ancient and modern meaning, are 


=> ] 


{pelled in the fame way, or have the fame found. To 
prevent miflakes.of this kind, the following lift is givens 


Air, heir, air. 

All-haill, all and whole. 

Allow’d, praifed, allowed, 

At, that, at. 

Avoyd, vent, avoid. 

Bad, requetted, bad. 

Band, bond. 

Be, by, be. 

Beir, noife, bear, bier, 

Bent, field, bent. 

Brand, {word. 

Bray, {mall afcent. 

Brute, report. 

Buz, without, but. 

By, buy. 

Cleir, {plendid, beautiful. 

Clerk, learned man. 

Craig, neck. 

Dean, amonk. See Sir D. 
Lindfay, 112, and App. 
ete; 

Deid, death, deed, dicd. 

Deir, hurt, dear, deer, 

Din, dun, din. 

Difeis, uneafinefs. 

Dungeon, tower, dungeon. 

Fer, drefs, companion. 

Fog, mofs. 

Found, go, depart, found. 

Fredome, gentility, freedom. 

Free, genteel, free. 


Gate, way. 

Gif, if, give. 

Glen, clan, glen, 

Gyz, engine. 

Had, hold, had. 

Hair, high, hair. 

Hart, heart, hart. 

Heill, health, heel. 

Hufband, farmer, huthand. 

Faws, dafhing waves. 

In hie, in hafte. 

Kene, bold. 

Law, low, law. 

Leif, lit. 

Left, approved. 

Let, hinder. 

Lofit, lovit, praifed. 

Luft, defire. 

Luftheid, amiablenefs, 

Ev fiy, amiable, delicious 

Maid, made. 

Maifier, reverend, of the 
church; probably from 
Mafter of Arts. 

Man, muft, man, 

May, maid. 

Mefs, mafs. 

lisflers, necefities, 

Mony, many. 

Mothe, mouth. 

Ox Ficbt, haughtily. 


Or, 


pve sr 


exliv 


Or, ere, or. 

Ofldr, houfeholder. 

Our, over, our. 

Pens, think, 

Pour, poor. 

Proper, very. 

Pure, poor, pures 

Put, thruft. 

Reil, voll on. 

Rocks, diftafis. + 

Sail, affail, affault. 

Saw, counfel, did fee. 

Schours, conflicts, terrors. 

Seafon, feafoning of victuals, 
feafon. 

Servit, deferved. 

Shut, fhoot. 

Sing, fign, fing. 

Skill, a return, fkill, 

Som, fun, fon. 

Sow, battling ram. 


Syaorthographic and Sympbonious Wordts 


Stait, reverence. 
Stayd, ceafeds 

Stray, ftraw. 

Sute, train. 

Taill, tale, tail. 

Tent, heed. 

Travel, work. 

Tréd, trade. 
Wait, Know, wet. 
Wallis, fometimes waves. 
War, were, worfes 
Ware; war. 

Weid, cloths. 

Weir, war. 

Went, weened, thought, 
Will, wild. 

Willing, willow. 

Wood, mad. 

Wyfar, vifor. 

¥et, gate, yet. 
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MAISTER GAWIN DOUGLAS, 
BISHOP of DUNKELD. 


Tut ARGUMENTE 


Canto I. 

F HIS poeme is ane alegorycale representaiioun of human lyfe. 
The hart of man, beand bis maift nobil pairt, and the fon: 
tane of bis lyfe, is heir put for Man in generale; and holdis 
the cheif plaice in the poeme, undir the titel of Kine Harr. 
This myfticale hing is firft reprefentit in the blume of 
poutheid, with bis luftie attendaunts, the atributis, or 

B gualteis, 


foes 7 


gualiteisy of youthe: Stanza l. tolX. Nixt is pictured furthe 


he Palais of PLesour, neirby the. caftel of King Hart, 

avith it’s luvelie habitants, franza XXII. to XVII. Quene 
Plefance, with the belpe of hir ladyisy affalis King Hart’s 
caftel, and takis him, and maift of his fervitouris; ii 
St. XVI. to XLV. Petie at laft relefis thame, and thay 
affailye the Quene Plefance, and vinguus hir and bir ladyis 
in thair turne, St. XLVI. to LIL.” King Hart than 
avecddis Quene Plefance, and folacis himfelfe lang in bir 
delycius caftely St. LYI1. to end of this Cantos j 


C an Preset 


80 fur is Man's dealing with Plefour; but now, quban King 


Hart is paft mydeild, cumisanither feene. For Age arry- 
wandat the caftel-yet of Quene Plefance, with gubam King 
Ha*t sides & CUir | fyne his maryage auth hir, infiftis on ad= 
mhifficun ; gub ilk he ganis} St. IL. Sc. King Hart takis 
leif of Voutheid with meikil forrow, St. V1, VI. Age 
is no fooner admittit; than Confetence cumis alfua to the 
cafiel, and forcis entraunces Ste XIH.- _ Confcience begin- 
nis to chyde the Ring, and Wit and Reffoun tak pairt in the 
ecmmuning, St RVIL See After this and uther aven- 

Quene Plefance fuddanlie levis the King, St. XL{y 
and Refjcun and Wifdom perfuad King Hart to return to 


his amin palais, SteXLlV 5 that-is quban Plefour and the 


Paffiounis leve man, Reffoun and Wifdome rendir bim bis 
avin maifiers Aftir Jum uther materis Decrepitude attakis,- 

and morialie woundis, the king, quho dies, afier making bis 
g Lament Ste LIV. fo Cth. : 
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CANTO THE FIRST: 
I. 
"ING HART, into his cumlie caftell trang, 
Clofit about with craft-and meikill ure, 
So feimlie wes he fet his folk amang, 
That he no dout had of mifaventure : 
So proudlie wes he polift, plaine, and pure, . 


With youtheid and his Inftie levis grene; 
So fair, fo frefche, fo liklie to endure, 
And als fo blyth, as bird in fymmer {cheney 


II. 
For wes he never yit with {chouris fchot, 
Nor yit our run with ronk, or ony rayne ; 
In all his lufty lecam nocht ane fpot; 
Na never had experience into payne. 
But alway into lyking mocht to layne ; 
Onlie to love, and verrie gentilnes, 
He wes inclynit cleinlie to remane, 
And woun under. the wyng of wantownes> ge 
B 2 III, Yi 
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Hite iil. 

Walt Yit was this wourthy wicht king under wards 
vii q | For wes he nocht at fredom utterlie. 

1 Nature had lymmit folk, for thair reward, 
This gudlie king to governe and to gy; 

For fo thai keft thair tyme to occupy. 

In welthis for to wyne for thai him teitchit ; 
All luitis for to love, and underly, 

So prevelie thai preis him and him preitchit. 


pine IV. 

| Firft [war thair} Svreath, [and Rage,] and Wanteunes, 
Grein Luft, Difport, Felofy, and Invy 3 | 
Frefchnes, New Gate, Waift-gude, and Wilfulnes, 
Delyvernes, Fulbardenes thairby : 

Gentrice, Fredeme, Petie privie efpy, 

Want-wit, Faingloir, Prodigalitie, 

Unrefi, Nicht-walk, and felon Gluttony; 

Unricht, Dynte ficht, with Slicht, and Subtiltie. 


V- 
Thir war the inwarde ythand fervitouris, 
Quhilk goyernours war to this nobil king ; 
And kepit him inclynit to thair curis. 
So wes thair nocht in erde that evir micht bring 
Ane of thir felk awa fra his dwelling. 
Thus to thair terme thai ferve for thair rewarde: 
Danfing, difporting, finging, revelling, 
With Bifines all blyth to pleas the lairde. 
VI, This 
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VI. 
This folk, with all the femell thai micht fang, 
Quhilk numerit ane milyon and weil mo, 
That wer upbred as fervitours of lang, 
And with this king wald woun, in weil and wo. 
For favour, nor for feid, wald found him fro ; 
Unto the tyme their dait be run and patt: 
That gold, nor gude, micht gar thame fro him go; 
No greif, nor grane, fuld grayth thame fo agai. 


VII. 
Fyve Serviturs this king he had wiruovr, 
That teichit war ay treffoun to efpy. 
Thai watchit ay the wallis round about, 
Fo innemeis that of hapining come by. 


Ane for the day, quhilk jugeit certanly, 
With cure to ken the colour of all hew : 
Ane for the nicht, that harknit biffely 

Out of quhat airt that evir the wyndis blew. 


VIII. 
Syne wes thair ane to taift all nutriment 
That to this king wes fervit at the deis; 
Ane uther wes all favellis for fent 
Of licour, o¥ of ony luttic meis : 
The fyft thair was quhilk culd all [ken,} but leis, 
The heit, the cauld, the harde, and eke the fott ; 
Ane ganand fervand bayth for weir and peice. 
Yic hes thir folk thair king betrafit oft. 

iets IX. Honou 
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[X. 
Honour perfewit to the kingis yet : 
Thir folk faid all thai wald not lat him ing 
Becaus thai faid the lard to feift wes fet, 
With all his luftie fervands more and myn. 
Bot he ane port had enterit with ane gyn, 
And up he can in haift to the grit toure : 
And {aid he fuld it perall all with fyn, 
And frefche delyt with money florift floure. 


.¢ 
So ftrang this king him thocht his caftel ftude, 
With mony toure and turrat crounit hie: 
About the wall their ran ane water voud, 
Blak, ftinkand, four, and falt as is the fey ; 
‘That on the wallis wifkit, gre be gre, 
Rolding to ryis the caftell to confound. 
Bot thai within maid fa grit melodie, 
That for thair reird thai mieht not heir the found, 


XI. 
With feiftis fell, and full of jolitee, 
This cumlie court thair king thai keft to keip. 
That noy hes none bot newlie nevaltie, 
And is nocht wount for wo to woun and weip, 
Full fendill fad, or feundlie fet to fleip. 
No wandrethe wait, ay wenis welthe endure ; 
Behaldis nocht, nor luikis nocht, the deip, 
As thame to keip fra all mifaventure, 
) XII, Riche 
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XII. 
Richt as the rofeupfpringis fro the rute, 
in ruby colour'reid moft ryck of hew ; 
Nor waindis nocht the levis to out fchute, 
For {chyning of the fone that deis renew. 
Thir uther flouris grené, quhyte, and blew, 
Quhilk hes na craft to knaw the wynter weit ; 
Suppois that fommer fchane dois thame refkew 
That dois thame quhile our haill with inaw and fleit. 


XI. 

Dame PLESANCE had ane pretty place befyd, 
With frefche effeir, and mony folk in feir; op 
The quhilk wes parald all about with pryd, 

So precious that it pryfit wes but peir ; 

With bulwarks braid, and mony bitter beir. 
Syn wes ane brig, that hegeit was, and ftrang ; 
And all, that couth attane the caftell neir, 

It maid thame for to mer amis, and mang. 


i 


XIV. 


With touris grit, and ftrongeft fort, behold, 


So craftlie with kirnellis kervin hie; 

The fitchand chaynis floreil all of gold. 

‘The grundin dairtis {charp, and bricht to fe, 
Waid mak ane hart of flint to fald and fle 


Spero SUR Aona 


For terrour, gif thai wald the caftell faill ; 
So kervin cleir that micht na cruelté 
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XV. 
Servit this Quene Dame PLesance, all at -richf, 
Firft Hie Apporte, Beatie, and Humilues ; 
With mony utheris madinis, fair and bricht, 
Reuth, and Gud Fame, Freedome, and Gentilnes ; 
Conflance, Patience, Raddour, and Meiknes, 
Couning, Kyndues, Heyndnes, and Honeftie, 
Mirth, Luftheid, Lyking, and Nodilues, 
Bis, and Biythnes, (Gudenes} and pure Pities 


XVI. 
Thus war the ftaitis worthyeft and ding, 
With mony mo, that fervit to this Quene. 
Ane legioun liell war ay at hir leding, 
Quhen that hir court leift femble fair and clein, 
in thair effeir fayr fervice micht be fene ; 
For wes thair nocht that femit be avyfe, 
‘That no man micht the poynting of ane prene 
Repreve; nor pece, but payntit at devyfe. 


XVII. 
Happenit this wourthy Quene, upon ane day, 
With hir frefche court arrayit weill at richt, 
Hunting to ryd hir, to defport and play, 
With mony ane luttie ladie fair and bricht. 
Hir baner fchene, difplayit, and on hicht, 
Wes fene abone their heidis quhayr thai rayd¢ 
The grene ground wes illuminyt of the licht. 
Frefche Bewtie had the vangarde and wes gyde. 
XVIII. Ane 
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XVIII. 
Ane legioun of thir luftie ladies fchene 
Folowit this Quene, (trewlie this is no nay $s) 
Hard by this caftell of this King fo kene 
This wourthy folk hes walit thame away ; 
Quhilk did the dayis watcheis to affray, 
For feildin had thai fene fic foiks befcir; 
So merrilie thai mufter, and thai play, 
Withouttin either brag, or boft, or {chore, 


XIX. 
The watcheis of the ficht wes io affrayit, 
Thai ran and tauld the King of thair intent s 
¢ Lat nocht this mater, {chir, be lang delayit ; 
‘ It war fpeidfull fum folk ye outwarde fent, 
‘ That culd rehers what thing yon peple ment ; 
* Syne yow agane thairof to certifie. 
* For battell byd thai bauldlie on yon bent; 
¢ It wer bot fchame to feinye cowartlie. 


XX, 
Youtheid upfiert, and cleikit on his cloik, 
Was browdin all with lutte levis grene ; 
Rytfe, freich De/ytr, lat nocht this mater foke ; 
We will go fe quhat may this mufter mene : 
So weill we fall us it cope betuene, 
Thair fall nothing pas away unfpyit. 
Syn fall we tell the king as we have fete, 
And thair fail nothing trewlie be denyit. 

XX. Vouthe# 
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Vi Voutheid furth paft, and raid on innocence, 

| it Ane mylk quhyte fteid that ambilit.as the wynd ; 

i And frefche De/re raid on benevolence, 
Throw out the meid that wald nocht byd behind, 
The beymes bricht almoft had maid thame blind, 
That fra frefche Bewrie {pred under the cloude, 
To hir thai focht, and fune thai culd hir find, 
No faw thai nane never wes halfe fe proude. 


| XXII. 

| The bernis both wes-bafit-of the ficht, 
And out of mefour marrit im thair mude; 
As {preitles folks on blonks houffit on hicht, 
Both in ane ftudie ftarand ftill thai ftude. 
Fair Calling fre{chlie on hir wayis yoide, 
And both thair reynyes cleikit in hir hands; 
Syn to hir ¢aftell raid, as fhe war woide, 
And feftenit up thir folkis in Venus’ bands, 


XXIII. 
Becaus thair come no bodwarde fone agane, 
‘The King out fent oi Gate, and Wantounnes, 
Grene twisf Difport, Waift gude that nocht-can lane, 
And with thame frefchlie feir Pulebardenes. 
He bad thame fpy the cais how that it wes, 
And bring bedwart, or [he] himfelf out paft. 
Thai faid thay fuld; and fone thai can thame dres, 
Pull glaid thai glyde as gromés unagaift. 
XXIV, On 
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XXIV. 
On grund no greif quhill thai the grit oft fe, 
Waid thai nocht reft the rinkis fo thai rj de. 
Bot fra thai faw thair fute, and thair fembhe, 
It culd thame bre, and biggit thame to byde. 
Dreid of Difdaneon fate ran thame befyde, 
Said thame bewar fen Wi/dome is away: 
¢ For and ye prik amang thir folk of pryde, 
* A pane ye fall be reftit be the way.’ 


XXV. 
Fule hardenes fall frefchlie furth he flang, 
A fure leynth fer befoir his feiris fy ve ; 
And Wantones, fappois he had the wrang, 
Him folowit on als faft as he micht dryves 
So thai wer lyke amang thamefelf to ftryve. 
The four-fum baid, and huyit on the grene. 
Frefch Bewtie withvane wyfk come [upj belyve, 
And thame all reiftit war thai never fo kee. 


XXVI. 
With that the fourfum fayn thay wald have fled 
Agane unto thair caftell, and thair king. . 
Thai gave ane fchout, and fone thai have thame {ched, 
And biffelie thai kan thame bundin bring 
Agane unto the Quene; and bandis thrirg 
About thair handis and [thair] feit fo fait, 
Quhill that thai maid thame with thair tormenting 
Haly of thair lyvis half agaft. 

XXVIiI, The 


AWN Cr l.. Bia 
XXVIII. 

The watchis on the kingis walls hes fene 

The chaffing of the folk, and thair fuppryce. 

Upftart King Harr in propir yre and tein, 

And baldlie bad his folk all with him ryce. 

* I fall not fit,’ he faid, ‘ and fe thame thryfe 

* Difcomfit clein my men, and put at under: 

* Na we fa wrik us on ane uther wyfe, 

* Set we be few, to thame be fifty hounder, 


XXVIII. 
Than out thai raid all to a random richt, 
This courtlie King, and all his cumlie oft ; 
His buirlie bainer brathit up on hicht ; 
And out thai blew with brag and mekle bot 
* That lady and hir lynnage fuld be loft.’ 
Thai cryit on hicht thair foinye wounder loud. 
Thus come thai keynlie carpand on the coft; 
Tai preik, thai praunce, as princis that war woude, 


XXIX, 
Dame Piesance hes her folk arrayit weill, 
Fra that fcho faw thai wald battell abyde. 
So Beuzé with hir wangarde gane to teill, 
The greiteft of thair oft {cho can our ryd. 
Syne frefche Apport come on the tother tyd, 
So biffelie {cho wes to battell bowne, 
That all that ever fcho mickt ourtak that tyde 
Kforfis and men with brount feho ftraik all doune. 


XXX. Richy 
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XXX. 
Richt thair King Harr he hes in handis taney 
And puirlie wes he prefent to the Quene ; 
And {cho had fairlie with ane fedderit flayne 
Woundit the King richt wounderful to weins 
Delyverit him Deme Bewré unto fene 
His wound to wefche, in fobering of his fair 
Bot always as {cho caftis it to clene, 
His malady increffis mair and mair. 


XXXI. 
Woundit he wes, and quhair that he na wait 
And mony of his folk hes tane the flicht. 
He faid, ‘ I yeild me now to your eftait, 
‘ Fayr Quene! fen to refift I have no micht. 
‘ Quhat will ye fay me now for quhaten plycht? 
‘ For that I wait I did you never offence. 
¢ And gif I have done ocht that is uaricht, 
“I offer me to your benevolence.’ 


XXXII. 
Be this battell wes neir (hand] vincutt all; 
The kingis men ar tane, and mony flane. 
Dame Presance {than] can on frefch Beautie call, 
Bad hir command the folk to prefoun plane. 
King Harr fair woundit was, bot he wes fayne, 
For weill he traiflit that he fuld recure, 
The Lady and her oft went hame agane, 


And mony prefoner taken under cure, ‘ 
7 XXX. King 
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XXXII. 

King Harv his cattell levit hes full waitt, 

And Hevenes maid capitane it to kerp. 

Radour ran hame, full fleyit and forchaift, 

Him for to — crap in the dungeoun deip. 

Langour he lay upon the walls but fleip, 

But meit, or drink; the watché horne he blew. 

fre was the portour,; that full fayr can weip; 

And Feloufy ran out; he wes never trew. 


XXXIV. 
e faid he fuld be fpy, and bodwait bring, 


Bayth nicht and day, how that his maitter fures 


ey 


le folowit fatt on fute eftir the king 
Unto the caitell of Dame PLEsaNCE pure. 


th the prefoun fand he mony creature ; 
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erit fait; amd [uthers} fre and large 


Niiqilava's vate Set Htounithin the urathc fire 
“Juhairever thame lift within the walhs fures 
@ ] 


Feloufy bim hid under.ane targes 


NAXYV. 
Thatr faw he Luff by law {ly} under lok, 
In ficinve {trang * fetterit fute and hand, 
‘Grene Laif lay bundin with ane felloun blok 
out the crag wes clafpit with ane band. 
Vourheid wes lous, and ay about waverands 
ef ay aes by ane dungeo un dure. 
t Hoxeftie ae dj keip him fayr farrand:s 
And Waifs gud followand him quhairever he fures 


KRAVE Diferetionn 
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XXXVI. 
Diferctroun wes as then bot young of age 3 
He fleipit with Lv quhairever he micht him finds 
And he agane wes crabbit at the page ; 
Ane ladill full of luif, ftude him behind, 
He fuakit in his ene, and made him blinde ; 
Sua that fra that tyme furth he micht nocht fez 
‘ Speik thow ane wourde thy four feet fall I bind, 
© Syn ftroak the our the wallis in the fe. 


XXXVI. 
Biffues, New Gate, Frefcbnes, aud fym Difporie, 
Fredome, Gentrices Cunning, and Fair Manere ; 
All thir wer lous daylie, and yeid overthort 
To'clois befoir the dungeotn windo neir; 
uhair wynnit fair Dame Presance that wes cleits 
Quhilk hes efpyit rieht Weill thair governance ; 
And lauchan iche commandit tymés feir 
‘Thame to await upon thair obieryance. 


XXXVI, 
This luftie Quene, within hir dungeoun firang, 
Coud defyir ay hir ladies hir about. 
And as fcho lit {cho lerit-thame to mang, 
That wald be in all folk that war without. 
For Hie Apporte {cho is hir capitane {tout ; 
Bewtie hir baner beris hir beforne; 
Dame Chaifetie hir chalmarere bot dout ; 
And: Sprangénes hir portare can weill {corne. 
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Fayr Calling is grit garitour on hicht, 

That watchis ay the wallis hie abone; 4 
And Sucit Semblance is marfchal in hir ficht, 

As fcho éommmandis fo fwyth all is done. 

Sa is thair {lakt] nocht muiik nor of tune, 

The ladeis fueit that mak fic melodie ; 

Quhat wicht, that micht it heir, fuld jugé fone 

To angell fong, and hewinlie armony. 


e 


XL, 
King Harr intill ane previe clofit crappe, 
Was neir the dungeoun wall, neiby the ground ; 
Sua he micht heir and fe, fic wes hts happe, 
The meikill mirth, the melodie, and found, 
Quhilk fra the wallis fueitlie can redound 
In at his cir, and. fink into his hairt 3 
And thairin wirkis mony previe wound, 
That dois oft syis him ftang with ftoundis fimarte 


XLI. 
Ay fcik he is, and ever he hes his heill, 
In battale ftrang, and hes both pece and ret; 
The fchairpe, and als the foft, can with him deill ; 
The fueit, the four, both rewle and als unreit, 
Dame Danger hes of dolour to him dreit, 
(Ane paffioun that na proudnes hes without) 
With teiris weit ar rottin, may nocht left, 
Fatt brikand by the bordours all about. 
XLII. 
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XUN. 
Bot Youtheid had him maid ane courtlie cote, 
Als grene as gers; with goldin ftremis bricht 
Brouden about; faft bukkillit to his throte : 
A wourthy weid, weill clofand, and full licht, 
Ane wyfar, that wes payntit fo the ficht, 
As ruby reid, and part of quhyt amang ; 
Oif coulours micht thair nane be frefchlie dicht, 
Bot Hevines had faffonit it all wrang. 


XLHI. 
This wourthy King in prefoun thus culd ly, 
With all his folk, and culd thair nane out brek, 
Full oft thai kan upon dame Petie cry; 
‘ Fair thing! cum doun a quhyl, and with us fpeike 
‘Cum: farar way ye micht At harmes wrek, 


¢ 


* Than thus to murdour us that yoldin ar. 


w~ 


Wald ye us rew, quhairevir we micht our reik, 
‘ We fuld men be to you for evir mair.’ 


XLIV. 
Than aniwert Danger, and faid, ‘ That wer grete doute ! 
‘ A madin fueit amang fa meny: men 
‘To cum alane, bot folk war hir about: 
¢ That is ane craft myfelf culd never ken.’ 
With that {cho ran unto the ame kene ; 
Kneland, ¢ Madame,” {cho faid, ‘ keip Pite fat. 
‘ Sythens fcho afk, no licence to her lene: 


¢ May icho-wyn out, feho wil! play you a caft. 
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XLV. 
Than Danger to the duir tuik gude keip, 
Both nycht and day, that Pitie fuld nocht pas. 
Quhill all fordwart, in {the] defalt of fleip, 
Scho biffelie as fortravalit {cho was ; 
Fair Calling gaif hir drink into ane glas: 
Sone after that to fleip {cho went anone. 
Pitie was war that ilk [wes] prettie cas, 
And prevelie out at the dure is gone. 


XLVI. 
The dure on chare it ftude; all wes on fleip ; 
And Pitie doun the ftair full fone is paft. 
This Bifiaes hes fene, and gave gud keip: 
Dame Pitie hes he hint in armes fatt. 
He callit on Luff, and he come at the laft, 
His bandis gart he birft in peces fmale : 
Dame Pitie wes gritlie feirit and agaft. 
Be that wes Comfort croppin in our the wall. 


SEVER 

Sone come Dedyte, and he begouth to danee ; 
Grene Love upftert, and can his fpreittis ta. 
Full weill is me, faid Di/porte, of this chance, 
For now I traift gret melody to ma. 
All in ane rout unto the dure thai ga ; 
And Pjetie put thairin froft thame befoir. 
Quhat was thair mair but, ¢ Harro! Take, and flay !’ 
The hous is wone withouttin brag or {choir, 

» 4 XLVIII. Tle 
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XLVIII. 

The courtenes all of gold about the bed 

Veill ftentit was quhair fair Dame Presance lay ; 
Than new Der, als gredie as ane glade, 
Come rinnand in, and maid ane grit deray. 
The Quene is walknit with ane felloun fray, 
Up glifint, and beheld fcho wes betrayd ; 
* Yeild yow, madame,’ on hicht can Schir-Lzf fay : 
A wourde icho culd not {peik feho was fo abayd. 


XLIX. 
* Yeild yow, madame;’ grene Luf euld fay all foite ; 
And fairlie fall we governe yow and youris. 
Our lord King Harris will muft now be done, 
That yit is law amang the nether bouris ; 


a 


oa 


~~ 


‘ Our lang, madame, ye keipit thir hie towris ; 
* Now thank we none bot Pitie us {uppleit.’ 

Dame Danger [than] into ane nuke {cho kouris ¢ 
And quakand thair the quene {cho lay for dreid. 


| 


Li. 
Than Buftéoujnes came with brag and boft, 
fll that ganeitude he ftraik deid in the flure, 
Dame Presance faid, ¢ Sall we this gate be loft? 
* Bring up the King, lat him in at the dure. 
+ In his gentrice richt weill I dar affure.? 
Thairfoir fueit Comfort cryit upon the King; 
Than Bifines, that cunning creature, 
To ferve Dame Pussance fone thair can him bring. 


19 
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So fueit ane fwell as ftraik onto his hairt 

\ 1 Quhen that he faw Dame Presance at his will! 
; q « T yield me, {chir, and do me nocht to {mart,” 
i n\ (The fayr Quene faid upon this wyfe him till) 
‘TI fauf youris, fuppois it be no fkill. 

« All that I have, and all that myne may be, 

‘ With all my hairt I offer heir yow till; 

¢ And afkis nocht bot ye be trew till me.’ 


: Lil: 

| Till that (quhilk] Lowe, Defr, and Luff devyfit, 
Thus fair Dame PLesanes fweitlie can affent. 
‘Than fuddenlie Schir Harr him now difgyfit, 
On gat his amouris clok or ever he ftent. 
Frefchlie to feift thir amouris folk ar went. 
Bhthnes wes firft brocht bodwart to the hall; 
Dame Chaffette, that felie innocent, 
For wo yeid wode, and flaw out owr the wall. 


LI. 

The luftie Quene fcho fat in mid the deis ; 
Befoir hir ftude the nobil wourthy King. 
Servit.thai war of mony dyvers meis, 
Full fawris fueit and fwyth thai culd thame bring. 
Thus thai maid-ane [richt} mirrie marfchalling > 
Beutie and Love ane hait burde hes begun: 
In werfchip of that luftie feift fo ding, 
Dame Presance has gart perce Dame Venus’ tun. 

End of Canto the First. 
KING 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 


J. 

UHAA is at eis, quhen bayth ar now in blis, 

Bot frefche King Hart that cleirlie is above; 
And wantis nocht in warld, that he wald wis, 
And traiftis nocht that ever he fall remove. 
Scoir yeirs, and moir, Schir Lyking, and Schir Lu: 
Off him thai have the cure and governance. 
Quhill at the laft befell, and fua behuif, 
Ane changing new that grevit Dame PLesance. 


Il. 

A morowing tyde, quhen at the fone fo fchene 
ut rafchit had his bemis frome the fky, 
Ane auld gude man befoir the yet wes fene, 
\pone ane itéid that raid full eafalie. 
‘le rappit at the yet, but curtailie ; 

it at the {traik the grit dungeoun can din, 

n at the laft he {chowted fellonlie, 

nd bad thame rys, and faid he wald cum in. 

C3 Ill. Sone 
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Svinte Wantounnes come to the wall abone, 

And cryit our, ¢ Quhat folk ar ye thair without #4 

** My name is Age,” faid he agane full fone; 

“¢ May thow not heir? Langar how I culd fchout$” 
* What war your will?’ ‘ I will cum in but doubt.” 
* Now God forbid! In fayth ye cum nocht heir. 

¢ Rin on thy ways, [or] thow fall beir ane route; 

‘ And fay the portaré, he is wounder fweir.’ | 


lV. 
Sone Wantounnes he went unto the King, 
And tald him all the cais how that it ftude. 
‘ That taill, [quoth he, ] I traift be na leifing, 
‘He was to cum. That wif 1 be the rude. 
* It dois me noy, be God, in bane and blude, 
‘ That he fuld cum fa fone! Quhat haift had he!” 
The Quene faid [than] ‘¢ To hald him out war gude.”! 
* That wald I fayne war done, and it micht be,’ 


V. 

Yourherd upftart and knelit befoir the King ; 
* Lord, with your leif, I may na langar byde. 
‘ My warifoun, (I wald that with me bring) 
* Lord pay to me; and gif me leif to ryd. 
‘ For micht I langar refyde yow befyde, 
* Full fayne I wald, no war my felloun fa. 
© For dout of Age, Schir King, yet lat me flyde; 
‘ For and I byd in fayth he will me fla.’ | 

| | VI. Ser 
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Vi. 
‘¢ Sen thow man pas fair Yourheid wa is me! 
‘© Thow wes my freynd, and maid me gude fervice. 
** Fra thow be went never fo blyth to be 
«6 J mak ane vow, [al] thoch that it be nyce. 
“¢ Off all blythnes thy bodie bears the pryce. 
“<¢ To warefoun I gif thé, or thow ga, 
‘¢ This frefche vifir, was payntit at devyces 
é¢ My luft alway with the fe that thow ta. 


Vil. 
¢¢ For faik of thé I will no colour reid, 
‘¢ Nor luftie-quhyte, upon my bodie beir ; 
¢¢ Bot blak and gray, alway quhill I be deid, 
é¢ [ will non uther wantoun wedis weir. 
‘¢ Fayrweil my freynd! Thow did me never deir! 
<¢ Unwelcum ge thow come agane my will! 
6 J lat thé wit I micht thé weill forbeir. 
‘¢ Thy warefoun fuld be [richt] {mal but fkul, 


Viil. 
Than Youtheid fatd, § Di/port and Wantounes, 
* My brether both, difpone ye with me ryde.’ 
Upftart on fute lyfly Delyverance ; 
Said, ‘ Schirris, I pray yow tak me for your gyde, 
« Trow ye that I fall lye heirin to hyde 
‘ This wourthy craft that Nature to me gaif? 
‘ Na! Na! This couartnes fall nocht betyde ; 
# Fair on! I fall be formeft of the lajf,’ 

C 4 IX. Oue 


Af 


1x 
Out at ane nae poftroune all thai pat; 
And-wald:nocht byd all-out to tak thair leifj 


Than fre ees Debt come rynnand wonder. fait, 
And witkh-ane pee gat Yourheid be the fleif: 

* Abyd! aly yd! Gud fallow, thé nocht grief, 

‘ Len me thy clok, to gys me for ane quhyle; 

‘ Want I that weid in fayth I will mi@hief. 


‘ Bot I fall follow ye within ane myle, 


xX 

Delyte come in, and all that faw his bak 
Thai weint it had bein Yourheid bundin fill, 
Bot aftirwart, quhen that thai with him fpak 

’ pak, 
Thai knew it wes ane feinye made thame till, 
Sen guhen he had difportit him his fill, 

1 
His courtlie clok begouth to-fayd of hew, 
Thriftles, threid bair, and reddy for to fpill, 
Lyk failyeit blak, quhilk wes befoir tyme blew. 
y P 1 


XI. 
Yit wald he nocht away all uterlie, 
Bot of retinew fert. he him as than ; 
And, or he wift, he {peicit fpeidilie 
ie flour of all: the sat as: that he van} 
Yet 4 ae , his fone, ee bad duell till, 
Bot, wot. ye ee. he wes ane fory man 
For falt of gude he wantit all his will, 
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XII. 
Be that wes Age enterit, and the firft 
His branchis braid out bayr he mony [loir.] 
Unwylcum was the noy, quhen that thai wif, 
For folowand him thair come fyve hunder feor 
Off heiris that King Harr had none befoir. 
And quhen that fayr dame Presance had thame fene, 
Scho grevit, and {cho angerit weill moir ; 
Hir face {cho wryit about for propir\teyne. 


XU. 
Scantlie had Age reftit him thair ane quhyle; 
Quhen Confeience come cryand our the wall; 
“ How lang think ye to hald me in exile? 
‘ Now, .on my faul, ye ar bot lurdans all! 
¢ And fum of yow, be God, fhall have ane fall, 
« May I him meit fra prefence of the king. 
‘ All fals tratours I may yow full weill call 
¢ That fervit weill be draw both heid and hing.’ 


X1V. 
Fra Age [had] hard that Con/cierce was cuming, 
Full fone he rats.belyve, and leit him in. 
Sadnes he had, (ane clok fra meture muming 
He had upon,) and wes of 4gecs kin: 
It war richt hard thay tua in funder twin, 
Thairfoir aftir his bak he ran anone. 
In mid the clois thair Con/cience met with Sya, 
Ane felloun rout he laid on his rig-bone. 

XV. Confcience 
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XV. 
Confeience to Sin gave fic ane [angrie} dynt, 
Quhill to the erde he flaw and lay at under ; 


Yit Con/fesence his breift hurt with the hynt : 

Bot Sadnes has [fone] put this tua in funder. 
Folie and Vyce into thair wit thay wounder 
Muhew fic ane mattter-man fo fone fuld rys, 
In mid the clois, on luikand, neir fyve hunder 
The kingis folk, to ding and to fuppryfe. 


XVI. 
Thai war adred, and fone hes tane the flicht ; 
Syne in an hirne to hyde fone can thame hy, . 
Than Con/cience cum to the kingis ficht, 
Out at ane dore ran Falfer, and Invy, 
Gredie Defyr, and gamefome Gluttony, 
Paunt, and Fane gloir, with new grene Appeiyt } 
For Confcieuce \uikit fa fellounlie, 
"They ran away out of his prefens quyt, 


XVII. 
* God blis the lord; (thus Con/ftience can fay,) 
* This quhyle bygane thow hes bene all to glaid. 
Ya, Confcience; and yit fayne wald I play; 
«* Bot now my hart [it] waxis wounder faid. 
¢ Thai have bene weikit counfalours thew had, 
§ Wift thou the futh, as thow fall after heir ; 
¢ For, wit thow weill, their burding [ay] wes bad ; 
* The rute is bitter; {charp as ony breir. 
XVIII. Thy 
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XVII. 
¢ Thy trefour have thai falfly fra the tane, 
¢ (Thir wickit folk thow wenit had bene trew ;} 
* And ftowan away fra thé, [be] ane and ane; | 
¢ Forthink, Thai never cum thé for to glew. 
¢ Quhair is thy garment grene of gudlie hew ? 
© And thy frefche face, that Vnetheid to thé maid? 
© Thow bird, think fhame, and of thy riot rew, 
* Saw thow thyfelf into thy colour fad. 


XIX. 
¢ Now mervale nocht, fuppeis I with the chyce ; 
¢ For, wit thow weill, my hairt is wounder wa. 
$ Ane uther day, quhan thow may nathing hyde, 
‘J maun accufe thé as thy propir fa 
¢ Off thy vane werk firft witnes thow me ta, 
© Quhen all thy jolitie hes bene juftifyit ; 
‘ It grevis me that thow fuld graceles ga 


To waift thy weifair, and thy welthe fo wyde.? 


P.O.¢ 
As Confcience was chydand thus on hicht, 
Reafoun, and Wit, richt at the yet thai rang, 
With rappis loud, for it drew neir the nicht 5 
Bad lat thame in for thai had ftandin lang. 
Sayd Conscience, ‘ In gude fayth this is wrang! 
¢ Gif me the key, I fail be portar now.’ 
So come thai in, ilkane throw uther, thrang, 
Syn with ane wyik almeit I wait.nocht how. 
- wiht A XI. Refoun 
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XXII, 
Reffowe rar: on quhair at Diferetioun lay. 
Into ane nuke, quhar no man cuth him find; 
And with his knyfe he {chure the flefche away 
‘That bred upon his ené; and maid him blind, 
Syne gaif he him the thuide ewin behind ; 
* Now may thow fe. Get up! No langar ly. 
‘ And icouner nocht to ryd imrane and wynds 
© Qubairever I be, fe that thow be neirby.” 
XXII. 
The King be il outh to fpeik upon this wyfe ; 
“6 Fayr Conferen 


«© Your foverane and your lord for to fuppryfe 


e; year to crabbit now. 


* Thair is no man of gude will ye-allow. 
é¢ Ses have I done that thus hes crabbit yow ? 
i tollowit countale alway for the beft. 
*¢ And gif thai war untrew, [dar avow, 


Nature did mis fic folk upon me caft. 


XXIII, 
Nature me bred ane beift inte my nett, 
Ana gaif to me Yourheid firft fervitour ; 
That I no fute micht fund, be eift nor weft, 
Bot ever in warde in tutourfchip and cure ; 
And Wentounes quha was to me more fure. 


“¢ Sic Natsre tome brocht, and firft devyfit 
*¢ Me for to ketp fra all -mifaventure. 
** Quhat blame Serve I, this way to be fuppryiit ? 


Sav. & ¥ 
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XXIV. 
“¢ Ye did greit mis, fayr Confcience, be your leif, 
** Gif that ye war of kyn and blude to me, 
‘¢ That fleuthfullie fuld lat your tyme our fleif; 
‘¢ And come thus ijait. How fuld ye afk your fe? 
‘¢ The fteid is flown, fteik the dure; lat de 
¢¢ Quhat may avale, God wait! the fall to tumte? 
‘¢ And gif that ye be ane counfellar fle, 
* Quhy fuld ye fleuthfullie your tyme forfurne? 


XXV. 

*¢ Off all my harme, and drerie indigence, 
‘¢ Giff thair be ocht amys, me think, perdé, 
‘¢ That ye ar caus verray of my speaises 

‘ And fuld fuftene the bitter pairt for me. 
«* Mak anfuer now. Quhat can ye fay? Lat ie* 
«© Yourfelf excufe and mak yow foule or cecal 
* Reffaun cum heir ye fall our juge [now] be, 


5Y 


*¢ And in this caus-gif fentens us betwene. 


XXVI. 
*¢ Schir, be your leif, into my propir caus 
‘‘ Suppois I fpeik, ye fuld nocht be difplefit.” 
Said Confeience, * Thir ar villanus laus, 
* Gif I fuld be the caus ye ar difefit. 
‘ Ane young counfale in yow fa lang waa feizit, 
¢ That hes your treflour and your gude detlroyit. 
‘ Richt fayne wald I with mefour it war meifit, 
‘ For of your harme God wait gif I be noyit. 

XAVII. Ye 
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XXVII. 
‘Ye put grit wyt that I fo lang abaid, 
* Gif that I culd with counfale yow avale: 
Schir, traift [ye] weill ane verrie caus I had, 
‘ Or éllis wer no reffoun in my tale. 
‘ My terme wes fet by ordour naturale, 
T6 quhattin work allway I mott obey ; 


“ Nor dar I nocht be no way mak travale 


Cy 
* Bot quhair I fe my maifter get a fuey. 
XXVIT. 
‘ For fland he on his feit, and ftakkir nocht, 
f on bungdreth fal! cum. into his hald. 
¢ he | 


Bot nevertheles, ena all thing ye have wrocht 
Wifdome, and his willis wald, 

* I fall Feforme it blythlie. Be ye bald; 

And fourheid have [the] wyt of your mifdeed, 
Thairfoy requyr ye Refoun mony fald, 


‘Fhat he his rollis raithlie to yow reid,’ 


XXIX, 

Kefoun vais wp, and in his rollis he iii 
‘Git I sailfay the fentence fall be plane 
f Do never the thing that ever may icayth thé ech 

‘ Keip nciour and trouth, for thairin lyes na tides 
* Dyeretisun fald ay with King Harr, remane§ 
* }hir nthir young folk-fervands ar bot fulis. 
* Experiepee mais Knaus lege NOW agane; 
* And barnis young fald 3 lerne at auld mens’ feulis.. 
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XXX. 
* Quha guftis fueit, and feld never of the four, 
* Quhat can he fay? How may he feafoun juge? 
‘ Quha fittis hait, and feld never cauld ane hour, 
¢ Quhat wedder is thairout under the luge 
¢ How fuld he wit? That war ane mervale huge! 


“a 


To by richt blew, that never ane hew had fene! 
Ane feryand be, that never had fene ane fuge! 


“~ 


ow 


Suppois it ryme it accords nocht all clene. 


XXXI, 
* To WYs THE RICHT, AND TO DISUSE THE WRANG&, 
That is my {cule to all that lift to leyr, 
‘ But Wifdom gif ye fuld duell us amang, 
Methink ye duell our lang; put doun your fpetr, 


~~ 


ra 


¢ Ye micht weill mak ane end of all this weir; 

¢ Wald ye furth fchaw your wourthy documents, 
¢ For is thair_none that [ever] can forbeyr 

¢ The work of Vyce, withouttin your defence. - 


XAXIL 
Wit faid, * Schir King be war, or ye be wa, 
$ (For Forfcht he hes {now] full lang bein flemit) 
¢ Unto knawing thy freynd for he thy fa, 
¢ Giff thow will have thy cuntré all weill yemit, 
¢ And be thow weill, to hald thé fu it femis; 
{ Neir weinand aueht to do that war amis: ] 
* Eftir thy dethe thy deidis man be demit, 
* Be thy defert outher to bail or blig, 

XXXII. Honour 
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He XXXIII. 

i Hoxour he raid the caftell round about 

Hi Upon ane fteid that wes als quhyte as mylk. 

*¢ Js Eis thairin?” cryit he [ay] with ane fchout. 
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Dame PLesance fpak, (hir face hid with ane fylk,} 
ae ‘ He is ane governour of ours that ilk. 

Ht (i Wit faid, “Cam in! Full welcum to thir wanis '? 
ie ** T compt not all your werkis wurth ane wilk; 
*¢ Ye fall nocht harber me and £is at anis.’’ 


XXXIV. 
Worfchip of Weir come on the tother fyde, 
Upon ane fieid-rampand was reid as blude ;_ 


He'cryit on Streath, “Cum out man! Be my gyde. 
‘IT can nocht ryde out-our this water woude.’ 
Dame PiFsaNce harde and on hir wayis fcho yeid 
Richt to the King, and bad him Strenth arreift ; 

‘I wald not, ichir, for mekle warldlie gude 

‘ Want Strenth ane hour quhenevir we go to feift. 


XXXV. 
‘In all difport he may us gritlie vaill, 
¢ Gif him na leif, bot hald him-quhill ye may.’ 
The King full-weill had harde Dame Piusance tale, 
And Strenth he hes arreiftit be the way. 
‘ Abyd!’ hefaid: ‘we fall anither day 
6 Seik Worfchip at-our will and us avance. 
“I dreid me fair, Schir Strearh, of that delay ; 
‘ For aumes hes both happie tyme and-chance. 
XXXVE. Szrenth 
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XXXVI. 
Sirenth faid; ¢ Now I am grene, and in my“fouris; 
¢ Fain wald I follow Wirfchip, and I micht. 
¢ For, gil I byd, in fayth the falt is youris, 
* I man obey to yow fen that is richt. 
¢¢ Now fe I weill, Dame PLesanes, his grit flicht 
¢¢ And fy on Evs that Honour haldis out ; 
¢¢ He is the man micht bring us all to hicht ; 
© Lo quhair he rydis bakwarde with his route V 


pt 


XXXVII. 
With this Bewsie come in the Kingis fichts 
Full revéreridlie fcho knelit in his prefence ; 
‘ Dame PLesAnce fayis, fchir, that ye do unrichf, 
¢ Durft I it fay unto your hie reverence, 
© Ye have difplefit hir hie magnificence, 
¢ That fuld let Con/écence in hir caftell cum, 
‘ He is hir fo, and dois hir grit offence, 
¢ And oft tymes can her fervitours ourcum, 


XXXVIII. 

Thairwith the King upftart, and turnit abak 
On Confcience, and all his court on feir ; 
And to the Quene the richt way can he tak, 
Full fuddanlie in armis hint the cleir. 

Scho wryit about, to kys fcho wes full fueir ; 
‘Than he agane full fayrlie to hir {pak ; 

€ No! Be no wraith with me, my lady deir! 
€ For as 1 may I fall yow mirrie mak. 
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XXXIX. 
© Thoch Con/cieace and Wifdome me to keip 
* Be cumin both, I fall thame weill begyles 
« For trewlie quhan [that] thai ar gané to fleip_ 
‘ I fall be heir within ane bonny quhyle ; 
* My folace fall I fleylie thus our fyle. 
* Richi fall nocht reft me alway with his rewle; 
* Thoch I be quhylum bowfum as ane waile, 
* J fall be cruikit quhil I. mak him fule. 


XL. 
Dame Piesance [faid], * My freyndis now ar flede; 
“ The luftie folk that ye furth with yow brocht. 
© Methink thir carlis ar nocht courtlie cled! 
© Quhat joy have I of thame? I compt thame nochty 
“ Youtheid, and frefche Delyte, micht thai be brocht! 
© For with thair fervice I am richt weill kend. 
* Fayne wald I that ye fend men and thame-focht, 
« Althoch it war unto the warldis end.’ 


XLI. 
The Quene wourde wrayth; the king wes fone adred ; 
For hir difdane he culd nocht gudlie beir. 
Thai fowpit fone, and fyne thai bownit to bed, 
Sadues cum in and rownit ia his eir; 
Dame Presance hes perfavit hir new feyr ; 
And airlie, afore the fon, {cho gan to ryfe 
Out of the bed, and turift up all hir geir. 
The King wes found on fleip, and ftill he lyis. 
XLII. Horfis 
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XLII. 
Horfis and harnes hint {cho hes in haitft ; 
With all hir folk feho canhir wayis fayr. 
Be this it wes full neir myd-day almaift, 
Than .come Difeisin ryding with ane rair ; 
‘ The Quene is went, allace, { wait nocht quhair?’ 
The King began to wak, and harde the beir : 
Than Felofecum firekand up the fiir, 
To ferve the King, and drew him wounder neir. 


XLII. 
Reffoun come in: € Schir King, I reid ye ryfe, 
‘ Thair is ane grit pairt of this fayr day runy 
‘ The fone wes at the hicht, and dounwarde hyis. 
‘ Quhair is the thefaure now that ye have woun? 
‘ This drink wes fueit ye fand in Venus’ tun! 
‘ Sone eftir this it fall be ftaill and foure; 
¢ Thairfoir of it I reid no moir ye cun: 
‘ Lat it ly ftill, and pleis your paramour.’ 


XLIV. 
Than Wifdome fayis, ¢ Schape for fum governance ; 
* Sen fayr Dame Presance on hir ways is went. 
in your laft da s yow:may yourfelf avance, 
Gif that ye wourde of the fame indigent. 
Go to your place, and yow thairin prefent ; 
The cattell yet is ftrang aneuche to hald. 
Than Sadnes faid, ¢ Sir King ye man affent ; 
* Quhat have ye now ado in this waitt fald? 
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XLY. 

| The King hes harde thair counfale at the laft, 

| ‘| Hi And halelie affentit to. thair faw. 

. « Mak rede tone,” he fayis,. “and fpeid yow faft.? 
Full fuddanlie thai can the clarioun blaw ; 

On hors thai lap, and:raid thai all on raw 

‘To his awin caftell, ;quhairin he wes brede. 
Langour the watche, attour the kirnale flaw; 
And Hewines to the grit dungeoun flede. 


XLVI. 
He cryit, “Schir King welcome to thy awin place! 
‘ I have it keipit trewlie fen thow paft. 
é Bot Ihave meikill mervale of thy face, 
‘ That changeit is lyk [with] ane winter blaft. 
6 Ya Hevines.’ the: King faid at the laft, 
«* Now have I this:with fer mo harmés hint: 
*¢ Quhilk grevis me, quhen I my comptis kaft, 


e 


<¢ Tiow I frefche Youtheid and his fallowis. tynt.. 


XLVIT 
Strenth wes as then faft fadit of his flouris,. 
Bot ftill yit with the:King he can abyde; 
Quhill at the laft in the hochis he cowris, 
‘Than prevelie out. at the yet can flyde. 
He ftall away,, and went on wayis wyde, 
And focht quhair Yourheid, and:his feiris, wounde :: 
Full fuddanlie, fuppois he had na gyde, 
Behinde-ane hill he hes his feiris funde. 


XLVII. Swa, 
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XLVIUI. 
‘Swa, on ane+day, the dayis watchis tua 
“Come [in;] and faid thai faw ane’ felloun, mitt. 
‘© Ya,’ fayd Wifdome,.¢ 1 wilt it wald be fa: 
* That is ane fang befoir ane hevie trift! 
‘ That is perell.to.cum, quhaeir it witt 
* For, on fum fyde, thair fall us folk affaill.’ 
The King fat ftill; to travail he nocht litt; 
And hernit fyn a quhyle to Wiz his taill. 


XIX. 
Defyre wes, daylie-at, the chalmer, dure; 
And Feloufie wes never of his prefence ; 
Tre kepit ay the yet, with meikle cure; 
And Wretchitnes.wes-hyde into the {pence. 
* Sic folk ias thir,’ :he faid, “ to mak defence, 
‘ With all thajr-familie fullie hundreths, fyve !° 
Schir £7s he-was.the griteft of reverence ; 
Beit lovit with the King of leid on lyve. 


Ly. 

Unto the yet cum rydand on ane day 
Wirfchip of Weir, qubilk fawis-Honour hie-; 
‘ Goto the King,’ with flure voce.can he fay, 
‘ Speir gif ony-office,he hes for me; 
‘ For, and him lift, I will him ferve for fee.’ 
Wy/dome come to the wall, cryand our, agane 5 
Man feik thy fortoun with Adverfities 
“ Tt is nocht heir.fic thing as thow fuld gane. 

D 3 * LTe 6 Strenb 
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‘LI. 
i) | i, * Strenth is away, outftolling lyk ane theif, 
He ¢ Quhilk keipet ay the thefaure of eftait : 
Ae ‘ Thair is no man fuld charis thé fa leif, 
¢ Thir uther folk of wirfchip ar full bleit.’ 
Wirfchip of Weir agane with Wy/dome flate ; 
‘ Quhy wald ye nocht me fe quhen Sirenth ye had ?° 
Thairwith come His; fad, ‘ I fit warme and hait ; 
* Quhen thai thairout fall be with ftouris ftade.” 


LI. 
: Wir/chip fayis, § Ware 1 wait ye have at hand; 
* Quhilk fall affailye your wallis hie and ftrang.’ 
Than Wy/dome faid, ‘ Dame PLisance, fueit fembland, 
¢ In youtheid wald nocht thole us Wirfchip fang. 
* Adew, fayrweill !’ (Wix/chip fayis) * new 1 gang 
* To feik my craft into the warldis end,’ 
But Wydome fayis, * Tak you Difeis amang ; 
* And wait on me als quhylum quhair ye wend. 


LUI. 
‘ For, do ye nocht, ye may nocht weill oft heif. - 
** What is your name ?”? ‘ ifdome for fuyth L-hecht. 
‘: All wrang, God wait! oft tymes, {chir, be your leif 
‘‘ My aventure will fchape out of your ficht’: 
‘* Bot nevir the les may fall that ye have richt. 
** Reuth have Inone, outlak fortoun and chante, 
*¢ That mane I ay perfew both day and nicht ; 
' Eis T defy to hing in his balance.’ 
LIV. Richt 
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LIV. 
Richt as thir tuo ware talkand [faft] in feir, 
Ane hiddous oft thai faw cum our the mure; 
Deerepitus, (his baner fchane nocht cleir) 
Was at the hand, with mony chiftanis fture. 
A trudge bak that cairful cative bure ; 
And crukit was his laythlie limmis bayth, 
Bot fmirk, or fmyle, bot rather for to fmure, 
Bot fcoup, or fkiit, his craft is all to feayth. 


LV. 
Within ane quhyle the caftell all about 
He feigit faft with mony fow and gyne : 
And thai within gaif mony hidduwus {chout. 
For thai war wonder waking, Hart, to thyne! 
The grundin ganyeis, and grit gunnis fyne, 
Thai fchut without: within thai ftanis caft. 
King Harr fayis, * Had the hous for it is myne ; 
« Gif it nocht our als lang as we may left.’ 


LVI . 
Thus thai within had maid full grit defence, 
Ay quhill thai micht the wallis [hie] have yemit. 
Quhill, at the lait, thai wantit thame difpence, 
Ewill purvayit folk, and fa weill ftemit ! 
Thair tunnis, and thair tubbis, war all temit ; 
And failyet wes the flefche that wes thair foude. 
And at the laft Wisdome the beft hes demit 
[ Comforts to byd thame kepe, that he ne youde.] 
Q 4 LVI. * And 
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LVII. 
¢ And he be tynt in perrel put we all; 
¢ Thairfoir had wait and lat him nocht away.? 
Be this thai harde the meikle fore tour fall, 
Quhilk maid thame in the dungeoun to affray. 
Than rais the meikle dirdum and deray ! 
The barmekin birft, thai enterit in at large: 
Heidwerk, Hoif, and Perlafy, maid grit pay; 
And murmouts mo with mony {peir and targe. 


N oT 


ae 


LVI. 
Quihen that thai faw:na bute wes to defend, 
Than in thai leit Decrepitus full tyte. , 
He focht King Hart, for he full well him kend, 
And with ane fuerde he can him fmertlie {myte 
His bak in tua, richt pertlie for difpyte ; 
And with the brand [fyne] brak he both his fchinnis, 
He gaif ane cry, than Com/orte fled out quyte ; 
And thus this bailful bargane he begynnis. 


LIX. 
Reffiun forfachtin [wes] and ewill dreft ; 
And Wi/dome wes ay wanderand to the dure ; 
Gonfcience lay [him] doun ane quhyle to reft, 
Becaus he faw the King wourd waik and pure ; 
Fog fo in dule he micht no langar dure: 
* Go fend for Desd,’ thus faid he verament ; 
* Yit for I weill difpone of my thefure, 
* Upon this wyfe mak I my teftament, 
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LX, 
To fayr dame Presance ay quhen icho lift ryd 
My proud palfry, wafledfafiues, I leif ; 
With fikkilnes, his fadill fet on fyde, 
This aucht thair nane of refoun hir to reive. 
To frefche Bewrie, becaus I culd hir heve, 
Grein Apperyt hir fervand for to be ; 
To crak and cry alway quhill he hir deve; 
That I command him firaitlie quhill he de. 


LX], 
Grein Lzf, I leif to the at my laf endé 
Of fantifie ane foftell fillit fow. 
Youtheid, becaus that thow my barnheid kend, 
To Wantounes-ay will I that thow bow. 
To Glutteay, that oft maid me our fow, 
This meikle wambe, this rottin levir als, 
Se that ye beir; and that command I yow, 
And {mertlie hing [thame] both abone his hals. 


LXJT. 
To Reve Supper, be he amang the route, 
Ye me commend; he is ane fallow fyne! 
This rottin ftomak that I beir aboute 
Ye rug it-out, and reik it to him fyne 
For he hés hinderat me of mony dyne; 


‘ aon mony tyme the mes hes gart me fleip. 


Myn wittis hes he waiitit oft w vith w: 
And maid my ftomak with hait luftis leip. 


4t 


LXILI. * Deliverance 
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WA ay LXHl. 

| Het te © Deliverance hes oft tymes done me gude, 

| 11 | * Quhen I wes young, and ftede in tendir age; 

ae * He gart me ryn full rakles, be the rude, 

* At ball and bowill; thairfoir grait weill that page: 

i i ; « This brokin fehyn, that fuellis and will nocht fuage, 
al: Ye beir to him; he brak it at the ball: 

And fay to him that it fall be his wage ; 

This brejfit arme ye beir to him at all. 


" 


ba] 
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* To Chaiftetie, that {elie innocent, | 

* Hew leif I now my c.~ifcience for to fcour 

© Off all the wickit rouft, that throw it went, 

* Quhen {cho for me the teiris doun culd powre. 
That fayr fueit thing bemaning in everie bour, 
* That never rout of vyce nor violence 
* Bot evirmore is mareit with ane four: 


* And clene of luftis curtt experiences 


LXV. 
* To Fredome fall ye found, and fairlie beir 
This threid bair cloik, fumtyme wes thik of wow 
¢ And bid for my faik that he [fall] it weir 
Quhen he hes {pendit of that he hes now. 
€ Ay quhen his purs of penneis is nocht fow; 
¢ Quhair is his fredome than? Full fer to feik ! 
* A yon is he, wes quhylum till allow, 
€ Quhat is he now ? No fallow -wourth ane leik, 
LXVI. *‘ To 
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LXVI. 
© To Waifgude luk and beir neid that I lefe 5 
“To Covatyce fyn gif this bleis of fyre ; 
‘ To fervant Vody ye beir this rown {lef ; 
‘ [And] bid thame thairin that thai talk thair hyre. 
‘ To Biffnes, that never wes wont to tyre, 
‘ Beir hint this ftule, and bid him now fit doun ; 
‘ For he hes left his maifter in the myre, 
¢ And wald nocht draw him out thoch he fuld droun. 


iyi). 
© Fulebardines beir him this brokin brow, 
¢ And bid him bawldlie bind it with ane clout; 
‘ For he hes gotten morfetlis on the mow, 
¢ And brocht his maifter oft in meikle dout. 
‘ Syn fall ye eftir fayre Dame Danger {chout 
‘ And fay, becaus {cho had me ay at feid, 
‘ This brokin fpeir, fumtyme wes {tiff and ffout, 
¢ To hir I leif, bot fe it want the heid.’ 


Quod Maifier Gavin Douglas 
Bifbop of Dunkeld 
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PON the Midfumer ewin, mirrieft of nichtis, 


I-muvit furth alane, quhen as nvidnicht wes paft, 
l 


ilie grene garth full of gay flouris, 


Quhairon ane bird on ane branfche fo birit out hir notis 


‘hat never ane blythfullar bird was on the beuche harde, 


And throw the favour janatiye of the {weit flouris, 


ET dyrew in derne to ¢t Fol Aivkir “ia mrthie 
I arew 13 derne to the dyke to dirkin eftir myrthis ; 
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The dew donkit the dail, and [dynarit] the feulis. 

I hard, under ane holyn a shies erein hewit, 
Ane hie fpeiche, at'my hand, with hautand wourdis. 
With that in haift tothe hege fo hard I inthrang 

That Lwas heildit with hawthorne and.with heyad leveis: 
Throw pykis of the plet thorne I prefandlie luikit, 

Gif ony ‘perfoun wald approshe within that plefand 

garding ; 

I faw thre gay ladeis fit‘in ane grene ‘arbeur, 

All grathit inte garlaneis of frefche gudelie flouris ; 

So glitterit as the gowd wer thair glorious gilt treffis, 

Quhil all the greffis did gleme of the glaid hewis ; 


; 

Kemmit was thair cleir hair, and curiouflie fched 

Attour thair fchoulderis doun, {chyre fchyning full bricht ; 

With kurches, caffin thame abone, of krifp cleir and thin. 

Thair mantillis grein war as the grefs that grew in May 
fefoun; 


Faftnit with thair quhyt fingaris about thair fair 


mp 


Off ferliful fyne favour war thair faces meik, 
All full of flurift fairheid, as dais in June, 
Quhyt, feimlie, and foft, as the {weet lillies ; 
New upfpred upon {pray as new {pynift rofe. 
Arrayit ryallie about with mony riche wardour, 
That Nature, ai ll nobilie, annamilit tine with flouris 
Of alkin hewis under hewin, that ony heynd knew, 
Fragrant, all full of frefche odour fyneft of fmell. 
Ane marbre tabile coverit wes befoir thai thre ladeis, 
With ryche copis as I wys fnll of ryche wynis. 


And 


4 
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| And of thir fair wlouks quhyte tua weddit war with 
et te lordis, 


Ane wes ane wedow, I wift, wantoun of laitis. 

And, as thai talkit at the tabil of mony taill funde, 

i YVhay wauchit at the wicht wyne, and warit out wourdis, 

| a Fh And fyne thai fpak more {pedelic. and {parit no materis. 

1 Bewrie, faid the wedo, ye weddit werren ying, 

Quhat mirth ye fand in maryage, fen ye war menis wyflis : 

Reveil gif ye rewit that rakles conditioun, 

Or gif that ever ye luffit leyd upon lyfe mair 

Nor quhame that ye your faythe hes feftnit for ever. 

Or gif ye think, had ye chois, that ye wald cheis better. 

‘Think ye it nocht ane blift band that bindis fo fait 

That none unto it adew may fay bot the deithe lane? 
‘Yhan {pak ane lufty belyf, with luftie effeiris, 

It, that ve call the blift band that bindis fo faft 

Ts bair of blis, and baleful, and greit barrat wirk ! 

Ye fpeir, had I fre chois, gif I wald cheis better ? 

Chenayeis ay ar to efchew; and changes are fweit. 

Sic curfit chance till efchew had J my chois anis, 

Out of the chanyeis of ane churle I feaip fuld for ever. 

God yif matrimony wer made to mell for ane yeir, 

It war bot monftrous to be mair bot gif our mindis 

pleifit. 

It is againe the law of luif, of kynd, and of nature, 

Yogidder hairtis to ftreine, that f{tryvis with uthar. 

Birdis hes ane better law na bernis be meikil, 

That ilk yeir, with new jov, joyis ane maik ; 
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And fangie thame ane frefhe feyr, unfulyeit, and comftant 3 

And lattis thair fukert feyris flie quhair thai pleis. 

Chrytt gif fic ane confuetude war in this eith yoldin! 

Than weil war usgvemen, that ever we may be fre, 

We fuld have feiris as frefche to fang quhen we waild, 

And gif all larbaris thair leveis, quhan thai lak curages 

Myfelf fuld be full femlie with filkis arrayit ; 

Gymp, jolie, and gent, richt joyous, and gentrycey 

I fuld at faris be found, new facis to ipy; 

At playis, and preichings, and pilgrimages greit, 

To {chaw my renoun royaly, quhair preis was of folk; 

To manifeit my makdome to multitude of pepil, 

And blaw my bewtie on breid, quhair bernis war momy 2 

That I micht chois, and be chofin, and chan ge quben me 
ly kit. 

Than fuld I wail ane full weil, our all the wyde realme, 

That fuld my womanheid weild the lang winter micht.. 

And quhen I gottin had ane grume, ganett of uther, 

Yaip, and ying, in the yok ane yeir for to draw; 

Fra I had preveit his picht the firft plefand moneth, 

Than fuld I caft me to keik in kirk, and in market, 

And all the cuntrie about, kyngis court, and uther, 

Quhair I ane galland micht get aganis the next yeir, 

For to perfurneis furth the werk quhen faikeit the 
tother. 

A forky fure, ay furthwart, and forfy in draucht ; 

Nothir febil, nor fant, nor fulyeit in labour; 


Bot 
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Bot als frefche of his forme, as flouris in May: 
For all the fruit fuld I fang-thoch he the flour burgeoutts 

1 have ane wallidrag, ane worm, ane auld wobat carles 
A waiftit wolroun, na worthe bot wourdis to clatter ; 
An bumbart, ane dron-bee, ane bag full of fleume, 
Ane fcabbit fkarth, ane fcorpion, ane fcutarde behind: 
To fee him fcart his awin fkyn grit fcunner I think. 
Quhen kiffis me that carybald, than kyndillis all my forow 3 
As brefs of ane brym bair his berd is als ftitf, 
Bot foft and foupil as the filk is his fary lume. 
He may weil to the fyn affent, bot fakles is his deidiss 
And gor is his tua grym ene gladderit all about, 
And gorgit lyk twa guttaris that wer with glar ftoppit, 
Bot quhen that glourand gaift grippis me about, 
Than think I hiddowus Mahoune hes me in armes : 
Than ma na fynyne me fave fra that auld Sathane ; 
For thoch I ae the all cleine, fra'the croun downey, 
He will me yet all beclip and clap me to his breitt. 
Quhan fchorne is that auld fhak with ane feharp rafour, 
He chowis me he chewal mouth, and fcheddis my lippis ; 
And with hard hurcham fkyn fa heclis he my cheitres; 
[That even lyk] ane glemand gleid glowis my chaftis ; 
I fchrenk for that {charp ftound, but {chent-dar I not, 
For fchore of that auld {chrew, fchame him betyde* 
The luif blenkis of that bugil, fra his bleirit ene, 
As Belzebub had on me blent, abafit my {preit. ' 

~uhen the finy on me imirks with his {maik fmollat 

He 
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He fipillis lyk ane farfy aver, that flyrit on ane gyka ts 

oe that the foundis of his faw fynkis in my elrisy 
han ay renewis my noy; or he be neir cumand, 

Ques I heir mentionat his name, than mak I nyne 


croces, 


1 1 


To keip me fra the commeratice of that carle manegit ; 
That full of elduring is, and anger, and all ewil thewis. 
I dar nocht luik to my luif for that lene gib; 
He is fa full of jelo fy, and i ingyne fals ; 
iver imagining in mynd materis of ewill, 
Compafiand and caitand caftis ane thoufand 
How he fall tak me with ane trew atryft of ane uther. 
I dar nocht luik to the knaip that the cop fillis, 
For indilling of that auld threw, that ever on ewill thinkis, 
For he is waiftit, and worne fra Venus’ werkis; 
And may not beit wourth ane bein in bed of my miferis. 
He trows that young folk iwarne yeild quhair he gane is. 
Bot I may yuik all this yeir, or his yerde help: 
And quhan that carybauld carle wald clyme on my wamey 
Than am I dangerus, and daue, and dour of my will. 
Yeit leit I never that larbar my leggis ga betwene, 
To fyle my fletche, na fummil me, without a fefchov: 

And thoch his pen puirlie me payis into bed, 
His purs payis richlie in recompens after : 
For er he clim on my cace, that carybauld irchane, 
I have ane conditioun of ane curchef of kritp, or filk ; 
Ane gown of engranit clayth, richt gaylie [wrocht;] 
Ang ring with ane ryal ftane; or uther ryche juell. 

i Quben 
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Quhen that fhe feimlie had faid hir fentence to end, 
Than all thay leuche upon loft, with laiks full mirry ; 
| And raucht the cop round about full of ryche wynis ; 
Hh ) | And raiket lang, or thay wald reft, with ryatus {peiche. 
He ha The wedo to the tother wlouk warpit thir wordis : 

Wow, fayr fifter, fallis yow but fenyeing to tell, 
Sen men firft with matrimonie yow menfit in kirk, 
How have ye farne be your fayth? Contes us the truith. 
if That band to blis, or to ban, quhilk yow beft thinkis; 
| Or yow the lyk lyf to teyd into leil {poufage. 
| And fyne myfelf you exame on the fame wyfe ; 
) And I fall fay furth the futh, diflembland na wourd. 

The pleifand faid, I proteft the treuth gif I fchaw, 
That of yourtounges ye betraift. The uther tua grantit. 
Tofpeik, quoth fche, I fall nocht {pair ; thairis no fpy neir. 
With that fprang up her fpreit be an fpan heichar. 

I fall ane ragment reweil fra the rute of my hairt; 

A rout that is fo ranklit quhil ryfis my ftomak ; 

Now fall the bytlall out brift, that beried hes bein lang ; 
For it to beir on my breift was burden our hevie: 
I fall the venum avoyd with ane vent large; 

And me afluage of that fwalme, that fuellit was greit. 
My hufband was ane hurematter, the hugeait in erd: 
Thairfoir f hait him with my hairt, fo help me our lord. 
He was ane young man richtyaip,but not inyowthis flouris; 
For he is fadit full far, and feiblit of ftreath. 

He was ane flurrifsing frefche within thir few yeirs ; 
Bot he is failyet full far, and fylveit in labour. 


I He 
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He hes bein lichour fa lang quhil loft is his nature: 

His luve is waxit larbar, and lyis into fwowne. 

Was never lichroun war fet na on that {nail tyrit ; 

For efter fewen owks ar don he wil nocht ryd anis. 

He hes bene waittit upon wemen, or he me wyf cheifit : 
And in adulterie, in my tyme, I haif him tane oft. 
[Vor yet] he is als brankard with [ony woman, ] 

And blenkand to the brichteft that in the burgh duels ; 
Als courtlie of his cleything, and kemmit his hair is, 
As he that is mair valyeant into Venus chalmer. 

He femis to be fumthing wourth, that fyphir in bour, 
He luikis as he wald luvit be, thoch he be ly til of valour. 
He dois [lyke] ane dotit dog that dams on all buffs ; 
He lifts his leg upon loft, tho he nocht lift to pifche. 
He hes ane luik without lutt, and lyfe without curage ; 
He hes ane forme without force, and faffioun but vertew ; 
And fair wourdis but effect, all fruftar of deidis. 

He is for ladeis in luif ane richt luftie thadow, 

Bot into derne, at the deid, he fall be droup funding, 
He railyes, and maks rippet with ryatus wourdis, 

Ay rufing him of his rardis, and rageing in chalmer; 
Bot God wait quhat I think quhen he fo thra {peikis ; 
And how it fettis him fo fyd to fege of fic materis. 
Bot gif himfelf, of fum ewin, micht ane fa amang 

thame-——— 

Pot he nocht ane is, bot nane of nature's poffeffouris. 
Sche that has ane auld man nocht all is begylit ; 

Fig‘is at Venus’ werkis na war nor he femis, 
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¥weind I had chofin ane jeme, and I have ane geit gottins ; 
Fe had the gleyming of gold, and was bot glas fundin. 
Thoch men be fers, weil I find, fra failye thair curage,. 
Thair is bot kudling ;—-and anger thair hairtis within. 
Ye fpeik of birdis on beuch: of blis may. thai fing, 
That, on Sanct Valentine’s day, ar vakandis ilk yeir. 
Had I that plefand prevelege to part.quhan me lykit ; 
‘To change, and ay to cheis.agane; than, Chatftitie, adew ! 
Than fuld_I have ane fre{che feir to fangin my armis :. 
To hald ane freik, quhil he fant, may. fillie be callit. 
Upon fic materis | mus at midnicht full aft ; 
And murnis fo in my mynd, | murdres myfelfin kaire. 
Than ly I walkand for wa, anc welteris about : 
Waryand of my wickit kin, that me hewin mariit= 
To fic ane walroun but curage to knyt myrth.and bewtie? 
And thair fo mony kein knichtis,this kynrik within > 
‘Than think | thame feimlier, the-ficht for to try, 
Na is our-fyr be fic fewin. .. With that I fich oft. 
‘Lhan he full tenderlie dois turne to me his tume perfoun, 
And} with, ane yoldin yerd, dois yok me.in-armes : 
And fayis « My foverane {weit thing, quhey fleipye noeht 
“». Detter ? ‘di 


Me think thair haldis yow ane heit,: as ye fum: harme 
Saree 


rr 


QunothT, * My hinny, hald abak ; and handleme niocht fair. 


a 
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* Ane hacthe hes happenit haftelie at my hairt rute.’ 


With that I feim for to f{woun, thoch I no fwerf tak: 


And thus belweik I.that wane, withuny fweit wourds, 
2 I caft 
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T caft-on ‘him a crabbit [e#] “and quhen the cleir day is 
cuming, 

And leitis itis ane luif blenk, -quhen he about gleymis, 

d turne it in ane-tendir hnik, that I am’ tene waryat; 

And him behaldis humblie, with hartlie imyling. 

I wald ane tendir peronall that micht no put thole; 
What hathit men with hard geir, for hurtyng of flefche; 
Had my gude man to hir gaift: for I dar God fueir, 
She iuld nocht ftert for his ftraik ane {tray breid of erd. 
And fyne I wald that ilk band, that ye fa bhitt-call, 
bad ‘band him go to that bricht, quhil his bak werkit: 
‘And I war in bed brocht with bérne that me lykit ; 
‘Trow, that bird of my blis fld ane burde want. 

Anone quien this aimable had endit her {peche, 
Loud lauchand the laif allowit her meikill. 

Thir gay wyffis maid game amang the grene treis:; 
‘Thai-drank and-did away dule under derne levis. 

Thai fuppit at the fueit wyne, thai fwan-quhyt of hewis:; 
Botiall the perthar in plane: thai put out thair voceis. 

Than faid the wedo, I wis thair is no Way uther: 
Now tydis me for to talk. My taill it is nixt: 

God my {preit now iafpyre, and my fpeiche quicken, 
And fend me fentence to fay, fubftantious-and nobill! 
Samy preiching may pers your perverft hartis ; 
Andmak yow meikar to men in maneris and conditiouns. 
I ichaw, Sfteris into fchryft, I war ane {chrew ever; 
Bot Iwas fchene in my fchroude, and fhew me innocent. 
And thoch Idour was, and daue; difpitous, and bauld; 
i 
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I was diffemblit fubtelie in ane fanttis liknes. 
¥ femit fobir, and fueit, and fempil without fraude ; 
Bot I nild fextie defane that fubtillar war halding. 

Onto my Ieffoun ye lith, and Jeir at me wit. 
Gif ye nocht lift be foir befowleit with lofengeris untrew, 
Be conftant in your governance, and counterfeit gud 

manerls : : 
Thoch ye be kere, and inconftant, and cruel in mynd; 
Thoch ye as tygaris be terne, be tretabil in luif. 
And be as turtouris in yourtalk, thoye have taillis brukill; 
Be dragounis bayth and dowis, one in doubill forme; 
And quhen it neidis you avoue nocht bayth thair ftrenthjs. 
Be aimabil with humil face, as angel apperwaird ; 
And with ane terrible tail be {tangand as edderis. 
Be of your luik lyk innocentis, thoch ye have ewil maneris. 
Be courtlie ay in claything, and coftlie arrayit. 
That hurtis yow not wourthe ane hen. . Your hufband 
payis for all. 

‘Twa hufbands 1 have had, that held me bayth deyr; 
Thoch I defpytit thame agane, thay fpyit nathing. 
Ane was ane hair hachart, that hoftit out fleame ; 
J haitit him lyk ane hund, thoch 1 it hid previe. 
With kiifing, and with clapping, I gart the carle fon; 
Weil couth I claw his cruik bak, and keme his cowit nodif; 
And with ane bukkie in my cheik bo on him behind ; 
And with ane bek gang about and blier his auld ene ; 
And with ane kynd countenance kys his krynd chiek : 
inte my mynd makand mokis at that mad fader, 
Trowand 
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"Lrowand me with trew luif to treyt him fo faire. 
This couth I,do without dule,. and no difeis tak ; 
Bot ay mirrie in my mynd, and mefchefous of cheyr. 
T had ane luftyar leyd, my luft for to flok; 
That couth be fecreit and fure, and ay faif,my renoun : 
And [fuatuke joy in] certan tymes, and in fecreit places. 
{Whan my auld carle] did me anger with akwart wourdis, 
[Than-my luftie freik] to goif glaidit me agane, 

I had fic wit that for wo weipit I bot litel ; 
Bot leit the fueit ay the fone to the feffoun. bring. 
Quhen that the chuf wad me chyde, with gyrnand chaftis, 
I wald him chuk, cheik and chyn, and chereis him fe 

meikil, 
That his cheif chymmis he had I wift to my fone, 
Suppois the churle wes gone chaift, or the child. was 
gottin. 

As wyfe woman ay I wrocht, and pocht as wode fules 
For mair with wylis I wan na vertuoufnes of handis, 

Syne mareit I ane marchand, michtie of gudis, 
He was ane man of myd-eild, and of meyn ftatour ; a 
Bot we na fallowis war in freyndichip, nor blude, ba 
Jp fredome, nor furthbeiring, na fayrnes of perfoun. i 3 
Quhilk ay, the fule did forget, for febilnes of knawlege ; 
Rot I fo oft thocht bim on quhill angerit his hart. 
And guhilum I put furth my voce, and pedder him callit : 
{ wald richt twitchand in talk be;. I was twys mareit. 
Bor endit was my innocence with my ald hufband ; 
I was appeirand to be pairt within perfyt cild. 
Es 
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Sua fayis the curat of our kirk, that knew me full ying, 
Het He is our famous‘to be'fals, that fair wourthy prelot ; 
nk I fall be layth to let him lie; ‘quhill Tmay luik furth. 

| ] garithe bichman obey; thair-was na‘bute ‘ellis. 


He maid me rieht hie'reverance, fra he'me richt knew $ 
For, tho T fay it myfelf, the foveranis wes meikle 
Betwix his baftarde blude, and my birth nobill. 
vee Phat page wes never of fic pryce for to prefume anis 
| Unto my pesfoun‘to be peir, had pitie nocht grantit. 
iL Bot mercie'into womanheid is ane’grit vertew { 
! For never bot'in’ane gentil hart is ‘generit ony*remth. 
Theld Fi grein'into his mynd that I of grace tuik him; “< 
And that he culd ken himfelf 1 curtefliehim Nerit. 
He durft nocht fat anis my fummonds; for, or the found 
“of charge, baa 
He was ay reddie for to ryt; fo rayd he was for blame. 
Bot ay my will was the war of manlie nature; 
The mait he leutit*for’my lait, [the mair I him haitit.] 
And eik this is ane farlie thing [thoch lichtleit me my 
ing leyd] | | 
I had fic rilot rto that ‘freik [as na wourds can telle.] 
Quhen! thé cirhad all clein { and@’him ourcumin haill; 
I crew ‘abone that crawdoun, “as cok that Was’ victor. 
Quhen Phin’ faw fubjectity and Yet at my bidding, 
Than Phim lithtleit as ane loune’; ‘and Iaithit his maneris. 
‘Than wox Ifo uamerciful, to martyr‘him T thocht ; 
For, as’ane bérttI’broddit him’ to“all boyis labour’ 
Iwald have ridden him to Rome, with ane ratp in his heid, 


War 
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War nocht ruffill of my renoun, and rumour of pepil. 

And yit hatrent I hid within my hart all; 

Bot quhillis it hapit fo huge, quhil it befid out. 

Yet tyk I never the wifp clein out of my wyd throt, 

Quhill I ocht wantit of my wil, or quhat I wald defyr. 

Bot quhan J fonerit had the fyr of fub{tance in erde ; 

And gottin his biggings to my barne, and the borow- 
landis; 

Than with ane ftew ftert out the ftoppel of my hals: 

That he all ftunneift of that ftound, as of ane {teil wapin. 

‘Than wald I, after lang froit, fa fane have bein wrokin, 

That I to flyt was als fers as ane fell dragoun. 

I had for flattering of that fule fenyet fo lang, 

My evidentis of herytage or thai war braid felit, 

My breift that was greit beild, and bowden was fa huge, 

That neir my barrat out brift or the band making. 

Bot quhen my billis and my banchis was all felit, 

I wald na langer beir on brydil, bot braid up my heid: 

Thair micht na mollat mak me moy, nor hald my 
-ynouth in; 

I gar the reinyes rak, and ryf into fchundyr. 

I maid that wyf to wirk all wemmenis lawbouris ; 

And laid doun all manlie materis, and mens in this 
erde : | 

Than faid I to my cummeris, in counfale about, 

* See ‘how I cabeld yon cowt with ane kein brydil ! 

$ The capill, that the cvelis kuy{t in the caff middin, 

‘ Sa courlafslie the carte drew, and kennis no plungeing, 
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* He is nocht fkeych, nor yet fueir, na fkippis nocht our 
* heid.’ 
And thus the fcorne and the fkaith fcapit he nother, 
He was na glaidfum gaift for na gay lady ; 
T leit him be bumbart.to tous all my mifteris ; 
And he was fane for to fang fre that fayr office: 
And thocht my favouris to find throw his fell giftis, 
He graythit me in gay filk, and gudelie arrayis ; 
In gounis of ingraint clayth, and greit goldin, chenyels ; 
In ringis ryallie fet with ryche rie {tanis ; 
Quhill all helie rais my renoun amang the rude peipil, 
Bot I full craftelic did keip thai courtlie weidis 
Quhill efter deid of that drowp, that décht not in chalmer, 
hoch he of all my clathis maid coft and expens, 
Ane uther fall the wirfhip have, that weilds me efter, 
And thoch I lykit him bot lytil, yet for the luif of utheris, 
I wald me prein p'cfandlie in precious wedis, 
That luffaris micht npon me luik, and young lnftie 
gallandis, 
‘That [ held mair in dawtie, and deirar be full mekill, 
Na him, that dreffit me fa denk. Full doytit was his heid. 
Juban he was heriet out of hand, to hee up my honour, 
And payntit me as pacok, proudeft of fedderis, 
i him mifkend, be Cryft;, and cukkald him maid, 
i him forbeit as ane lard, and laithit him mekil ; 
I thocht myfelf ane papingay, and him ane pluchit herle.. 
And thus enforfit he is fay, and fortifyt. my ftrenth; 
And maid ane ftalwart ftaff to ftrack himfelf doune. 
, Bet 
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Bot of ane bourd into bed I fall yow breif yit. 
Quhan he ane haill yeir was haint, and him behuvit rage, 
And I wes layth to be loppin with fic ane lob aver, 
Als lang as he was on loft, I huikit on him never; 

And leit never in my thocht that he my thing percit: 

Bot ay in mind ane uther man imaginit that | had; 

Or ells I had never mirrie bein of that mirthlefs raid. 

Quhen I that grome geldit had of gudis, and of nature, 

Methocht him grafles onto goif, fa me God help. 

Quhen he had warit all on me his welth, and his fubftance, 

Methocht his wit wes quyt went away with the laif ; 

And fo I did him difpys, I {cribat quhen I faw him, 

That fuperexpendit ewil of {peche, fpulyeit of all vertew. 

For, (ye wit wyflis) for he, that wantis ryches, 

Has failyet anis in Venus play, he is full vyl haldin ; 

Ali is bot fruitles his affect, and failyes at the upwith. 

 T bukit up my barnis lyk barounis fonnis, 

And maid his fuilis ; (of the fry of his firft wyf.) 

I baneift fra my bounds his brether ilkane : 

His freyndis as my fayis I had at feid ever ; 

Be this ye beleif may 1 lufit nocht himfelf; 

For never I lykit ane lord that langit till his bluid, 

And yit thir wyfe men wait that all wyfis ewil 

-Ar kend with thair conditiouns, and knawin with the 
 famen. 

Deid is now that divyr, and dollyne in erde, 

With him deit all my dule, and my drery thochtis. 
aNow done is my dullie nicht; my day is upfpringin. 
| Adew 
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Adew dolour{;Adew my deule !. [Mirth] now begistnis. 
Now ame I ane wedow I wys ; and weil am atieis. 

I welp as I war woful, bot weil is me for ever: 

I busk as I war bailful,; bot blyth is my hart. 

My. mothe makis murning, and my mynd lauchis. 

My clokis thai ar cairful in colour of fabil; 

But courtlie and curious 1s my corps thairunder. 

J droup with ane derd luik in my dule habite, 
As with mannis dail I done had for dayis of my lyf, 

Quhen that I go to.the kirk, cled in cairweids, 

As fox in ane lambis flefche feinyeI my,cheir:: 

“Than lay. Ifurth my bricht buik in breid.on my kne, 
With mony luttie letter illuminit with gold ; 

And drawis my clouk fordwart.our my face quhyt, 
‘That IT amay {py, unf{pyit, anefpace be my fyde. 
Fulloft I blenk,by my buke, and blinnis of devotioun, 
To fe quhat berne is. beft branit, or braideft in {chulderis, 
Or forgeit is maift forflie, to furneis ane bankat 

In Venus chalmer, valiantlie. withouttin’vane rufe, 
And as the new mone all pale, oppreffit-with change, 
Kythis quhillis hir cleir face throw, cluddis of fabill, 
So keik I throw my clouks, and cattis kynd lukis 

To knychtis, and.to clerkis, and to,courtlie perfouns. 
Quhen freyndis of my. hufbandis beholds me on far, 
Ihave my waltir fponge for wa, within my wide ronkis, 
‘Than wring I it full wylelie, and jweitis my: cheikiss 
With that waltiris my ein, and welteris doun teiris. 
Than fay thay all, that fat is about, ¢ Seye nocht, alace! 


‘Yona 
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©-Yon luftles leid fo lilelie fcho:luffit hir hufband! 

* That fic ane perle of plefaunce fuld yon pain drie!” 

I fave me as I war ane fanct, and femis ane angel; 

At language of lichorie I luk as I war crabbit: 

I fich, without fair harte, or feiknes in bodie ; 

According to my fabill weid I maun have fad manéeris, 

Or thai will fee all the futh. For, certis, we wemen 

We fet us all fra the fichte to fyle men of treuth : 

We dule for na evil deidis fa it be device halden. 

Wyfe wemen hes wayis, and wounderful gydingis, 

With greit ingyne to begaik thair jeleous hufbandis : 

And quietlie with fie craft gydis our materis, 

That, under Chryft, no creature kennis of our doingis, 

Bot folk ane cure may mifkuke, that knawlegis wantis ; 

And hes no colouris for to.cover thair awin kyndlie faltis ; 

And dois as thir damifellis, for derne doytit luf 

That dogonis haldis in dawte, and delis with-thame fe 
lang, 

Quhill all the cuntre knaw thair kyndnes of fayth. 

Fayth hes ane fair name, bot falfit faris better. 

Fy on hir that can nocht fenye hir awin fame to fane! 

Yet am I wys in fic wark, and was all my tyme; 

‘Fhoch I want wit in wardlines, I wylis have in Iuif: 

As ony happie woman hes that is of hie blude. 

Hatit be that halok lafs ane hundreth yeir of eild 

fQuha is cald to Venus’ werkis, and to fucit plefour!} 

I have ane fecreit fervand, richt fobir of his bung, 

That me fupportis of fic néedis, quhen Ia fyne mak. 

‘Thoch 
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Thoch he be fempil to the ficht, he has ane bung faker; 
Full mony femlyar fege war fervice dois mak. 
Thoch I have cayr under clouk the cher day to the nicht, 
Yet I have folace under fark quhil the fone TyS. 
Yet am J halden ane halie wyfe.our ali the haill ichyre, 
f am fo peteous to the pure, quhen thair is perfouns 
many ; 
In prefling of pilgramage I pryd me fall meikill ; 
Mair for the preis of the pepil, nor ony pardoun winning. 
Bot yet me think thé beft bourd, quhen barounis and 
knichtis, 
And uther bacheluris, blyth blinnyng im youth, 
And all iny lufaris leill, my lugeing perfewis. 
Sum fillis me wyne wantounlie, with weil fayr and joy: 
Sum rownys: fum railyeis; and fum reidis ballatis : 
Sum ravets full rudeli¢ with riatus fpeche; 
Sum plenis; and {um prayis; {um prayfis my bewté, 
Suin kiilis me; fum clappis me; fum kyndnefs me pro- 
fairis. 
Sum karvis to me curtaflie ; fum me the cope geyis: 
Sum ftalwardlie fteppis ben, with ane ftout curage, 
And ane itif ftandand thing ftavis in my neif. 
And mony: blenkis ben our the but [that] full far 
fittis, | 
That may nocht, for the thik thrang, thryf as thai wald« 
And, with my fair calling, I confort themall : 
For he that iittis me nixt, I nip on his fyngar ; 
I {chit him on the tother fyde on the famyn faffoun; 
And 
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And he that behind me fittis, hard on him I lene ; 
And him befoir me with my fute faft on I tramp ; 
And to the bernis fer but fweit blenkis I caft. 
To every man in {pecial I {peik fum wourdis, 
Sa wyflie, and fa womanlie, quhil warmis thair hartis. 
Thair is no levand leid fa law of degre 
That fall me hf unlufit; I am fo luik hartit. 
And gif his Iuft be fo lent to my lyre quhyt, 
That he be loft or with me lig, his lyf fall have no danger. 
I am fo merciful in mynd, and menis all wichtis, 
My fillie faul fall be fauf, quhen fall not al! jugeis. 
Ladeis leyr thir leffouns; and be nocht laflis fundin. 
This 1s the legeant of my lyfe, thoch cative it be nane. 
Quhen endit had hir ornat fpeche this eloquent wedo, 
Loud than leuch all the laif, and lovit hir mekle. 
And faid, ** Thai fuld exemple tak of hir fordane teich- 
‘< ings 
*¢ And wirk after hir wourdis that woman was fa perfyte.” 
Than culed thair mouthis with comfortable drinkis ; 
And carpit full cummerlyke, with cop going round. 
Thus draif thai our that deir nicht with danteing 
[and chere ;] 
Quhill that the day did updaw, and dew [begouth to 
gleme. } 
‘The morow myld was and meik ; the [mirrie fonne up- 
{fprong, ] 
And all removit the mift, «and the [waveand wodis] 
Silver fchouris doun fchuik, as the fchein wiftell : 
And 
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And birdis fchoutit in the fchaw with thair {chill notis. 

The goldin glitterand gleme fo glaid thair hairtis, 

Thai maid ane gloreus gle amang the grene bewis. 

The foft fouth of the fwyre, and found of the itremes, 

The {weit favour of the fwairde, and finging of fewlis, 

Micht confort any creature of the kyn of Adam; 

And kyndil agane.his curage, tho it war cauld floknit. 
Than rais thir royal rofis, in thair riche wedis, 

And raikit hame to thair reft, throw the rys blumeis. 

And Tall prevelie paft to ane plefand arbeir, 

And with my pen did report thair paftyme moft mirrie. 
Ye auditours moft honorabill, that eris hes gittin 
Onto this unkorth adventure, quhilk airlie me happint, 
Of thir thre wantoun wyfhs, that I haye writtin heir, 
Quhilk wald ye waill to your wyf, gif ye fuld wed ane ? 


Quod Maifter Williame Dunbar. 


THE 
FREIRS OF BERWYIK, : 
ae a. 8 | i! 
SUPPOSIT TO BE WRITTIN BE DUNBAR. i 1 el 
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ARGUMENTE, 


Zhe mirrie adventure of tua Qubyte, or Facobine, Freirs o¥ | 
Berwtk, Allan and Robert, in fynding oub, and balding to : 
Schame, Freir Fobne, fuperiour of ibe Gray Freirs of 
the jamen place, quba had a farmer's wyf to bis leman» 


S it befell, and hapint upon deid, 

Upon ane rever the quhilk is callit Tweid; | 
At Tweidis mouth thair ftands ane noble toun, ' 
Quhair mony lords hes bene of grit renoune, | 
And mony wourthy ladeis fair of face, | 
Quhair [eke fou] mony frefche young galand was, 
Into this toune, the quhilk is callt Berwik, 
Apon the fe, it is.na uther lyk, | 
For it is wallit weill about with ftone, na 
And dowbil f{tankis caffin mony on. 
iB And 
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And fyne the caftell is fo {trang and wicht, 
With ftaitelie tours, and turrats hé on hichf, 
With kirnals cloft moft craftelie of all ; 
The portculis moft fubtelie to fall, 
That quhen they lift to draw it upon hicht, 
That it may be into na mannis micht, 
To win that hous by craft or fubtiltie. 
Thairto is it moft fair allenerlie: 
Onto my ficht, quhairever I have bein, 
Moft fair, moft gudelie, and all beft befene. 
The toun, the caftel, and the [pleafand] land ; 
The valays grene upon the uther hand ; 
The grit croce kirk, and eik the Mafondew ; 
The ireiris of Jacobinis quhyt of hew, 
The Carmelites, Auguftins, Minors eik, 
The four ordours of freiris war nocht to feik ; 
And all into this wourthy place dwelling. 

So hapint it, intill ane fayr morowning, 
That tua of thir.quhyt Jacobine freiris, 
As thai,war wount of ufage, yeir by yeiris, 
To pais amang thair brether uponland, 
Thir halie freiris thus walk thai furth on hand. 
Freir Robert the ane, freir Allane hicht the tuther : 
Thir fyllie freyrs with wyfis weil can gludder ; 
And tell thame tales, and halie mennis lyvis. 
Richt wounder weil thai plefit all the wyvis. 

Till, on ene tyme, thai purpoft till pafs hame ; 
Richt weyrie was and tyrit Freir Allane, 
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‘For he was auld, and micht not dure the travel, 

And als he had ane grit {pyce of the gravel. 

Freyr Robert was young, and wounder hait of blude ; 
And by the way he bure bayth clouk and hude, 

And all thair geir; for he was {trang and wicht. 

Be that it drew [richt] weil toward the nicht ; 

And thai war [nocht] come to the toun weill neyr. 
Freyr Allan faid, * Robert,’ gude brother deir, 

© It is fo layt I dreid the yetts be clofit ; 

‘ And I am tyrit, and wounder ewil difpofit 

‘ To lig without the toun; bot gif that we 

¢ Find fum gude hous, that we micht harbert be.’ 

So wunnit thair ane woundir gay oftleir 

Without the toun, intil ane fair maneir ; 

And Symon Lawder he was callit be name. 

Ane fayr blyth wyfe he had, of ony ane; 

Bot fcho was fumthing denk, and dangerous. 

Thir fillie freyris cum to that mann’s houfe, | 
And hailfit hir richt bayth full curtaflie, iM 
And {cho rewardit thame agane in hie. 

Freyr Robert fpeirit efter the gudman, 

And fcho to thame richt foftlie anfwert than ; 

‘ He went fra hame, God wait, on wednifday, 

‘Into the cuntré, to fe for corne and hay, 

¢ And uther findrie things, as we have neid.’ 

Freyr Allane faid, ‘ I pray to God him fpeid, 

* And fauf him found ay till his leil travale.’ 

Freyr Robert faid, ‘ Dame fill ane ftoip of aile, 

F 2 ‘That 


‘ And, a& ye knaw, it is fa verray lait, 
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‘ That we may drink, for I am very dry.’ 

With that the gudewyf walkit furth in hy ; 

Sche fild ane ftoip, and brought in cheis and breid ¢ 

Thay eit, and drank ; and levit all thair pleyd, 

Freyr Allane faid to the gudwyf in hy, 

‘ Cum heir, fayr dame, and fit us doun neirby. 

* And fill this ftoip agane, dame, I yow pray ; 

¢ For er we pairt full weill we fall yow pay.’ 
The freirs woxe blyth, and mirrie tales culd tell: 

And ewin fo thai hard the prayar bell 

Of that abbay; and than thai war agait, 

Becatis thai wift the yetts war lokit faft, 

That thai micht nocht fra thyn get enteray. 

The gudwyf than thai pray, for charité, 

To grant thame harborie thair for that nicht. 

And {cho to thame anone anf{werit en hicht, 

* The gudman is fra hame, as I yow tauld; 

* And God waitis gif I dar be fo bauld 

‘ To harborie freyrs into this hous with me. 

* What wald Symon fay? Ay Jenedicite! 

* I trew I durft neir luk him in the face. 

‘Our lord Jefus me faif from fic ane cace ! 

* And keip me out of perel, and fra fchame !° 

Than fillie freyr Allane faid, * Fair dame, 

* For Godis luif ye hew what I wald fay ; 

* Put ye us out, we will be deid or day. 


* The way is ewil, and I am tyrit and wait; 
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¢ The yetts ar clofit; we may nocht get in ; 

¢ Till our abbay on naways may we win. 

© Thairfoir behuvis us to byd heir fill; 

¢ And put us hallie, dame, intill your will.’ 
The gudwyf luikit at the freyris tuay ;—— 
And, at the laft, to thame [thus] can fcho fay ; 
6 Ye byd nocht heir, be him that hes me coft, 
‘ Bot gif yé lift to lig up in yon loft. 

© The quhilk is wrocht into yon hallis end : 

* Ye fall find ftray; and clayths I fall you fend. 
* And gif ye leift to pas bayth on in feyr ; 

¢ For I will have no langer repayr heir.’ 

Than hir madin {cho fendis on befoir, 

And bad thame wend withoutin wourdis more. 
Thay war full blyth to do as {cho thame kend ; 
And up thay wend, richt in the hallis end, 
Intil ane loft was maid for corne and hay. 

Scho maid thair bed, and fyn went doun away 3 
Scho clofit the trap, and thai remenit ftill 

Into the loft, and had nocht all thair will, 
Freyr Allane liggis doun as he beft micht, 
Freyr Robert fayd, § I oucht to walk this nicht 
¢ Quha wait perchance fum fport I may efpy ?? 
Thus inthe loft I lat the freyris ly. 

And of this fayr wyff I will tellyne mair. 
Scho was full blyth that thay war clofin thair, 
For fcho had made ane try{t, that famyn nicht, 
Freyr Johne hir lufis fupper for to dicht, 
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Thairfoir {cho wuld nane uther cumpany ; 
Becaus freyr Johne all nicht with hir wald ly. 
Quhilk duelland was within that nobill toun ; 
Ane gray freyr he was of greit renoun. 
He governit-all the haly abbafy : 
Silver and gold he had aboundantlie. 
He had ane previe poftroun of his awin, 
That he micht ufché, quhen him lift, unknawin. 
Thus in the toun I will him leven full, 
Bydand his tyme ; and turne agane I will 
To this fayr wyf, how fcho the fyre culd beit : 
Scho thrangis on fat capouns on the {peit ; 
And fat cunyngs to the fyre can lay. 
And bade hir madin, in all hafte fcho may, _ 
To flame, and turne, and roft thame tendyrlie. 
Syn till hir chalmer {cho is went in hie. 
Scho caftis on ane kirtil of fyne reid ; 
Ane quhyt curchey fcho caft upon hir heid. 
Hir kyrtil belt was filk, and filver fyne, 
With ane proud purs, and keyis gingling fyne, 
On ilkane fyngar fcho wars ringis tuo: 
Scho was als pround as ony papingo. 
And of ane burde of filk, richt coftlie grein, 
Eiir tufché was, with filver weil befene. 
And but fcho come into the hall anone; 
And fyn fcho went to fe gif ony come. 
And ewin fo freyr Johne knokt at the yet. 
Bus knok {cho knew; and in {cho culd him lat. 
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Scho wylcumit him upon ane fayr maneir. 
He thankit hir< and faid, ¢ My fueit luif deir, 
‘ Thair is ane pair of boflis, gude and fyne, 
‘ Thay hald ane galloun-full of Gafkan wyne. 
¢ And als ane payr of pertrikis new flane; 
¢ And als that creill is full of breid of mane. 
¢ Thus have I brocht to yow, my fueit luif deir: 
* Thairfoir I reid now that we mak gude cheyr. 
* Sen it is fo; fen Symon is fra hame; 
‘ T will tak ye hameliar heir now, dame.’ 
Scho fayis, * Ye ar weill mayr wylcum heir, 
¢ Than Symon is, or fall be all this yeir,? 
With that {cho f{mylet wounder futtelie : 
He thirflis hir hand agane full previlie. 
Thus at theyr {port I wall thame levin ftill, 
Bydand their tyme; and turne agane I will 
To tell yow of thir fillie freyris tuay, 
That liggit in the loft amang the ftray. 
Freyr Allane ftill into the loft can ly. 
Freyr Robert had a little jelofy ; 
For in his hart he had ane perfavin. 
And throw the wall he maid, with his botkin, 
A lytil hole richt prevelie maid he, 
That all theyr deid thair-doun he mycht weill fe: 
And micht heir-all that ever thay culd fay. 
Quhon {cho was proud; richt wounder frefche and gay; 
And quhat fcho war upon hir heid abuif, 
And hou {cho clipit him bayth hart and luif, 
F4 
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So prelatyk he fat intill his cheyre! 

Scho roundis than ane epiftil intill eyre. 
Thus {port thaithame, and makis melodie, 

Quhen icho faw [that] the fupper was reddie, 

Scho gois, and goveris the burde anone; 

And fyne ane payr of boflis hes {cho tone, 

And fét thame doun upon the burde him by. 

And ewin {fo thay hard the gudman ates 74 
He knokit at the yet and callit faft. 

Fra thay him knew, thay war all fayr agaft. 

Andals freyr Johne was fumthing in étfray 5 

And ftertis up, and wald have bene away, 

Bot all for nocht he micht na way get out. 

The gudwyf fpeikis, with ane vifage ftout, 

* Yon is Symon that makis this deray, 

* That I micht now have thocht [was] weill away. 

“I fall him quit, an I may leif ane yeir ; 

* Him that hes merrit us on this mameir. 

* Becaus of him we may not byd togidder + 

* I me repent as now that we come hidder. 

* Thoch we war weil, and he had bene away.° 

** Quhat fall I do, allace ;” the freyr can fay ; 

*¢ Into this cafe, lord, how fall I me beir ? 

** For Lam fchent and Symon fynd me heir, 

‘¢ | dreid me fair, and hé cum in this innis, 


** And fynd me heir, that I los both my qubynnis,’ 


* I mon you hyd till he be brocht till ret ; 
¢ Perchance,’ {cho fayis, * all cumis for the beft.? 
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Ane kneddin troche, that lay intill ane nuke, 

Wald hald ane boll of flour quhen that {cho buik, 

And under it {cho gart him creip in hy, 

Quhair he had rowme enough that he micht ly, 
Scho clofit him; and fyn went on hir way. 

And till hir madin {mertlie can fcho fay : 

¢ Away all this; and flokin out the fyre. 

$ Go clois the burde; and tak awa the chyre. 

¢ And.lok in all into yon almorie ; 

¢ Bayth meit, and drink ; and ga belyf in hy.’ 
Bayth cunnyngs, capons, and wyld fowles fynes 

The mane breid, the boffis with the wynhe, : 

Sche hid up all; and ftrowit the hous fo clein, 

That no liknes of feilt-meits micht be fein. 

And fyn, without ony langer delay, 

Sche catftis of all her [fyne] frefche array. 

And bounit hir [richt] till hir bed anone : 

And leit him knok thairout his fill, Symon. 
Quhen he was tynt; for-knokit, and for-cryit ; 

About he went onto the tother fyd ; 

Till ane wind) wes at hir beddis heid; 

And cryit, ¢ Alefoun awalk for Goddis deid !? 

And ay on Alefoun fait he couth cry. 

And at the laft fche anfwert crabbitlie, 

* Say quha ye be that fa weill knaws my name? 

*Go hens,’ fcho fays, ‘ for Symon is fra hame, 

* And [ will have no gaiftis heir, perfay. 

s Thajrtoir I pray yow wendis on your way 3 
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¢ And at this time ye may nocht harbreit be.’ 
Than Symon faid, ‘¢ Fair dame, knaw ye nocht me? 
¢¢ | am your Symon, ane hufband of this place. 
« Ar ye my fpous Symon?’ fcho faid, ¢ Allace! 
¢ Throw mifknawlege almaift I had gane wrang: 
© Quha wend that ye fa late wald have cum hame?’ 
Scho ftertis up, and gettis licht in hy ; 
And leit him in and that delyverlie. 
Scho tuik fra him the geir as was the gyfe : 
And [fet a ftule] upon an haiftie wyle. 
He bad the madin kindil on ane fyre. 
‘* And get me meit and tax [ye] all my hyre.” 
The gudwyf faid richt fchortlie, ‘ Ye me trow, 
¢ Heir is na meit that ganeand is for yow.’ 
¢¢ How fa fairdame? Gar get me cheis and breid. 
¢¢ And fill the ftoip; and hald me with na pleid; 
‘* For I am tyrit, and bayth cauld and wait. 
‘Than up {cho rais, and maid ne mair“debait s 
Bot coverit ane burde; fet breid in hy; 
And fyn cauld meit feho brocht delyverlie : 
Ane fouft fute, and ane fcheipis heid, full fwyth ; 
And fillit ane cop; and fenyet to be blyth, 

He fittis doun, and fweiris, ** Be Allhallow 
“¢ ] fayr richt weill, had I [but] ane gud fallow, 


‘¢ Dame eit with me, and drink gif that ye may,” 


The gudwyf an{wert meiklie, ‘ Hop I nay. 
‘Tt war moir tyme into your bed to be, 
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The freyris tua, that in the loft can ly, 

Thay hard him weill defyrand cumpany. 

Freyr Robert faid, ¢ Allane, gud brother deir, 
‘I wald the gudman wift that we war heir! 

* Quha wait perchance the better we may fayr? 
* For fickerlie my hart will ewir be fair 

¢ Gif yon {cheip’s heid with Symon bwnift be; 

« And thair fo gud meit in yon almorie.’ 
And.with that wourd he gave ane hoiit anone. 

The gudman heird, and fpeirit, *‘ Quhais yon? 

*¢ Methink [that] thair is men into yon loft.’ 

The gudwyf anfwerit, with wourdis foft, 

* Yon are your awin freyris brether tuay.’ 

‘* 1 pray.thé, dame, tell me quhat freyrs are thay?” , 
¢ Yon is freyr Robert, and fille freyr Allane, 

¢ That all this day has gane with meikle pane, 

* Be thay war heir it was fa verray lait, 

¢ Houris was roung, and clofit was the yet. 

¢ And in yon loft I gave thame harborye.’ 

The gudman faid, ;* Sa God have part of me, 

‘« Thay, freiris tua ar hartlie wyleum hidder, 

¢¢ Gar call thame doun, that tve may diink togidder.’ 
The gudwyf faid, ¢ I reid yow lat thame ly. 

§ Thay had-leyer fleip, nor be in laudery. 

* To drink, and dot, it ganis nocht for thame.’ 
s* Lat be, fair dame, thay wourdis ar in vane. 
‘* T will thame have, be Goddis dignité ; 

¢* Mak no delay, bot pring thame doun to me,”’ 
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The gudman fayd unto his madin fone, 


*¢ Go pray thame bayth cum doun withoutin hune.” 


And up the trap the mayden openit than, 
And bad thame bayth cum doun to the gudman. 
Freyr Robert fayd, ¢ Fair madin, be Sanct Jame, 
¢ The gudman is [full] deirlie wylcum hame. 
© And we fall cum anone, ye may him fay, 
* Him for to pleis in all that ever we may.’ 
And with that wourde thai flerte up bayth anone, 
And doun the ledder delyverly ar gone: 
nd faluft Symon als fone as thay him fe ; 
And he agane thame wylcumt hartfullie. 
He faid, ** Cum ben my awin brether deyr ; 
«¢ And fit you doun, ye bayth, befyd me heir. 
«¢ For Iam heir alane, as ye may fe; 
*¢ Thairfoir ft doun, and beir me companie, 
¢¢ And tak your part of fic gude as we have.” 
Freyr Allane faid, * I pray to God yow fave! 
¢ Heir is aneuche forfuth of Goddis gude.’ 
‘Than Symon fwere thame, be the halie rude, 
¢* Yit wald I gif ane croun of gold fra me 
*¢ For fum gude meit and drink among us thre.” 
Freyr Robert faid, ‘ Quhat meitis wald ye have? 
* Or quhatkin drink defire ye for to crave? 
* For I have mony fundry practiks feyr, 
¢ Beyond the fey in Paris cuth | leyr; 
¢ That | will preir, {chir, glaidlie for your faik, 
€ And forour dame, that harbrie us cuth mak. 
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¢ I tak on hand, and ye will counfale keip, 

* That I fhall gar yow have, or that ye fleip, 
* Of [all] the bedt that is in this cuntrey; 

* And Gaikane wyne, and ony in it be; 

* Or, be thair ocht within ane hundreth myle, 
¢ It fall be heir within ane lytil quhyle.’ 

The gudman mervalls meikill of that taill ; 
And faid, ‘* Brother, my hart will neir be haill, 
** Bot gif ye preif that practik, or we part, 

** Be quhatkin fcience, nigromanfy, or airt.” 
Freyr Robert faid, ‘ Of this ye have no dreid ; 
‘ For I can do fer mair, and thair be neid.’ 
Than Symon faid, ** Freyr Robert, I yow pray, 
“** For my faik that feience ye wald aflay 
** To mak us fport.” And than the freyr uprais,. 
And tuke his buik,, and to the flure he gayis. 
And turnis our, and reidis on ane {pace ; 
And in the eift he turnit ewin his face, 
And maid ane croce; ‘and than the freyr cuth lout; 
And in the weft he turnit him ewin about: 
Than in the north he turnt, and lowtit doun; 
And tuke his buke and faid ane orifone, 
And ay his e was on the almerie, 
And on the trouche, quhar that the freyr cuth ly. 
He fet him doun and kaift abak his heid; 
He girnt, he glourt, he gapt ag he war weid, 
And gquhylum fat ftill in ane ftudying ; 
And qubyium on his buik he was reyding. 
And. 
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And quhylum bayth his handis he wald-clap; 
And uther quhyls he wald bayth glour and gaips 
And on this wyfe he yeid the hous about, 

Veil twys or thrys; and ay the freyr cuth lout 


Quhen that he came ocht neir the almerye. 

val Thairat our dame had wounder grit invy. 

| For in [hir]} hart fcho had ane perfaveing 

Hh i That he had wit of all hir governing : 

: | Sche faw him gif the almerie fic ane ftait. 

ye Ontill hirfelf {cho faid, * Full weill I wait, 

: ¢ He knaws full weill that I have in my thocht. 
€ Quhat fall | do? Alace that I was wrocht! 

¢ Get Symon wit it war my undoing.’ 

Be that the freyr hes left his {tudemg ; 

And on his feit he ftertis up full fture, 

And come agane, and faid; * All-haill my cure 
‘1s done. Anone and ye fall have plentie 

‘ Of meit and wyne, the beft in this cuntrie. 

‘ Quhairfoir, fair dame, get up delyverlie, 

‘ And gang belyf unto your almerie, 

‘ And oppin it; and fone ye bring us fyne 

¢ Ane pair of boffis full of Gafkan wyne, 

¢ Thay hald ane galloun and mair, I wait weill s 
* And bring us als the main breid in the creil. 
‘ Thair is ane pair of capouns pypand het; 

* And als ane pair of cunnyngs, weil I wait. 

(* Ane pair of pertriks fe ye bring us thair. 

« My {pelle is out, . I traift thair is na mair,’] 
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The gudwyf wift it was na variance : 
Scho knew the freyr had fene hir govirnance. 
Scho wift it was no bute for to deny ; 
And than {cho yeid onto the almory. 
And opent it, and than {cho fand richt yoir 4 
All that the freyr had fpokin of befoir. 
Scho ftert abak, as {cho war in eftray; 
And favis hir; and to Symon can fay; 
* Haly Benedicite! Quhat may this mene ! 
* Quha hard ewir of fic ane fairlie fene ? 
* Sa grit ane farlie as now is happint here! 
* Quhat fall I fay ? He is ane haly freyr! 
* Ye faid full futh of all that ye culd fay.’ 
Scho brocht all furth, and on the burde culd lay 
Bayth [meit, and] breid, and wyne, withouttin moir ; 
The-capouns, cunayngs, ye have hard before, 
And peririkis, befoir thame has fcho brocht. 
The freyr knew, and faw thair wantit nocht ; 
Bot all was brocht, as him [did] lift devyte. 
Fra Symon faw it ferd upon this wyte, 
He had greit wounder; and fueiris by the mone, 
** Freyr Robert has richt weil his devoir done. 
** He may be callit a man of greit fcience, 
** So fuddanlie that all this purviance 
‘* Hes brocht us heir, all throw his fubtilte, 
** And throw his arte, and his philofophie. 
** It was in [richt] gude tyme that he came hidder, 
** Now fill the cop that we may drink togidder ; 
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** And mak us mirrie after this ewil day; 

** For I have ridding a wotinder wilfum way.—« 
“ Ontill us all thro his wyfe governance!— 

«© And God be lovit heir is fufficiance.”’ 

And with that wourde thay drank [all] round about 
Of the gude wyn; and ay thay playit cop out. 
Thay eit, and drank; and maid richt mirrie cheir; 
With [mirth } loud fang bayth Symon and the freyr. 
Quhill on this wyfe the lang nicht our thay draif ; 
Thay wantit nothing that thay defyre to craif, 

All [this] thair {port, (thoch thai war weill at eis,) 
Onti!l our dame it micht hir nothing pleis. 

Uther thing [now] was more intill hir thocht; 
Scho had fic dreid, nr hart was all on floucht, 
{!.eft] throw the freyr fcho fuld difhonorit be, 
Atyd to him fehe caift ane fremmit e. 

fBut] {lll {che fat; and let them all alane; 
Quhat eir fcho thocht, {cho wift it war in vane. 
Bot thay war glaid aneuch,God wait, and fang, 
Quhill ay the wyne was walking thame amang. 
Quhill at the lait thay waxit blythe ilkone, 
Than Symon faid onto the freyr anone, 

** I marvale meikle how that this may be! 

** Into fchort tyme that ye, fo fuddainlie, 

**« Hes brocht us heir fo mony danteis feyr!” 

* Thairof have ye nocht fairlie,’ faid the freyr ; 
‘I have ane page, full previe, of my awin; 

* Will cum to me quhen that I lift, unknawin; 
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* And bring to me fic thing as I wald have. 
* Quhat I fo lift me neidis nocht to crave. 
* Quhairfoir be blyth, and tak in pacience ; 
* And traiftis weill I fall do diligence, 
* Gif that yow lift, or lykis to have more, 
* He fall it bring, and that I fall ftand fore, 
* Incontinent richt heir that ye may {e. 
* Bot I proteft that ye keip this previe ; 
“Lat no man wit that I can do fic thing.’ 
Than Symon faid, ‘* I fweyr be hevin’s king 
“* It fal be kepit counfale, as for me. 
“* Bot, brother deir, your fervand wald I fee, 
** Gif [that] ye pleis, that we may drink togidder; 
“For I want nocht gif ye may ay cum hidder, 
“ Quhen we lift, or lykis fic [feift] as this,” 
Than Robert fays, * Sua have I Joy or blis, 
* I dar nocht undertak it upone me, 
‘ For dyvers caufis now, apperandlie, 
* Till bring him heir, fa lait upon the nycht: 
‘ And namelie nou intill freyr Allane’s fycht, 
* Bot and gif [that] it war upon this wylfe 
* To tranflait him into ane uther gyfe, 
* Fra his awin kind intill an ither ftait,’ 
Than Symon fays, ‘* Ye mak na mair debait, 
** How ewir ye will, it lykis weil to me. 
** Bot, brother deir, your fervand wald I fe, 
Freyr Robert faid, * Sen that your will is fo, 
* Tell onto me, withouttin wourdig mo, 
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«Into quhat ftait ye lift that he appeir.’ 

Than Symon faid; ‘ In lyknes of ane freyr. 

¢¢ In quhyte habite, fic as yourfelf can weir : 

«¢ For colour quhyt it will to no man deir. 

‘« And ewill {preitts:quhyte colour ay will fle.’”” 

Freyr Robert faid, * I fay it may nocht be 

€ That he appeir intill our habite quhyt. 

¢ For till our ordour it war grit difpyt, 

‘ That ony fic unwourthy wicht as “he 

¢ Into our habite ony mar fuld fe. 

‘ Bot, fen it plefis yow that now is here, 

‘Ye fall him fé in lyknes of ane freyr, 

‘In gray habite, as is his kynd to weir. 

‘ Into fic wys that:he fall no man deif, 

¢ Sua that ye dovas I fall you devys, 

¢ To hald_you:clois; and rewle you dn. this wys 5 

‘ Quhat fua it be that outher ye fe or heir, 

‘ Ye fpeik nothing.nor yit ye mak no fteir: 

¢ Bot hald yé clois, quhil I have done my cuir 

‘ And, Symon, yeman be upo the flure 

¢ Neir befyd [me 3] J fall be your warrand. 

« Have ye no dreid*bot fill be me ye ftand.’ 

Than Symon faid, “ I confent it'be fua.” 

Than up heiftert, anditutk'ane hbberlay 

Tntill his hand, and on the flure he ftert, 

Sumthing effrdyt, thoch flalwart was his hart. ~ 

Than Symon faid onto Freyr Robert fone 

« Tell me, {my} maitter, quhat'yelqill have done.” 
Fr) Nathing 
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* Nathing,’ he faid, ¢ bot hald ye clois, and ftill; 
* And quhat I do ye tak guid tent thairtill, 
‘ And neir the dure ye hald ye prevelie ; 
‘ And guhen I bid you iiryk, ftryk hardelie : 
* Into the nek fe that ye hit him richt.’ 
** I warrand that,” quoth he, “ with all my micht.” 
Thus on the flure I leif him ftandand ftill, 
Bydand his tyme ; and turne agane I will 
Till freyr Robert, that tuik his buik in hy, 
And turnit our the levis biffely. 
Syne yeid to the trouche, and on this wys, faid he ; 
* How Hurlbatie! Anone, I conjure thee, 
* That up thow ryfe, and fyne to [us] appeir, 
* In gray habite in lyknes of ane freyr. 
* Out fra the trouche, quhair that thow can ly, 
* Thow rax thee fone, and mak us na tary: 
* Thow turne our the trouche, that we may fee; 
* And fyn till us thow ichaw thé openlie. 
‘ And in this place fe na man that thow greif ; 
* Bot draw thy handis bayth into thy fleif, 
‘ And pow thy cowl lenthe attour thy face; 
* For thow fall byd na langar in this place.’ 
With that the freyr under the trouche that lay 
No wounder thoch his hart was in effray ; 
Than off the trouche he tumblit fone anone, / 
And to the dure he {chapis him to gone : yi 
With ewill cheyr, and dreytié countynance, , 
For never befoir him happint fic ane chance. 
G a 
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Bot quhen freyr Robert him faw gangand by, 

Than on Symon he cryis hatftelie, 

* Stryk hardelie, for now is tyme to thé.” 

With that Symon ane felloun flap leit flie ; 

With his burdoun he hit him in the nek; 

He was fo fers he * fell attour ane fek, 

And brak his heid upon the muflarde ftone. 

Be that the freyr attour the {tayr was gone, 

In fic ane wys he miffit hes the trap; 

He fell in ane meikil myre, as wes his hap, 

Was fourtie fute on breid, under the ftayr: 

And thus his pairt was nathing wounder fayr 

Into that tyme, confiddering how it flude. 

Out of the myre full fmertlie at he woude; 

And on the wall he clame full haiftely 

Was maid about, and all with ftanis dry. 

And of that “fchape in hart he wes full fane: 

Now he fall be [richt] layth to come agane. 
With that freyr Robert ftert about, and faw 

Quhair that the gudman lay fo wounder law 

Apon the fluir; and bleidand was his heid. 

He ftert till him, and went he had bene.deid ; 

And claucht him up, withouttin wourdis mair, 

And to the dure delyverly him bayr. 

And, for the wynd was blawand in his face, 

He fone ourcome, intill ane lytill {paces 

And fyn the freir has franit at him faft 

¢ Quhat alit him to be fo fair agaft 2’ 
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He fayd, ** Yon feynd had maid me in effiay.” 

* Lat be,’ quoth he, * the werft is all away ; 

* And mak mirrie, and fe ye murne na mair; 

* Ye have him ftriken quite out our the ftayr. 

‘I faw him fkip, gif I the futh can tell, 

« Atour the bak intill ane myre he fell, 

* Lat him now go; he is ane gameles gaift : 

* And to your bed ye bowne to tak your reft.’ 
‘Thus Symon’s heid upon the wall was brokin ; 

And als freyr Johne attour the ftayr was loppin, 

And hurt his heid, and wart him wounder ill: 

And Alefoun {cho gat nocht all her will. 

And thus my taiil 1 end heir of the freyr. 

Chryft fend us peice, and lat us nevir have weyr. 


Finis the freiris of Ber-wik. 
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POEMES BE DUNBAR. 


TO A LADYE. 


WEIT rois of vertew and of gentiines; 


iJ Delytfum lyllie of everie luftynes. 
Richeft in bontie, and in bewtie cleir, 


And every vertew that [to hevin] is deir, 


Except onlie that ye ar mercyles. 


Into your garthe this day I did perfew. 


Thair faw I flouris that frefche wer of hew; 
Baythe quhyte and rid moft luftye wer to feyne :- 


And halfum herbis upone ftalkis grene. 


Yet leif nor flour fynd could I nane of Rew. 


I doute that Merche, with his cauld blaflis keyne, 
Hes flane this gentill herbe, that I of mene; 
Quhois petewus deithe dois to my hart fic pane, 
That I wald vrak to plant his rute agane. 


So confortand his leves unto me bene. 


2uod Dunbar. 
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UPON JAMES DOIG,- KEPAR OF THE 
QUEIN’s WARDREP. 


TO THE QUEIN. 


HE wardraipper of Venus’ bour 

To giff a joblet he is als doure, 
As it war off ane fute fyd frog. 
Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. 


Quhen that I:fehaw to him your markis, 
He turns to me agane and barkis, 

As he war wurriand ane hog. 

Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. 


Quhen that I fchaw to him your wrytin, 
He girnis that I am ’red for bytin : 

I wuld he had ane havy clog! 

Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. 


Quhen that I fpeik to him friendlyk, 
He barkis lyke ane midding tyke 
War chafand catel thro a bog. 
Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. 
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To keip your wardrip ovir nicht 
Fra the grit fowdan Gogmagog. if | 
Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. Wy 


i 
Heis ane maftyf, mekle of mycht, Hie 
j iy 
| 
. 


He is our mekil to be your meffoun, Wd 
Madame I red you get a les on; Hi 
His gangarris all your chalmers {chog, Hy 
Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. ata) | 


Quod Dunbar of James Doig, kepar of the Quein’s wardrep 
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UPON THE SAME. 


TO THE SAME, 


Gracious princes guid and fair ! 

ae Do weill to James your wardraipair ; 
| | 1 Quhais faythful brudermaift freind I am, 
aa He is no Dog; he is a lam. 


Thoch J in ballat did with him bourde, 
In malice {pak I never a word: 

Bot all, Madame, to do you game. 

He is no Dog; he is a lam. 


Your hienes cannot get ane meter 

To keip your wardreip ; nor difcreter 
To rewle your robbis, and dres the fame. 
He is no Dog; he is a Jam. 


The wyff, that he had in his innys, 

That with the tangs wald birs his fchynnis, 
I wald fcho drount war in a dam. 

He is no Dog; he is alam. 
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The wyf, that wald him kuckald mak, 
I wald fcho war, bayth fyde and bak, 
Weill batterit with ane barrow tram. 
He is no Dog; he isa lam: 


He hes fo weill done me obey, 
Ourtill all thing thairfoir I pray 
That nevir dolour mak him dram. 
He is no Dog; he is a lam. 
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Quod Dunbar of the faid James, quoen be bad pleift bin 


ON 
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ON A DANCE IN THE QUENE’S 
CHALMER. 


CHIR John Sinclair begowthe to dance, 
For he wes new cum out of France. 

For ony thing that he do micht, 

His ay futt yeid ay ourycht, 

And to the tother would not gree. 

Quoth ane, ‘ Tak up the Quenis knycht,’ 

A mirrear dance micht na man fee. 


Than cam in Maiftir Robert Schaw : 
He lukit as he culd lern tham a, 

Bot ay his an futt did waver ; 

He ftockerit lyke ane {trummal aver, 
That hop, {chackelt abone the knee. 
To feik fra Stirling to Stranaver 

A mirrear dance micht na man fee. 


Than cam in the maifter Almafer, 
Ane homelty-jomelty juffler, 

Lyke a ftirk flackarand in the ry: 
His hippis gaff mony heddous cry. 
John Bute the fule faid ‘ Wowes me! 
‘ He is bedirtin, Fy! O fy!’ 

A mirrear dance micht na man fee, 
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Than cam in Dunbar the mackar ; 

On all the flure thair was nane frackar, 
And thair he dauncet the Dirry-duntoun ; 
He hoped, lyk a piller wantoun ; 

For luff of Mufgraeffe men fulis me. 

He trippet quhill he tuir his pantoun. 

A mirrear dance micht na man fee, 


Than cam in Maetitris Mufgraeffe : 
Scho mycht haff lernit all the laeffe. 
Quhen I faw hir fa trimlye dance ; 
Hir gud conwoy and contenance : 
Than for hir faek I wiffit to be 

‘Fhe grytaft erle, or duke, in France. 
A mirrear dance micht na man fee. 


Than cam in dame Doutébour : 

God waitt giff that fcho lukit four! 

Scho maid fic morgeounis with hir hippis, 
For lauter aane mycht hald thair lippis. 
Quhen fcho was danceand biffilye, 

Ane blaft of wind foun fra hir flappis. 

A mirrear dance micht na man fee, 


Quhen thair wes cum in fyve or fax, 
The Quenis Dog begouth to rax. 
And of his band he maid a bred ; 
And to the dancing foun he him med. 


How 
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How mafterlyk about yeid he! 
He ftimiket lyk a tyk, fum faed. 
A mirrear dance micht na man fee. 


Quod Dunbar of a dance in the Quenis chaluer. 
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ON ANE BLAK-MOIR LADY. 


ANG heff I maed of ladyis quhytt ; 
Now of ane black I will indytt, 
That landet furth of the laft {chippis. 
How fain wald I difcryve perfytt 
My ladye with the mekle lippis! 


How fcho is tute-mowitt lyk ane aep; 
And lyk a gangarel onto graep. 

And how hir fchort catt-nois up fkippis. 
And how {cho fchynes lyk ony faep. 
My ladye with the mekle lippis. 


Quhen {cho is claid in reche apparall, 

Scho blinkis as brycht as ane tar-barrell. 
Quhen fcho was borne the fone tholit clippis ; 
The nycht be fain faucht in hir quarrell. 

My lady with the mekle lippis. 


Quha for hir faek, with fpeir and {cheld, 
Preflis maift mychtely in the feld, 
Sall kifs, and with hir go in grippis ; 


is 
And fra thynefurth hir luf fall weld 
My lady with the meikle lippis. 
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And quha in felde receavis {chaem, 
And tynis thair his knychtlé naem, 


Sall cum behind and kifs hir hippis ; 
And nevir other comfort claem. 
My Tady with the mekle lippis. 


®ued Dunbar of ane dlak-moire 
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TO THE QUENE, 


A DAME, your men faid they wald ryd, 
i And lat this faftrenis ewin ower flyd. 
Lat than thair wyffs cum furth in flockis, 
And baid tham betteis foun abyd 
Att hame, and lib tham of thair pockis. 


Nou propois thai, fen ye dwell ftill, 
Of Venus’ feift to fang ane till. 

Bot in the felde preiff thai na cockis ; 
For till heff riddin had bein les ill 
Nor let thair wyffis breid the pokkis. 


Sum of your men fic curage hed, 

Dame Venus’ tyte fa harde thame tted, 
Thai brak up durris, and raeff up lokkis, 
To gett ane pamphelet on ane pled, 
That thai mycht lib thame of the pockis. 


Sum, that war ryatus as rammis, 

Ar now maid tame lyk ony lammis, 
And fettin doun lyk farye crokkis; 
And hes forfackin all fic gamis 

That men calls libbing of the pockis, 
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Sum, thocht thamfelffis ftark lyk gyands, 
Ar now maid waek lyk willing wands ; 
With fchinnis fharp and {mall lyk rockis ; 
And gottin thair bak in bayth thair hands, 
For ower oft libbing of the pockis. 


I faw wotlinkis me befyd 

The yong men to thair howfes gyde, 
Had better lagget in the ftockis. 

Sum fra the bordel wald nocht byd, 
Quhill that thai gat the Spanie pockis, 


Thairfoir all yong men, I yow pray, 
Keip yow fra harlotis nycht and day: 
Thai fall repent quha with thame yokis. 
And bewar with that perrellous play 
That man cawis libbing of the pockis. 


Quod Dunbare 
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WO. Ties. KING. 


QUHANE MONY BENEFICES VAKIT. 


CHIR, at this feft of benefyce, 
KY Think that fmall parts make gryt fervyces 
And equal dyftrebutioun 
Maks thame content that has reffoun: 
And quha hes nane ar plefet na vyfs. 


Schir, quhidder is it merit mair 

To gif him drink that thriftis fair; 

Or fyll ane full man quhy! he brift ; 
And lat his fellowe dye for thrift, 
Quhylk wyne to drink als worthy wer? 


Se 


t is no glaid collatioun 
Quhyle ane maks mirrie, ane uthair luiks downe. 
Ane thrifts, ane uthair playis cope out. 
Lat anes the cop go round about, 
And wyn the covanis benyfoun. 


Quod Dunbar, qubane mony benefices vakit. 
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AGANIS FHE SOLISTFARIS IN COURT. 


E divers wayis and operatiouns 

Men maks in court thair foliftatiouns. 
Sum be fervice, and diligence : 
Sum be continual refidence : 
On fubftance fum men dois abyde, 
Quhill fortoun do for thame provyde. 
Sum fingss Sum dances, Sum tell ftoryise 
Sum lait at ewin brings in the moryis. 
Sum flyrds. Sum fenyeiss and fum flatterss 
Sum. playis the fuil, and all owt clatteis- 
Sum man, mufand be the waw, 
Luiks as he mycht nocht do at awe 
Sum ftandis in a nuik, and rownes: 
For covatyce ane uthair neir fwownes. 
Sum beris as he wald ga wud 
For heit defyr of warlds gud. 
Sum at the mefs levis all devotioun. 
And befy labours for promotioun. 
Sum hes thair advocatts in chaumir, 
And taks thamefelf thairoif no glawmire 

My fempilnes, amang the laiff, 

Wait of na way, fa God me faif, 
Bot, with ane humble cheir and face, 
Referrs me to the kyngis grace. 


5 Methink 


Jap me ere ner = 
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Quod Dunbar aganis the folifiaris in courts. 
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Methink his gracious contenance 
In ryches my fufliciance. 


@ 1 2UHA NATHING HES CAN GET NATHING. 


TO THE KING. 


fy F benefyce, Schir, at everie feift, 

Quha monyaft hes maks maift requeift; 
Get thai not all thai think ye wrang thame. 
Ay is the owr-word of the geft, 


ae Ores 


iit thame the pelf to part amang thame.’ 


Sum fwallis fuan, fum fwallis duik ; 

And I ftand faftand in a nuik, 

Quhil the effec of all thay fang thame. 
Bot, lord, how pitowethlie I luik, 

Quhen all the pelf thay part amang thame! 


Of fic hie feifts of fanéts in glory, 

Baith of comoun and proper ftory, 

Quhar lords was patrones oft I fang thame, 
Caritas pro Dei amore. 

And yet I gatt nathing amang thame, 


‘This blind warld ever fo payis his det, 
Ryche befoir puir fpraids ay thair net, 
To fiiche all waters dois belang thame. 
Quha nothing hes can nothing get; 

Bot ay is fypher fett amang thame. 


% 
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Sa thay the kirk had in thair cuir, 

‘Thay fors bot lytil how it fuir, 

Nor of the buiks nor bells quha rang thame. 
Thay pens’ not of the prochene puir, 

Flad thay the pelf to part amang thame, 
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So variant is this warldis rent, 

That men of it ar neir content ; 

Of dethe quhyl that the dragoun ftang thame. 
Quha maitt hes thane fall maift repent ; 

And hes maift compt to part amang thame. 


Quod Dunbar, 
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LAIR IS VANE WITHOUT GOVERNANCE, 


O fpeik of fcience, craft, or fapience ; 
Of vertew, moral cunning, or doctryne; 

Of treuth, of wifdome, or intelligence ; 
Of everie ftudie, lair, or difcyplyne ; 
All is bot tynt, or reddy for to tyne, 
Not ufing it as it fuld ufit be. 
The craift exercing, efchewing not the fyne; 
A peralous feiknes is vaine profperité. 

The curious probation logical ; 
The eloquence of ornat rethorie ; 
The natural fcience filofophical ; 
The dirk aperance of aftronomie ; 
The theolog’s fermon; the fable of poetry 5 
Without guid lyf all in the falf dois de, 
As Mayis flours dois in September drye. 
A peralous lyf is vaine profperité. 

Quharfoir, ye clerkis, gryteft of conftance, 
Fulleft of fcience, and of knawleging, 
To us be mirrors in your governance ; 
And in our dirknefs be lamps of feying : 
Or thane in vaine is all your lang lering. 
Gyf to your fawis your deidis contrair be, 
Your maift accufar is your awin cuning. 
A peralous feiknes is vaine profperité. 


Quod Dunbar at Oxinfurde 
AGANIS8 
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AGANIS MURE, 
TO,.THE KING. 


S CHIR, I complaine of injure ; 

A refing ftorie of rakyng Mure 

Hes mangillit my making, throw his malife, 
And prefent it into your palife. 

Bot, fen he pleis with me to pleid, 

J fall him knawin mak hyne to Calife, | 

Bot gif your Henes it remeid. 


That fule difmemberit hes my meter, 
And poyfon’d it with flrange falpeter; 
With rycht defamus {peiche of lords, 
Quhilk with my colours all difcords. 
Quhois crewal fclanders fervite ded s 
And in my name all lies records. 
Your Grace befech I of remeid. 


He has indorfit myn indyting 

With verfis of his hand-wryting ; 
Quhairin baith {clander is and trefoun 
Of ane wod fuil far out of feafoun. 
He wants nocht bot a roundir heid, 
For he hes tynt baith wit and reafoune 
Your Grace befech I of remeid, 
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Punifs than for his deid culpabil; 
Or gar deliver him to babil. 
That cuddy rung the drumfrés fuil 


May him reftrane againe this yuil ; 
, All loundit into yallow and reid: 
i A That lads may bait him lyk a buil. 
For that to me war fum remeid,. 


Quod Dunbare 


DUNBAR‘ 
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OMPLANE I wald wift I.quhome till, 
Or unto quhome darect my bill; 
Quhidder to God, that all thing fteirs, 
All thing feis, and all thing heirs, 
And all thing vrocht in dayis feveyne ; 
Or till his modar, Quein of Heveyne ; 
Or unto warldlie prince heir downe, 
That dois for juftice weir a crowne ; 
Of wrangs, and of gryt injures, 
That nobills ia thar dayis indurs, 
And men of vertew, and cunning, 
Of wit, and wyfdome in gyding, 
That nocht can in this court conquyfs 
For lawté, luif, nor lang fervyis. 

Bot fowl], jow-jourdane-heded, jevels, 
Cowkins, henfeis, and culroun kevels, 
Stuffets, dtrokours, and ftafifche ftrummels, 
Vyld hafchbalds, haggarbalds, and hummels, 
Druncarts, dyfours, dyours, drevels, 
Mifgydit members of the devels, 

Mifmaid mandrags of maftifs kynd, 
Crawdones, couhirts, and theifs of kynd; 
Blait-mowit bludyeanes, with bledder cheeks, 
Club-facet chicanes, with clutit breeks, 
Chaff-midding churls, cuming of cart-fillars, 
Gryt grafchowe-heidet gorge millars, 
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Ewill horrible montteris, fals and fowl. 
Sum caufes clek till him ane cowl, 
Ane gryt convent fra fyn to tyce; 
And he himfelf exampil of vyce. 
Enterand for deir, and no devotioun, 
The devil is glad of his promotioun. 
And him, that gaits ane perfonage, 
Thinks it a prefent for a page ; 

And on no wayis content is he, | 
My Lord guhil that he callet be. 

Bot how is he content, or nocht, 
Deme ye about into your thocht, 
The lerit fone of Erle, or Lord, 
Upon this ruffie to remord, 

That with all caftings hes him bred, 
His erands for to ryn and red. 

And he his maifter native borne, 
And all his eldars him beforne. 

And metelie mair cuning befit thé 
Has to poffeid ane dignitie, 

Saying his odius ignorance, 

Putting ane prelotts contenance, 

So far above him fet at tabel, 

‘That wont was for to muk the ftabel. 
Ane pyk-thank in a prelots chayfe, 
With his wawil feit, and virrok tais, 
‘With hoppir hippis, and henches narrow, 
And baufy hands to ber a barrow; 


With 
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With lut fhoulders, and luttaird bak, 
Quhilk nature maid to beir a pak. 
With gredy mynd, and glafchave gane; 
Mell hedit lyk ane mortar-ftane. 
Forycing the feris of ane lord 

And he ane ftrumbell, and ftandford ; 
And er mair is he dois rys, 

And nobles of bluid he dois difprys, 
And heljis for to hald thame downe, 
That thai rys neir to his renoune. 
Thairfoir, O Prince maift hy and abil! 
Be in this mater merciabil. 


* % * * # 
[Two lines quite worne out off the MS.) 
* % % * mynftrel, 
% * regiouns hes bein hard tell, 


The quhilk my wryting witnes beris ; 
And yet thy danger ay me deris. 

Bot efter danger cumis grace, 

As hes bein hard in mony place. 


Buod Danbar. 
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LAMENT TO THE.KING, 


‘CHIR, lat it neir in towne be tald 
That I fould be ane howllis hald. 


Suppois I war ane ald yaid aver, 

Schott furth our cleuchs to fquifhe the clevis, 
And hed the ftrenthis of all ftrene bevis, 

I wald at Youl be houfit and ftald. 

Schir lat it neir in-towne be tald. 


I am ane auld hors, as ye knaw, 
That er in duil dois drup and draw. 
Gryt court hors puts me fra the flaw, 
To fang the fog be firthe and fald. 


Schir lat it neir in toune be tald, 


I hef run lang, furth in the feild, 
On paftours that ar plaine and peld; 
I mycht be now tane in for eild ; 
My boks are {pruning hé and bauld. 
Schir lat it neir in towne be tald. 


My maine is turnit into quhyt, 
And thairof ye hef all the wyt. 
When uthir hors hed brane to byk, 
I gat bot grefs, grype gif I wald. 
Schir lat it neir in towne be tald, 
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THE TWA CUMMERS. 


IRLY on ane wednefday, 

At the wyne fat cumeris tway: 
The tane to the tother cold complaine ; 
Sichand, and foupand, can {cho fay; 
‘ This lang Lentrune hes maid me lene.’ 


Befyd the fyr, quhairthat fcho fat, 

God wait gif {cho wes grit and fat ; 

Yet to be febil {cho did-hir fene. 
Sayand ay, ‘ Cummer lats preif of that, 
* That Lentrune fall nocht mak us lene. 


‘¢ Fair gentil cummer,” faid the tother, 

‘¢ Ye tak that migarnes of your mother ; 
sé I]l wyne to teft {cho did difdene ; 

¢* Bot maweifie {cho bad nane uther, 

‘¢ That. Lentrune fuld nocht mak her lene. 


‘¢ Kummer be blythe bayth evin and morrow ; 
‘* And lat your hufband dre the forrow. 

«¢ Fra our lang fafting you refrene, 

** And J fall find yow gud to borrow, 

«* That Lentrune fall nocht mak yow lene. 
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¢ Fair gentil cummer,’ than faid {cho, 

¢ All is to tene him that J de. 

6 In bed he is nocht worthe ane bene. 
ae ¢ Fill the cop. cummer, and drink me to, 
i aa, 6 That Lentrune fall nocht mak us lene.’ 


Thai twa, out of ane fcopin ftowp, 

vay Thai drank thre quartis foup and foup ; 

WA Sic dreuthe and thrift was thame betwene. 
et Bot thane to mend thai had gud hop’ ’~ 
That Lentrune fuld nocht mak thame lene. 


Quod Dunbar. 
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ON THE WARLDS INSTABILITI 


TO THE KING. 


HIS waverand warldis wretchidnes, 
The failyand and fruitles biffines, 
The mifpent tyme, the fervice vaine, 
For to confidder is ane pane, 


The fiydant joy, the glaidnes {chort, 
The feinyeid luif, the fals confort, 
The fueit abayd, the flichtful trane, 
For to confidder is ane pane. 


The fugurit movthis, with myndis thairfra ; 
The figurit fpeiche, with faceis tua; 

The plefand toungis, with harts unplane, 
Fer to confidder is ane pane. 


The labour loft, and leil fervice; 
The lang availl on humil wyfe, 
And the lytill rewarde agane, 
for to confidder is ane pane. 


Nocht I fay all be this cuntré, 
France, Ingland, Ireland, Almané, 
Bot all be Italie, and Spane, 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 
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The change of warld fra weill to wo; 
The honourable ufe is all ago 

Tn hall and bour, in burgh and plane ; 
Quhilk to contidder is ane pane. 


Beleif dois leip, traift dois nocht tarie ; 
Office dois flit, and courtis dois varie; 
Purpois dois change, as wynd or rane ; 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 


Gud rewl is banift our the bordour, 
And rangat rings, bot ony ordour, 
With reird of rebalds, and of fwane ; 
Quhilk to confider is ane pane. 


The pepil fo wickit ar of feiris, 
The frutles erde all witnes beiris, 
The ayr infectit and prophane ; 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 


The temporale ftait to gryp and gather 
The fone difheris wald the father, 
And as ane dyvour wald him demane ; 


Quhilk to eonfidder is ane pane. 


Kirkmen fo halie ar and oude 


ob > 
Yhat on their confcience rowne and rude; 
BRAa y ¢:9rry a i t ? pen and 2 sn7ame -« 
May turn aucht opia and ane wane; 


Ouhilk to con hdder aecaneinaus 
‘Juhilk to confidder is ane pane, 
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I knaw nocht how the kirk is gydit, 
Bot beneficis ar nocht leil devydit ; 
Sum men hes fevin, and I nocht ane. 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 


And fum, unworthy to brouk ane ftall, 
Wald clym to be ane cardinall : 

Ane bifchopric may nocht him gane, 
Quhilk to confider is ane pane. 


Unwourthy I, amang the laif, 
Ane kirk dois craif, and nane can have ; 


Sum with ane thraif playis paffage plane. 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 


It cumis be king, it cumis be quene ; 
Bot ay fic {pace is us betwene, 

That nane can fhut it with ane flane. 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 


Tt micht have cummin in {chortar guhyt 
Fra Calyecot, and the new fund Yle, 
The partis of tranfmeridiane. 

Quhik to confidder is an pane. 


Tt micht be this, had it bein kynd, 
Cummin out of the deferts of Ynde, 
Our all the grit fe otceane, 

Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 
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It micht have cummin out of all ayrtis ; 
Fra Paris, and the orient partis ; 

And fra the Ylis of Aphrycane. 

Quhilk to confider is ane pane. 


It is fo lang in cuming me fill, 

I dreid that it be quhyt ¢ane will ; 
Or bakwart it is turnit agane. 

Quhilk te confidder is ane pane, 

Upon the heid of it is hécht 

Bayth unicornis, and crowns of wecht : 
Quhen it dois cum all men dots frane. 


Quhilk to conlid dder is ane pane. 


I wait [it] is for me provydit ; 

Bot fa done tyrfum it is to byd it. 

{t breiks my hairt, and burits my Bran 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 
Greit abbais Sec iane Tnill to Bes 2: 
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nd for my curis in findrie place, 
With help, Schir,: of your nobil grace, 
My fillie faule fall never be flane ; 
Na for fic fyn to fuffer pane. 


Experience 
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Experience dois me fo infpyr 

Of this fals failyeand warld I tyre, 
That evermore flittis lyk ane phane. 
Quhilk to confidder is ane pane. 


The formeft hoip yit that I have 

In al! this warld, fa God me fave, 

Js in Your Grace, bayth crop and grayne. 
Quhilk is ane leefing of my pane. 


Quod Dunbar. 
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PRAYER THAT FHE KING WAR 
JOHNE THOMSOUN’s MAN, 


CHIR, for Your Grace, bayth nicht.and day, 
Richt hartlie on my kneis I pray, 

With all devotioun that I can, 

< God gif ye war Johne Thomfounis man !’ 


For war it fo, than weill war me; 

But benefice I wald nocht be. 

My hard fortoun wer endit than. 

God gif ye war Johne Thomfounis mam! 


Than wald fum reuth within yow reft 
For faik of hir, faireft and beft. 

In bartane fyn hir tyme began, 

God gif ye war Johne Thorofounis man ! 


For it micht hurt in no degré 

That on, fo fair and gude as fche, 
Throw hir vertew fic worfchip wan, 

As yow to mak fohne Thomfounis man. 


T wald gif all that ever I have 

To that conditioun, fa God me faif, 
That ye had vowit to the fwan, 

Ane yeir to be Johne Thomfounis man. 
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The merfy of that fweit meik ros 

Suld faft yow thairtill I fuppois ; 

Quhois pykes throw me fo reuthles ran. 
God gif ye war johne Thomfounis man ! 


My advocat, bayth fair and fueit, 

The hale rowfing of my {preit, 

Wald {peid into my erands than ; 

And ye war anis Johne Thomfounis man, 


Ever quhen I think yow hard or dour, 

Or merciles in my fuccour, 

Than pray I God, and {weit Sanct An, 

¢ Gif that ye war Johne Thomfounis man! 


Quod Dunsars 
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| ON CONTENT. 


Of gudis hes na indigence. 


O U HO thinks he hes fufficience, 


Thoch he have nowdir land nor rent, 


fy Grit mycht, nor hie magnificence, 
He hes aneuch that is content. 


Quho had riches unto Ynde, 
And wer not fatesfeit in mynd, 
With povertie I hald him fchent : 
Of covatyce fic is the kynd. 

He hes aneuch that is content. 


Thairfoir f pray yow, bredir deir, 
Not to delyt in daynteis feir. 
Thank God of it is to yow fent ; 
And of it glaidlie mak gud cheir. 
He hes aneuch that is content. 


defy the warld, feynyeit and fals, 
With gall in hart, and hunyt hals. 
Quha maift it fervis fall fonaft repent ; 
Of quhais fubchetts four is the fals. 
He hes aneuch that is content, 
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Gif thow hes mycht, be gentil and fre ; 
And gif thow ftands in povertie, 

Of thine awin will to it confent. 

And riches fall return to the. 

He hes aneuch that 1s content. 


And ye and I, my bredir all, 
That ia this lyfe hes lordfchip {mall, 


d 
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Lat langour not in us imprent. 


Gif we not clym we tak no fall. 


For quho in warld moft covatus is, 
In warld is puraft man [ wys; 
And moift nedy of his intent. 

For of all gudis nothing he hes, 


That of nothing can be content, 


Quod Durbar s 


ON 
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ON THE CHANGES OF LYFE, 


SEIK aboute this warid unftable, 
To find a fentence convenable ; 

Bot I can not, in all my wite, 

Sa trew a fentence find of it, 

As to fay it is diflavable. 


For, yiftirday, I did declair 

He Ww that the fafoun faft and fair 
ome in als frefche as pacok feddir : 
Chis day it ftangis lyk ane eddir; 
on 
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cluding all in my contrair. 


Yittirday fair fprang the flouris ; 
This day thai ar all flane with fhouris : 
And fouls, in foreft that fang cleir, 
Now walkis with ane drerie cheir ; 


Full cauld ar bayth their beds and bouris. 


So next to fymmer wynter bein ; 

Next eftir confort cairis kein. 

Nixt eftir midnycht the mirthful morow : 
Nixt joy ay cummis eftir forow. 


So is this warld, and ay hes bein. 
Quod Dunbare 
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MEDITATIOUN, WRITTIN IN WYNTIR. 


N TO thir dirk and drublie dayis, 

Quhan fabill all the hevin arrayis, 
Quhan myftie vapours cludds the ikyis, 
Nature all curage me denyis 


Of fangs, ballatis, and of playis. 


Quhan that the nycht dois lenthin houris ; 
With wind, with haill, and havy fchouris, 
My dulé fpreit dois lurk for fchoir, } 

My hairt for langour dois forloir, 

For laik of Symmer with his flouris. 


I wak; Iturne; fleip may I nocht: 
I vexit am with havie thocht. 

This warld all ouir I caft about ; 
And ay the mair I am in dout, 

The mair that I remeid have focht. 


I am affayit on everie fyde. 

Dijpair fayis ay, ‘ In tyme provyde ; 
¢ And get fum thing quhairon to leif, 
‘ Or with grit/trouble and mifcheif 

¢ Thow fail into this court abyde. 


Than 
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‘than Patience nie ‘ Be na agatt : 
* Hald a and treuthe within thé faft ; 
« And lat Fortoun wirk furthe hir rage, 


* Quhan that no rafoun may affuage, 


© Onhill that hir glas be run and pait, 


Aind Prudence in my-eir fays ay, 

* Quhy wald you hald.what will away? 

* Or craif what yow may have no {pace 

* {To bruik, as] to an uther place 

* A journay going every day ?’ 

And than fayis Age, ‘ My friend cum neir ; 

* And be not ftrange, I thé requeir. 

‘Cum, brudir, by the hand me tak : 

* Remember thow hes compt,to mak _, 

* Of all the tyme thow fpendit heir.’ . 


Syne Deid cafts up his yettis w yd; 
Saying ‘ Thir oppin fall ye byd; 
* Albeid that yow wer never fo ftout, 


‘ Undir this lyntall fall thow lout : 


‘ ‘Phair is nane uther way befyd.’ 
For feir of this all day I drowp. 
No gold in kift, nor wyne in: cowp, 
Wo ladeis bewtie, nor luifis blis, 


May lat me to remember this : 
flow glaid that ever I dyne or fowp. 
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Yit quhan the nicht begynnis to fchort; 
It dois my {preit fum pairt confort, 

Of thocht oppreffit with the {chouris. 
Cum, luftie Symmer! with thi flouris, 
That I may leif in fum difport. 


Sarat cece aa a ee a 


Quod Dunbar. 
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QUHEN THE GOVERNOUR PAST 
INTO FRANCE, 


HO W that in hevin, for our falvatioun, / 
Maid juitice, mercie, and pitie, to aggré ; 

And Gabrielli fent with the falutatioun 

Onto the maid of maift humilité: 

And maid thy fone to tak humanité, 

For our demerits to be of Marie borne; 

Fiave of us pitie, and eur protectour be. 

For, but thy help, this kynrik is forlorne. 


O hie fupernale father of fapience, 

Quhuk of thy vertew dois every folie chais ; 
Ane {park of thy hie excellent prudence 
Gif us, that nowther wit nor reffoun hes. 
In quhais harts ne prudence can tak place, 
Exemple nor experience of beforne: 


For, but thy help, this kynrik is forlorne. 


i 
‘To us tynnaris ane drop fend of thy grace. 


We ar fo beftlie, dull, and ignorant, 

©ur rudenes may nocht lichtlie be corre¢tit. 
Bot thow, that art of mercy militant, 

Thy vengeance tteie on us to fyn fubjectit, 
&nd gar thy juitice be with rewth correctit, 
For quyt away [wytdom] fra us is worne ; 
And in fohe we ar fo far infeGit— 


For, but thy help, this kynrik is forlorne. 
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Thow, that on rude us ranfomt and redemit, 
Rew on our fyn, befoir your ficht decyd it. 
Spair our trefpas, quhilk may nocht be eftemit, 
For breif of juitice, for we may nocht abyd it. 
Help this puir realme, in parties all devydit : 
Us fuccour fend, That war the croun of thorne, 
That with the gyft of grace it may be gydit. 
For but thy help this kynrik is forlorne. 


Lord hald thy hand that ftrickin hes fo foir : 
Have of us pitie, aftir our punytioun. 

And us the grace gif thé to gref no more ; 

And gar us mend with penance and contritioun. 
And to thy vengeance mak non additioun, 

As thow that may of [mercie mak no fcorne.] 
Fra cair to comfort thow mak reftitution. 

For but thy help this kynrik is forlorne. 


Quod Dunbar quben the Governour paft in France. 
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POEMES BE VARIOUS AUTHOURS. 


ADVYCE TO A COURTIER. 


BE.QUYNTENE SCHAW. 


S UP POTS the courte yow cheir and tretis, 
“ And Fortoun on you fchynis and betis, 

I rid yow than war lufe! war le! 

Suppois ye fole betwix twa {cheittis 5 

Utheris has falit ‘als weil as ye. 


Gif changes the wynd, on force ye mon 
Bolyn, huke, haik, and icheld hald on. 
Thairfoir bewar with ane {charpe blawar : 
Gif ye be wys avyfe heiron ; 

And fet your fale a litle lawar. 


For gif ye hauld your fale ouir ftrek, 
‘Thair may cum bubbis ye not fufpek ; 
Thair may cum contrair ye not knaw 5 
Thair may cum ftormes and caus a lek, 
That ye man cap by wynd and waw. 


And tho the air be fair, and ftormlés, 
Yit thair hauld not your fale ouir press 
For of hie landis thair may cumrfloggis, 
At Saint Tabbis Heid, and Buchan Nes, 
And ryve your foir-faill all in raggis, 
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Be thou vexit, and at undir, 

Your freinds will fre-and on:yow wondir. 
Thairfoir bewar with our hie lands, 

Sic flags may fall, fuppois a hundir, 

War yow to help thai have no hands. 


Dreid-this danger, gud freind and’ bradir, 
And tak: example befoir of-uther. 

Knaw courtis, and-wynd, has oftfys vareite 
Keip weill your cours, and rewle ‘your rudir ; 
And think with kingis ye ar not mareit. 


Quod Quyntene Schaw. 
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WA WORTH MARYAGE! 
A SANG BE CLAPPERTOUN: 


wy N BOWDOUN, on blak monunday, 
Quhen all was gadderit to the Play, 

Bayth men and wemen femblit thair, 

1 hard ane {weit ane fich, and fay 

Wa worth matyage for evermair! 


Madinis, ye may have grit plefance 
For to do Venus obfervance, 
Thoch I inclufit be with cair, 
That I dar nother fing nor dance. 
Wa worth maryage for evermair ! 


Quhen that I was ane madein ying, 
Lichtlie wald I dance and fing, 

And fport and play, bayth lait and airs 
Now dar I nocht luik to fic thing. 

Wa worth maryage for evermair! 


Thus am I bunden out of blis, 
Onto ane churle fays I am his, 
That I dar nocht luik our the ftair, 
Scantlie to gif Schir Johne ane kifs; 
Wa worth maryage for evirmair! 
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Now war I ane madin, as I was, 


To mak me lady of the Bas, 
And thoch that I wer never fo fayr, 
To weddin fuld I never pas. 

Wa worth maryage for evirmair! 


Thus am J thirlit onto ane fchrew, 
Quhilk dow nothing of chalmeér glew ; 
Of boure-bourding bayth bafk and bair. 
God wayt gif I have caus to rew? 


Wa worth maryage for evirmair! 


+ 


All nicht I clatter upon my creid, 
Prayand to God gif I wer deid: 
Or ellis out of this world he wair; 
Then fuld I fe for fam remeid. 


Wa worth maryage for evirmair! 


Ye fuld heir tell, and he war gare, 
That | fuld be ane wantoun ane. 

To leir the law of Luffis layr 

In our toun lyk me fuld be nane. 
Wa worth maryage for evirmair ! 


I fuld put on my ruffet gowne, 
My reid kirtill, my hois of brown 3 
id Jat thame fe my yallow hair, 
> hingand down. 


eviriaair! 


Lufaris 
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Luffaris bayth fuld heir and fe 

T fuld luif thame that wald luif me. 
Thair harts for me fuld never be fair.—= 
Bot ay unweddit fuld I be. 

Wa worth maryage for evirmair! 


Quod Clapper tom: 
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THE PRAISES OF WEMEN. 


BE MAISTER ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT. 


? 


O U HA dewlie wald decerne. 


The nature of gud wemén ; 
Or quha wald wis or yairne 
That cumlie clan to ken ; 
He hes grit neid, I fay indeid, 
Of toungis ma then ten: 
‘That plefand fort ar all confort, 
And mirrines to men. 


The wyfeft thing of wit 

That ever Nature wrocht: 

Quha can fra purpote flit, 

Bot fickilnes of thocht. 

Wald ye now wis ane erthlie blis, 
Solace gif ye have focht ;— 

Ane marchandyce of griteft pryce 
That ever ony bocht. 
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The brichteft thing, bot baill, 

That ever creat bein. 

The luftieft, and [maift] leil;s 

The gayeft, and beft gain. 

The thing fairéft, and langeft left; 
From all canker maift clein. 

The trimmeft face, with gudlie grace, 
That lichtlie may be fein. 


The blytheft thing in bour ; 

The bonyeft in bed, 

Plefant at everie hour ; 

And eithe for to be fted. 

An innocent, plaine and:patent; 
With craftines oncled. 

Ane fimple thing, fueit and bening, 
For deir nocht to be dred. 


To man obedient, 

Evin lyk ane willie wand; 

Bayth faythfull, and fervent, 

Ay reddie at command. 

Thay luif maift leill, thoch men do feill, 
And fchaikis oft of hand. 

Quhair anes thay love thay not remove 5 
Bot fteidfaftlie thay ftand. 


And, 
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And, rychtlie to compair, 

Scho is ane turtill trew ; 

Hir fedderis ar rycht fair, 

And of an hevinlie hew. 

Ane luifing wicht, bayth fair and bricht, 
Gud properteis anew. 

Wreind with delyte: fo but:difpyte. 
Quho luves hir fall not rew. 


-Suppofe fcho feim offendit, 
Quhen men dois hir conftraine ; 
That falt is fone amendit, 

Hir mynde is fo humaine. 

Scho is content, gif men repent 
Thair falt; and turne agane. 
Sho has no gyle, nor fubtil wyil; 
Hir pathis ar ay plane. 


Ane lyife full of delyite 

Gif ye your dayis wald dries 
In.paftyme maitt perfyite 

Gif that ye lift to be; 

In gud eftait, bayth air and lait, 
Gif ye wald leif or die; 

With wemen deill. Its trew I tell; 
Yels luik I fall not lie. 
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Gif ony fault thair be, 

Alace, men hes the wyit! 

That geves fa gouketlie 

Sic rewleris onperfyte ; 

Suld have:the blame, and beir lyk {chame, 
Thoch thay wemen bakbyit, | 
Wer thai wittie, wemen wald be 

Ane happie hairte’s delyit. 


The properteis perpend 

Of everie warldlie wicht 3 

Sa comlie nane ar kend, 

As is a ladye brycht. 

Plefand in bed, bowfum and red; 

Ane daintie day and nycht. 

Ane halefum thing, ane hairtes lyking, 
Gif men wald rewl thame richt. 


Quhen God maid all of nocht; 

He did this weill declare, 

The laft thing that he wrocht 

It was ane woman fair. 

In workes we fee the laft to be 

Maift plefand and preclair, 

Ane help to man God maid hir than ; 
Quhat will ye I fay mair? 


The 
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‘The papingo in hew 

Excedis birdis all ; 

The turtill is maift trew ; 

The pawne but peregal. 

Yit nevir the less, ye may: confes, 

Woman is worth thame all. 

Fair, fueit, plefant; trew, meik,. conftant; 
Without all bitter gall. 


Confidder and behauld, 

Ingrat unthankful man ! 

Repeit the poetes auld, 

And reid thame, gif thow can. 

Thair thow fall find, ‘les. thow be blind, 
The vertewes of wemén. 

With heich ingyne, how. Mufes-nyne, 
All icience firft began. 


Minerve ane woman was, 

Quha wifdome did invent ; 

Of Greikes namit Pallas, 

And from the hevin was fent, 

To leir men wit, that wantit it: 
And in thair hairtes it prent: 

To wemen than, fay what ye can, 
oic giftis firft wes lent. 
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The wyife Ceres alfo 

Did firft invent the corne. 

And mony thoufand mo 

Wer mortell wemen borne. 

Yit for thair meid, and thair gud: deid, 
The poetes all hes fworne 

‘To thame to pray, as Goddis ay’; 

And worfchip thame but fcorne, 


Tefabel wicked was 3 

Sa was Achab hir king. 

Curft wes Herodias ; 

Dalila did maling. » 
Will ye thairfoir, withouttin moir, 

All wemenes gloir down thring? 

Be that fame way, wemen may fay, . 

That men ar worth nathing 


For fuithelie of mankynd 

Ma wicked may be call’d, 

Than of the wemen ftryinde: 

And wors ane hundreth fald. 

Quha will tak heid, and dewlie reid, 
The wryte and ftoreis auld.— 
Thoch fum do faill, to wyit thame all, 
I think ye be to bauld. } 


Quhar 
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Quhar ye can ane me fchaw 

Of wemen wicked bein ; 

I anifweir I do knaw 

Of gud wemén fiftein. 

Go ferche thame out, withouttin dout 
Ye fall thame find bedein. 

Gif I wald lie, yourfelfes may fie ; 
The fampilles may be fein. 


Did not the Virgine mylde, 

That bliffed bird Marie, 

Bring furth to us ane chylde, 

Quha did us fanctifie ? 

And Debora rulit Iuda 

With ipreit of prophecie, 

Quhen men wes fueir, and duft not fteir ; 
Bot lurkit lidderlie, 


The bliffed Sufanna 

Wes flour of womanheid. 

The prophitefs Anna 

Knew Chrift firft, as we reid. 

That bouffeous bairne proud Oliphern 
Gud Judith gart him bleid ; 

Ane woman than, but force of man, 
Saifit the toun at neid. 
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Helter, that luftie quene, 

Saifit the peopill all; 

Abigaal the fchene 

Saifit hir man Naball. 

Mical, his wyife, kept David’s lyife, 
Quhen Saul.did for him call, 

And monye may; as I heir fay, 

Hes faifit men fra thrall, 


Quhen the Canarianis 

In ftratig prefoun wes fet: 

Inclofit be Spartanis, 

And could na fuccour. get ; 

Then thair fueit wryfis hafart thair lyfis, 
And fred thame fra that net : 

Chaingit thair wetd; baid in thair fteid, 
For trew luif hes no lets 


Honeft Lucretia 

Wes flour of cheftitie, 

And prudent Poreia 

Lamp of fidelitie: 

Of trew conftance, but varidnee, 
Perle wes Pefielope: 

Of love maift leill, that never did fail; 
Hxempill wes Thifbe, 
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The fair Cornelia 

Was jeme of eloquencee 

Prudent Afpafia 

Excellit in fapience: 

Socrates wyis thocht na difpryis 
To leirn at hir prudence. 

Quha lift to reid micht leir indeid 
At Griffel pacience. 


And thoch for wemennis faik 

Greit trouble hes bein fein, 

Yit that dois naways maik 

‘That wemen wicked bein. 

We fie that kingis, fer pretious thingis, 
Dois greteft weir futtein. 

And yit the geir, for quhilk thay weir, 
Is not the worfe a prein. 


Realmes and grit impyris 
Than fould be worthe na thing 
For cruell bluid, and fyris, 

Ar fein in conquefing. 

All precious geir we fould forbeir’; 
Refuis to be ane king. 

Ya Chriftis worde fould be abhor "da 
For all dois troubills bring, 
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Confes thairfoir for {chame, 

For fo ye muft indeid, 

That it is na defame 

‘To prys of womanheid. 

Suppofe that men, for love of thame, 

In battels oft did bleid : 

That fetts thame furthe to the maift worthe; 
And fo thay ar indeid, 


Ye wemen vicious, 

Gif ony fic be now, 

Grow not owr glorious ; 

i {pak no thing of yow: 

Thair is anew, bayth traift and trew, 
Quhom onlie I allowe. 

Thoch fum be ruid, monye ar gud. 
ilk man cheis him ane dow. 


Quod Mr, A. Arbuthnate 


AON’ CO F ENS 


ON LUVE. 


BE THE SAMKe 


E that luifis lichtlieft, 

Sall not happin on the beft. 
He that luifis langeit, 
Sall have reit fureft. 
fe that luvis all his beft, 
Sall chance upon the gudlieft. 
Quha fa in luif is trew and plaine, 
He fall be lufit weill agane. 
Men may fay quhatever thay pleis, 
in mutual luve is mekil eis. 


Mr buthnat. 
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THE MISERIES OF A PURE SCOLAR. 


BE THE $AMEe 


WRATCHIT warld! O fals fenyeat Fortoun! 
O hecht unhappie! O cruel deftanie ! 

O clene miftemperit conftellatioun ! 

O evil afpeét in my nativitie! 

O weird fifteris, quhat alis yow at me? 

That all dois wirk thus contrair my intent. 

Quhilk is the caufe that 1 mourne and lament. 


All thing dois quyt proceid aganes my will ; 
Bayth hewin and erth ar contrair me conjurit. 
I luif the gude, and cummerit am with ill; 
With wickit bait I daylie am allurit. 

To cheis my lyf I cannot be affurit ; 

Now till ane thing, now till another bent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lainent ? 


My hairt dois luf the trew religioun, 

And the trew God wald trewlie ferve, bot dout ; 
Bot atheifme, and fuperititioun, 

Hes fa me nou environit about, 

That fcantlie can Iind quhair to get out, 
Betwix thir twa I am fo daylie rent, 

Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


ab spare 
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Under my God, I wald obey my pritice ; 

Bot civile weir dois fa trouble the cais, 

That {carcelie wait I quham to reverence ; 
Quhat till efchew, or quhat for till embrace. 
Our nobils now fa fickil ar, alace! 

‘This day thai fay, the morne thai will repent. 
Quhat marvel is thech I murne and lament 


Faine wald I leif in concord, and in peice ; 
Without divifioun, rancour, or debait. 

Bot now, alace! in every land and place, 
The fyr of hatrent kindlit is fo hait, 

That cheretie doth ring in nane eftait ; 
Thoch all concur to hurt the innocent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


I hate thraldome ; yet man I buige, and bek, 
And jonk, and nod, fum patroun for to pleys. 
I luf fredome; yet man I be fubject ; 

i am compellit to flatter with my feys. 

I me torment fum uther for till eis, 

Quha of my travale fcantlie is content. 

Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament? 


I luifna thing bot pure fimplicitie ; 

And to diffemble man my tung affyle. 

The plane hie pathe is maift plefand to me; 
Yit fumtyme man | arm me with a wyle. 
Or, do I not, men fall me foune begyle: 
Firft me diflave fyn lauch quhen I am fchent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament? 


i J luif 
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I luif larges, and liberalitie ; 
Yet povertie to {pend dois mak me fpaire 


I hate averice, and prodigalitie ; 
To get fum geir yet maun I haif grit cair. 
In vanitie fyn I man it outwair 


Woun be ane wretche, and into waiftrie {pent !--- 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


I luif the vertew honeft chaiftitie ; 

To bawdifche bourdis yet man I oft gif ear ; 
To fatisfie ane flefchlie cumpanie, 

Lyk ruffan I man me fumtyme beir. 

In Venus’ feule I man fum leffoun leir, 
Gif I wald comptit be courtés and gent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


I luif delyt; and wrappit am in wo. 

I luif plefour; and plungit am in pane, 

I lift to refts yet man I ryde and go. 

And guhen I lift to flie IT maun remain. 

With warldlie catr a gentil hart is flane ! 

I feil the fmart, and dar nocht mak my plent. 
. Quhat marvel is thech I nvurne and lament ? 


I hait flatterie; and inte weurdis plane, 
And unaffectit language, I delyte ; 
Yet man I[leir to flatter, glois, and fayne, 

Or els men fall nocht compt me worth a myte: 
I fall be rakinit rude or negligent. 

Quhat marvel is thoch | murne and lament ? 
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Scorning I hait; yet maun I finyle, and fimirk, 
Quhen I the mokks of uther men behald. 

Yea oft-times man I lauch, fuppofe I irk, 
Quhen bitterlie thair tauntis thai have tauld, 
And fumtyme als, quhidder I ny! or wald, 

Ane f{corne for fcorne to gif I man tak tent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch murne and lament ? 


IT luif modett fober civilitie, 

Mixit with gentil courtés lawlines ; 

Bot outher man I ufe fcurrilitie ; 

Or els fic {traunge and uncouth fremmitnes ; 
‘That I wait nocht quhane to mak merines; 
Nor be quhat mene with men me to acquent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch J murne and lament ? 


With temperance I wald ufe meit and drink ; 
And hes all furfat-banket in defpyt; 

And yit at feift and banket maun I wink ; 
And at thame hant quhair I have no delyte. 
T ute the ewil, and hes withall the wyte; 
‘Thoch body bow yet dois the hairt diffent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


All coftlie clayths I gompt nocht worthe ane preine, 
Quhilk dois bot fofter pryde and vanitie ; 

Yit dar I nocht in commoun place be fene, 

Les I be clothit fumquhat gorgeouflie. 

And be I nocht, thane men fall talk of me; 

f#nd call me owther Wretche or Indigent. 

Qyhat marvel is thoch [ murnae and lament ? 


W ith 
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With hairt and mynd I luif humilitie; 
And pauchtie pryd richt dair do I deieft; 
But with the heich yet man [ he chlie be s 
Or with that fort I fall na fit 20 ref 

This warld hes maid the proverb manifeft, 
Quha is ane fcheip the woulf will fune bir rent. 


Quhat marvei is thoch I murne and lament ? 


With pacience richt ferme I wald overcum, 
And uther mens infermities endure ; 

Bot thane am I comptit ane batie-bum ; 
And all men thinks a play me til! injure. 
No fufferance, but vice, dois thame allure ; 
The mair I thole the mair thai me torment. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament? 


] luif filence and taciturnitie ; 

And in few wordis wald my purpois tell ; 
Yet fumtyme man I wourdis multiple, 

And mak my toung to ring as dois ane bell: 
With wylfull folk Iman bayth cry and yell, 
Or yeld to thame and quyt the argument. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament 4 


I hait all fchameles glorifitie ; 

And me delyte in modeft fchamefaftnes ; 
Yet fall 1 nocht be comptit worth ane flie, 
Without I fpeik of all mater be ges ; 

Gloir, and brag gut, and tak a tace of bres 
Nathing mifknaw under the firmament. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


TT o 
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To charge, to afk, to put ane man to pane femme 
I wald be courtés, gentil, and difcreit ; 

Bot quhyle I am, an ganand tyme remane, 

dam ay fervit at the later meit ; . 
And fum uthar is placit in my feit, 

That thocht ne fhame for to be impudent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament? 


I luif the vertew callit gratitude, 

And lyk for lyk I yarne to yeild agane ; 

Yet can I nocht refave bot ill for gude. 
And thai, in quhais danger I remane, 

F cannot quyt, albeit I wald richt fane. 

I want all micht ; na powar is me lent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


I luif juftice ; and wald that everie man 

Had that quhilk richtlie dois to him perteine ; 
Yet all my kyn, allya, or my elan, 

{n richt er wrang I man alwayis mantene, 

i maun applaud, quhen thai thair matters mene, 
Thoch confcience thairto do not confent. 

Quhat marvel is thech I murne and lament? 


Sua thoch [ luif the richt, and nocht the wrang, 
Yet, gif ane freyndis cafe fall cum in hand, 
it to afift I maun bayth ryde and gang: 
And, as ane fcolar, leir to underftand, 
That it is not repute vyce im this land, 
‘wrang to rander wrang equivalent. 


Fot 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ¢ 
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Of trew freyndis faine wald I have gud ftoir, 
With thame the leig of amitie to bind: 

Bot thoch I feik amang ane hundreth {core, 
Ane faythful frende now fcantlie can I find, 
That is nocht lycht, lyk weddercok in wynd, 
It is thocht vyce now to be permanent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


In poetrie I preis to pas the tyme, 

When cairfull thochts with forow failyes me; 
Bot gif I mell with meter, or with ryme, 
With rafcal rymours I fall rakint be. 

Thay fal me bourdin als with mony lie, 

In charging me with that quhilk never I ment, 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


I wald travel ; and ydlenes I hait; 

Gif I culd find fum gude vocatioun. 

Bot all for nocht: in vain lang may I wait, 
Or I get honeft occupatioun, 

Letters ar lichtliet in our natioun. 

For lernyng now is nother lyf nor rent. 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament ? 


And {chortlie now, at ane wourde to conclude, 
I thinke this warld fa wrappit in miicheif, 


. We 
guae. 


That gude is yll; and yll is callit 
All thing I fee dois bot augment my greif, 
I feil the wo, and can nocht fe releif: 

, 


The Lordis plaig throuchout the warldis went, 


ane ee por eee cia et : aN a “3 
Quhat marvel is thoch I murne and lament? 


9 Hy Bs ae af ana ty Se gee e , 
Quod Maifler Liexender Arbothuat, in anno 1572. 


AGANIS SKLANDEROUS TOUNGIS. 


(12 Anno 1872.) 


BE LORD THIRLSTANE, 


(5 LF bihe-branit bodeis yow bakbyte ; 
J And of fam wickit wittis ye ar invyit, 

Quha wald deprave your doings for difpyte ; _ 
Diipyis thair devilliche deming, and defy it. 

For fra that tyme and treuthe thair talis have tryit, 
The fuythe fall {chew itfelfe out to thair fchame, 
And be thair fpeche thair fpyte fal be efpyit, 


And have na fayth, nor foute aganes your fame, 


Mikknaw thair craft; and kythe not as ye kend it; 
‘Thair doings. will thair deling fone detect. 
For gif ye freit, find falt, or be offendit, 
Thair fawis to be fuythe fum will fufped. 
Bot gu thair leyis ye lychtlie, and neglea@, 
And lat thame he, and tax yow as thai lift ; 
Fra tyme tha} find thair tabils faill effect, 
“Thai will deny thair deling and defift. 
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As furious fluds with gritter force ay flowis, 
And ftarkar ftevin, quhene ftoppit ar the itremis ; 
And gorgit waters ever gritter growis ; 

And forcit fyres with grittter gleids out glemis; 
And ay moir bricht and burning is the beymis 
Of Phebus’ face, that faftaft ar reflexit ; 

So gude renoun, quhilk railars’ rage repremuis, 
Adyanfis moir, the moir invyars vex it. 


The moir thai fpeik, the fonar ar thai fpyit. 
The moir thai lie, your lak will be the les. 
The moir thai talk, the treuth is fonar tryit. 
The moir planelie thair poyfone thai expres, 
The les thai caus thair credit to incres. 

The moir thai wirk, the les thair wark avancis.. 
The moir thai preis your prayfis to oppres, 
The gritter of your gloir is the glancis. 


Do quhat ye dow, detrattours ay will deme you, 
Quhais crafte is to calumpniat but caus : 
Bakbytars ay be brutis will blafpheme yow ; 
Althoch the contrair all the cuntrie knais. 

And, walde ye ward yow upe betwene tua wais, 
Yit fo ye fall not frome thair fayings fave yow. 
Bot, gif thai fee ye fuffie of thair fais, 

Blafone thai will, how ever ye behave yow. 
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Gif ye be fecreit, fad, and {olitair; 

Peirtlic thai {peik that privalie ye play: 

And gif in publick places ye repair ; 

Ye feke to fe, and to be fene, thai fay. 

War ye a fandt, thai fuld fufpect yow ay. 3 
Be ye humane, our humill thai wil! hald you. : 
Gif ye beir ftrange, thai yow efteme owr ftay: 

And trows it is ye, or els {um hes it tald you. 


Gif ye be blythe, your lychtnes thai will Jak. 
’ y 
Gif ye be grave, your gravité is clekit. 
Gif ye lyk mafk, and mirthe; or mirrie mak; 
Thai {weir ye feill ane ftring; and bowns to brek it. 
y 55 
Gif ye be feik, fum flychtis ar fufpedtit ; 
And all your fairris callet fecreit funyels. 
Claiths thai difpyte, and be ye daylie deckit, 
© Perfave,’ thai fay, ‘ the papingo that pruinyeis.’ 


Gif ye be wyis, and well in vertew verfit ; 
Cunning, thai call, uncumlie for your kynd, 
And fay it is bot flychtis ye have feirfit 

To clok the crafte, quhairto ye ar inclynd, 
Gif ye be meik, yit thai miftak your mind ; 
And fwer ye ar far fchrewdar nor ye feme. 
Sua do your beft, thus fall ye be defynd : 


And all your deidis fall detractours deme, 
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Vit thai will leif thair léing at the laft, 

Fra thay advert invy will not availl. 
Bakbytars’ brutis bydis bot ane blatt : 

Thai flureis fone, but forder fru€te thai faill. 
Rek not thairfoir how rafchlie ravars raill : 
For never wes vertew yit without invy. 

Sua promptlie fall your patience prevaill, 
Quhene thai perhape fic demyng fall deir by. 


240d Fobn Maitland Commendator of Coldinghame, aud 
Sone gftir Lord ThirlRane, and Chancellor of Scotlam. 


ANE 


ANE ADMONITIOUN TO M¥ 


LORD OF MAR, REGENT 


SUPPO3IT BE THE SAME6s 


& 


VM AIST loyal lord, ay for thy lawtie lovif, 
i Now be not lakit for deloyaltie! 
Thoch to the princis place thow be promovit, 
Be not abufit be authoritie. 

Bot fchaw. thi treuth, and thyne integritie. 

Séne we fo far ourfelfis have fubmittit ; 

And king, and cuntrie, laws, and libertie, 


Unto thy cuir, and credit, haif committit. 


hy hous hes ay bene truftie, and inteir ; 
Defamit nocht with fraud, or fickilnes. 

Bot fchaw thyfelfbayth fage, fcharp, arid finceir 
Indewit with vertew, wit, and worthines, 

Ingyne, jugement, juftcs, and gentilnes ; 

Craft, conduct, cair, and knawlege to commaad ; 
Heroik hart, honour, and hardines: 


1 


Or in this florme thy ftait will never ftand. 
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We haif thé chofin to the cheifett charge, 

Otir toffit galay to povetne, and to gyde; 
Bewar with bobbis ! Scho is ane brukill barge, 
And may hocht bitter blaftis weill abyde. 
Thow iiay hir tyne, in turning of ane tyde. 
Caft weill thy cours; thow hes ane kittil cure; 
Of perals pance; and for fum port provyde; 
And anker ficker quhar thow may be fures 


All Boreas’ bittir blaftis ar nocht blawitt: 

I feir fum boidy and bobbis be behind. 

Be tyde and tempeft thow may be ourthrauin ; 
And mony fairlie fortotns thow may find: 

As chanels; craggis, bedds, and bankis blind; 
Lekkis, and wanluks, quhairby thow may be loft: 
Bewar, thairfoir, with weddir, waw, and wind, 
With uncouth courfis; and unknawin coft; 


Thow may put all into appeirand perrell; 

Gif Inglis forcis in this realme repair. 

Sic ar nocht meit for to decyde our querrell 3 
Thoch farland fules feime to haif fedders fair, 
Cum thai acquaint, thai will creip inner mair ; 
And will be noyfum nychbours, and enorme : 
And fchortlie will fit to our fydes as fair, 

As now thy rebellsy quhome thay fould reforme. 


M 
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That freindthip.is ay faythfulleft afar s’ 

And langeft will indure with lytle daill. 

I feir with ufe and' tyme it work to wary, 

Fra thai aganes-our partie anes prevail. 

Quha wait bot fyne ourfelfs thai will affaills 
Fuuld fayis ar findill faythful freyndis found ¢ 
Firtt helpe the halfe, and fyne ourharl the haill, 
Will be ane weful weilfair to-our wound. 


Be ¢hair exempill learrie experience, 

Ane forane mache, or maifter, to admitt. 
Reid, quhane the Saxons’ gat preeminence, 
How fone thai focht as foverans for to fitt. 
Reid howe thay forcit the Briton folks to flitt 
And yit poffeids that peipils propertie. 

Bewar !. We may be wolterit or we witt’s 

Axid lykways lois our land, and libertie. 


Ane thoufand fic exémpils I could fchaw:; 

And mony noble natioum I may name, 

Quho loft at lenth thair libertie,’ and law, 

And fufferit hes bayth forow, fkayth, and fchame 
That for to helpe thair harmes,’ and hurt at hame,: 
Fetcht forane forcis m to thair fupport, 
Quhifulyeit fyne thair fredome, foree, and fame 
And thame fubduit in the famin forte 


Fleand 
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Fleand Caribde bewar in Scyll to fall; 

And fa efchew cruill diffentioun, — 

That our eftate to ftrangers be not thrall, 

‘The cankers of our auld contentioun 

Will keip no conand nor conventioun, 

And, gif yow giftthame cretleit to corrett uss 
Be craftie way, will, and inventioun, 

And fubtellflychts, thai will fetk to sale Uso 


Scotland cum nevir yit in fetvitude, ‘ 

Sene Fergus firft;* bot evir hes bene frie; 

And hes bene always brukit be a ‘blude:; ' 
And king of kings‘defvendit grie'be grie.’ 
Gif that it be in bondage brocht be thé, 
Thane wareit war thy weirdis and wanhap ! 
Thairfoir thir forane feiris fa foirfee, 

That catcht we be nocht with ane eftir-clap, 


Markand mynt at the honour, laud, and prais, 

The vertew, worfchip, word, and waffilage, 

Of fic as hes done doichtelie in his dayis 

To i this realme from thraldome and boundage } 
Mark als the vyld vitupour, and the w age 

Of untreuth, trefoune, and of tyrannie : 

And how fome honour hes, and herctage, 

And lyfis, loft, for thair diloyaltie, 
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So for thr facts thow will be fuir to find 

‘Fhe lyke rewaird of yertew or of vyce. 

Be not thairfoir fyld as ane bellie blind: 

Nor lat thyfelf be led upone the yce. 

Nor, to content thy marrow’s covatyce, 

Put not thyfelf in perrell for to pereis. 

Nor beir the blame, quhair uthers tak the pryce. 
Nor beit the bus, that uthers eat the bereis. 


The trone of tryell, and theatre trew, 

Is for to regne, and rewle above the refte’ 

Who hes the woyne him all the world dois vew ; 
And magiftrat the man dois manifeft. 

Sua, fen thow hes the princis place poffeft, 
Louk to be prafit as thow plays thi pairt. 

And, as thow luifis, fo luifit be and left 

And always delt with eftir thi defert. 
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SANG ON THE 
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LADY MARGARET MONTGOMRIE, 


BE CAPTAIN ALEXANDER MONTGOMRIE. 


3 UIF ARIS leive of to loif fo hie 
Your ladeis ; and thame ftyel no mair 
But peir, the erthlie A per fey 

And four of feminine maifi fair: 

Sen thair is ane without compair, 

Sic tytillis in your fangs deleit ; 

And prais tthe peréles preclair, 
Montgomrie maikles Margareit. 


Quhofe port, and pereles pulchritud, 
Fair forme, and face angelicall, 

Sua meik, and full of manfuetud, 
With vertew fupernaturall ; 
Makdome, and proper members all, 
$a perfyte, and with joy repleit, 
Pruifs hir, but peir or peregall, 

Of maids the maikles Margarit. 
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Sa wyfe in youth, and verteous, 
Sic reffoun for to rewl the reft, 
As in greit age wer marvelous. 
Sua manerlie, myld, and modefts 
Sa grave, fa gracious, and digeft; 
And in all doings fa difcreit ; 

The maift bening, and bonieft, 
Mirrour of madins Margareit. 


Pigmaleon, that ane portratour, 
Be painting-craft, did fa decoir; 
Himfelf thairwith in paramour 
Fell fuddenlie; and {mert thairfoir 
Wer he alyve, he wald deploir 

His folie ; and his love forleit, 
This fairer patrane to adoir, ' 

Of maids the maikles Margareit. 


Or had this nymphe bene in thefe dayis 
Quhen Paris’ judg’t in Helicon, oe 
Venus had not obten’t fic prayis. 

Scho, and the goddeffis ilk'one, 

Wald have prefert this paragon, 

As marrowit, but matche, moft meit 
The goldin ball to’bruik alone ;~ 


Marveling in this Margareit. 
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‘Quhofe nobill birth, and royal bluid, 
Hir better nature dois exceid. 
Hir-native giftes, and graces gud, 
Sua bonteouflie declair indeid 

As waill, and wit of womanheid, 
That fa with vertew dois ourfleit, 
Happie is he that fall poffeid 

In marriage this Margareit! 


Helpe, and graunt hap, gud Hemene! 
Lat not thy pairt in kir inlaik. ; 
Nor lat not dolful deftanie, 

Mifhap, or fortowun, worke hir wraik. 
Grant lyik unto hirfelfe ane maik! 
That will hir honour, luif, and treit. 
And I fall ferve him for hir faiks 
Fairweill, my Maiftres Margareit, 


A, M, 


& POEME ON THE SAME LADY, 


BY THE SAMEe 


rE hevins abone with heavenlie ornaments 
Extend your courtins of the criftall air! 
To afuir colour turne your elements, 
And foft this feafon, quhilk hes bene fchairp and fairs 
Command the cluds that they diffolve na mair ; 
Nor us moleft with miftie vapours weit. 
For now fcho cums, the faireft of all fair, 
The mundane mirrour of raaikles Margareit. 


The myildeft may ; the mekeft, and modett ; 
The faireft flour, the frefcheft flourithing ; 
The lamp of licht; of youth the luftieft ; 
The bly theft bird, of bewtie maitt bening ; 
Groundit with grace, and godlie governing, 
As 4 per fe, abone all elevat. 

To quhame comparit is na erthhie thing ; 
Nor with the gods fo heichlie eftimate. : 
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The goddes Diana, in hir hevinlie throne, 

Evin at the full of all hir majettie, 

Quhen fhe belev’t that danger was thair none, 

Bot in hir {phere afcending up maift hie, 

Upon this nymph fra that fcho caft hir et, 
Blufching for fchame, out of hir fchyne fhe flippis. 
Thinking {cho had bene Phebus verilie, 

At whofe depairt {cho fell into th’ eclippis. 


The afters cleir, and torchis of the nicht, 
Quhilk in the fterrie firmament wer fixit, 

Fra thay perfavit Dame Phoebe los hir licht, 
Lyk diamonts with criftall perls mixit, 

They did difcend to fchyne this nymph annixit ; 
Upon hir fchoulders twinkling everie on. 
Quhilk to depaint it wald be owr prolixit, 

How thay in ordour glifter on hir gown. 


Gif fhe had bein into the dayis auld, 

Quhen Jupiter the fchape of bull did tak, 
Befoir Europe quhen he his feit did fauld, 
Quhill fcho throw courage clam upon his bak. 
Sum greater mayck, I wait, he had gart mak, 
Hir to have ftolin be his flichtis quent; 

For to have paft abone the zodiak, 

As quein, and goddes of the firmament. 


With 
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With golden fchours, as he did Clemene, 
He wald this virgine furteoufly defave. 
Bot I houp in the goddes Hemené, 
Quhilk to hir brother fo happie fortoun gave, 
That {cho fall be exaltit, by the laif, 
Baith for hir bewtie, and hir noble bluid. 
And of myfelf ane fervand {cho fall haif 

and fo Idoe conclud. 
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ANE ELEGIE TRANSLATIT OUT OF 
THE FRENCHE, 


WRITTEN BY A LADYE UPON 
HIR HUSBAND'S INFIDELITIE, 


Ba bd. 


S thaire in erthe, or hes thair ever bene, 

. That greater forrow, nor], doe fuitene ? 
Is thair woman fo full of woe and mone, 
As Iam now? I trow thair be not one. 
Or fall thair be, in ony tyme or place, 
That may fo richteouflie lament thair cace? 
Under the fone, quhilk all thing makis cleir, 
The phenix bird hes nather maik nor peir ; 
So lyke to me I trow cannot be found, 
Quhame dolent duil with dolour fo dois wound. 
I am phenix of ladyis defolat ; 
And, but all caus, the moft unfortunat, 
That is, or was, or yit perchance fall be, 
Iam exampil of ail miferie. 
And he that to me caus of all this deul is, 


Quhat fall I call bot the phenix of feulis? 
“ Alace! 
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Aiace | I pleinyie not as Dido quein, 
Schot in the hairt with Cupid’s arrows keine 
Ner-ony fic. Mair painfull is my pairt, 
{ Than] quhome blind Cupid hes perfit with his dairt, 
Ye fall not heiy my lamentatioun 
Of my luifar mak narratioun. 
Ye fall not heir me for ane lemmand we, 
As did Sapho, and monye others mo. 
Bot for ane hufband, quhilk is greater paine. 
For luifars with thair luifis to remaine 
Ar not compellit ; bot, quhatfoever betyde, 
The hufbande to the deathe man ever byde ; 
Gud, or bad, or quhat fort ever he be. 


‘This is the caus of my melancolie. 


Not that I doe him to the deid defyre; 
Bot rather pray that God wald him infpyre 
Me to intreit, as fuld ane trew hufband; 
And as he aucht, and | ferve at his hand. 
For him to ferve and honour I am bent, 
Becaus | knaw it 1s convenient ; 
Becaus I knaw it is ane femelie thing; 
Thoch he thairof {chaw himfelf inding, 
And unworthie of me, and ail that I can. 
As Iam wyte,. wald God that he war man ! 
Quhatever bewtie Nature dois to me grant, 
J pas it owr, and will not of it vant. 
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Gne thing I wait may weill be underftand, 
Owr gude it ts to be at his command: 

To have fic plefour he is unworthic. 

Or to ly in that bed of chaftetie 

Of hir, to him that ay faythfiult hes bene, 

Or have thé cheirfull blenking of hir ene. 

Or that ane mouth fo modeft and plefand, 
Sould fmyl on him, or call om him Hufband. 
Bot fen the Lord, and his eternal law, 

Hes chargit me in fic ane yoike to draw, 

E not refuis at bidding for to be, 

Sua of frie will he hes all this of me. 

Yit notwithftanding his ingratitude 

Randers for plefour paine, and ill for gude ; 
He randers caf for my gude folid graiue ; 

For fueit meiknes nothing bot bitter paine. 
For faithfull treuth, amd for ane honefft pairt, 
I git diffait and doubilnes of haurt. 

For my chaift love, and cheirfull countenance, 
I get againe bot anger, and greifance. 


His ftanie hairt to fauld cannot be brocht, 
Quhome [ with all humilitie have focht. 
The ferce lyoun will not his pat erect 
Aganes the beift, that will the felf fubject. 
Quhen Rome wes vanqueift with ane Attyla bauld, 
¥ieldit the felf his cruell hairt did fauld, 
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The blak Pluto, thoch he war never fo-fchairpe; 
Orpheus movit with fueitnes of his hairpe. 
The hardeft hairt, be it affailyit oft, 

With fueit meiknes it may be makin fofts 
And, namlie, be the dulcour feminine, 
Quhilk at all tyme the maift motive hes bene 
To gentil hairts, of onye thing alyve; 

To move thair myndis mat infenfative, 

Bot all this in his hairt can tak na place; 
Sua he dois feme mair cruel in this cace 
Then fers lyoun, or tyran barbarous, 

Or Pluto prince of the infernal hous. 


Quhen I think on with quhat paine I am pyned; 
The fouler’s malice cums into my mind; 
Quha fueitli¢ tones his inftrument and fang, 
[Till the pure foulis in his net he fang.] 
‘Thairefter he begins to chaunge his not 
And ather cruellie dois cut thair throt ¢ 
Or in ane cadge inventit be ingyne 
The fillie bird full painfullie dois pyne. 
Evin fo it is becomen now of me, 

‘Taine in the f{nair of fals fubtilitie, 

And thoch the fillie bird, into hir caidge, 
Wareis hir taker in hir awin language ; 
Yit my nature fufferis me not to wis 


Vengeance to him, that is the caus of this. 


Quhat 
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Quhat fall I do? Quhair fall I me addres? 
To quhome fall I my painefull wo expres ? 
‘Fo him that ts the caus of my mifcheit? 
That wald him glaid; and wald augment my greif, 
Quhat fall I than? Sall I ane lemmand tak ¢ 
Ane fervitour that will me fervice mak? 
And in all purpois preis me for to 'pleis, © 
And be partaker‘of my woe and eis? 


wy 


Thoch fum may think I war not far to blame, 
The contrair bid my gud honour and fame. 
Rather let th’ erthe opin, and {wallow me, 
Than I forget my God, and honettie ! 
Rather lat dolour drive me to the deid, 

Or I offend: my God, and womanheid } 
Thairfoir all ye that into lufe delyte, 

Go hence for me! I have yow in difpyte. 
Of love-balladis I bid not for to reid: 

Go feik others gif that ye think to fpeid. 
¥ will have nather fervitour nor luif; 
Quhat I have promeft nathing fall remuif. 
Quhair I have promeft I fall faythfull be ; 
And keip my treuth evin to myne enemie. 


Quhair fail [then pour out my bitter plarmt ? 
Onhom to fall I my cruell paine lament ? 
To pleinyie to my parents is bot vaine :—~ 
‘That quhilk is dene cannot be brocht againe, 
Quhen that the mater wes not paft remeid, 
© God gif then thay had taine better heid ! 
2 Auas! 
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Alas! Quhair then wes thair experience ? 

I prais thair mynd, bot curs thair negligence. 
Quhy wald thay not at leift feik my confent ? 

‘To freynds counfal quhy tuik thay nocht gud tent? 


Sua thair remembrance dois augment my woe ; 
To mak my plaint then quhom to fould I go? 
I knaw not ane, bot the Erernat Lorp, 
Quha of my bitter paine can beir record. 
To tHE only I do my plaifit out-pour ; 
And re I thank bayth of the fueit and four, 
THow creat rhe, and formit hes of nocht ; 
‘'uow hes me als to that perfeGtioun brocht 
Quhairin Iam. All juftice is with THE. 
hoch men be blind, yit THow dois cleirly fee. 
The juft refoun is patent in tay ficht 
Quhy ruow me thoilis to be ane woful wicht. 
Quhen tHow thinks gud, thow will redres my painey 
And gif raow will that I thus ftill remaine 
In paine, and woe; arme me with patience! 
And gif it pleis ruy godlie providence 
To fend remeid, fend it in ficker fort ; 
‘That, efter paine, 1 may refave confort 
With honeftie ; without my fyn or fchame. 
Grant this, O Lorp, in Jefus Chrittis names 
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SONET BE KING JAMES Vk 
THE SUBJECT» 


Sen:thocht is frie, think qubat thaw lykis, and play 
thyfelf with thy awin confait: let abundance 
brek out, bot yit in temperance: preferring 
avifdome to will, mak vertew of 
neid, fen neceffitie bas no lav): 
vit not doubting bot pa- 
tience in end fall be 
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EN thocht is frie think quhat thow will 
O troublit hairt! to eis thy paine, 
Thocht unrevelit can do na ill; 
Bot words. paft out cummrs not againes 
Be cairful ay for to invent 
The way to get thy awin intent. 


To play thyfelf with thy awin confait ; 
And lat none knaw quhat thow dois mene— 
Houp ay at laft, thoch it be lait, 
To thyne intent for to attene. 
Lat quhyllis it brek furth in effect, 
Bot ay let wit thy will correct. 
N Sen 
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Sen fuil haift cummis not greateft fpeid, 
I wald thow fouldett learne to knaw 
How’ to mak vertew of thy neid, 

Sen that neceffitie hes no law. 

With patience then thow attend ; 

And houp to vanqueis in the end, 
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